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PREFACE. 


WHOEVER considers the history of mankind with due atten- | 
tion, must observe two dominant facts which are universal, 
and which seem to be the voice of humanity. One of these 
is interior, and the other external, and they are in harmony 
with each other. The interior is in man’s conscience, and in 
his consciousness, and no one, who speaks according to the 
truth of his nature, will refuse to recognize and acknowledge 
it. This interior fact is man’s desire to live, to be happy, 
and to live always. He perceives that the life of man on 
earth is brief indeed; for, by calculation, it is found that the 
average is not more than about thirty years; while this short 
period is filled with sorrows, pains, and miseries, and troubled 
by the constant apprehension of death. But amid all its 
changes of joy and sorrow, of hope and fear, of success and 
disappointment, he continues to cherish a desire for existence 
in the future, and beyond the gloom of the grave. 

But the question presents itself: “What is beyond the 
grave?” If any one endeavors to reply to this question from 
. what he finds within himself, from all that he can observe or 
know, he can discover no satisfactory answer—all is silence. 
If he demands an answer from those philosophers, who pro- 
fess to study and reveal human destinies, he discgyers that 
they are confused with problems, of which they can give no 
solution. The light of reason, in itself and for its Appropriate 
use, so noble a gift, becomes but a feeble flicker, when held 
above the infinite abyss of future life, and merely serves to 
render “darkness visible.” A thousand mysteries rise up to 
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view. Why have to suffer? Why so many and such great 
sorrows? Why this invincible necessity of death? Whence 
this inclination and desire to be happy? Whence this convic- 
tion and this hope of immortality? Amid this universal ruin 
caused by death, what ground for the hopes of life in the fu- 
ture? Can human reason of itself furnish any satisfactory 
answers to these and similar inquiries? Have the philoso- 
phers been able to solve these questions? Their replies have 
been hesitating, various, and changeable. In place of settling 
inquiry, they have merely manifested the insufficiency of the 
light of human reason to show mankind “ what is beyond the 
grave.” The philosophers themselves have been induced to 
recognize this insufficiency. The inclination and desire of fu- 
ture life they are forced to admit, and finding that reason can- 
not say with certainty what it is, or upon what conditions it 
depends, they have been compelled with Plato, the greatest 
of them, to announce the following conclusion: “ The clear 
knowledge of these things is impossible in this life, or at least 
very difficult. The wisest only arrives at probability, unless 
he have more certain lights, or the Word of God himself, which 
serves him as a guide.” “ Only God can instruct us thereon.” 
Men at all times have felt this need to be instructed by some 
one from beyond the grave, as to what is beyond, and as to 
the conditions of life in the future. And together with the 
consciousness of this need, is perceived among men the cor- 
responding confidence, that such instruction has been vouchsafed 
to mankind. Everywhere has the human race shown its belief 
in a divine instruction, in a revelation from above, a teaching 
concerning the future and its conditions, and consequently we 
may say that faith is as universal as reason itself; that is, the 
confidence that God has made revelation to men, and the adhe- 
sion of the human mind to the testimony of God. During all 
times and in all parts of the world, the human family has felt 
the need of a divine education, expected it, and believed in ite 
existence. It has been convinced that “there is more in hea- 
ven and earth than is dreamed of in philosophy,” and been 
assured that the great Author of the world, who has displayed 
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such power, wisdom, and goodness in his works, never cast 
men upon the earth without saying a word to them as to 
whence they came, for what they were here, whither they 
should go, er what the way to secure the happiness, for which 
they restlessly longed without ability to obtain it. Discover- 
ing in themselves a hunger and thirst after truth, and espe- 
cially an anxiety to know their origin and final end, they felt 
assured that an All-wise and good Being—the first cause of all 
‘things—must have spoken from out of the impenetrable eter- 
nity in which He dwells, and, to his rational creatures, given 
instruction, and the light of truth. This belief, that God has 
made a revelation, is the external fact before referred to, which 
corresponds with the conscience of man in his inclination to a 
life of happiness in the future, and, like this last, is also uni- 
versal. 

These two facts, the conscience of man invoking immor- 
tality, and the public belief of mankind in the fact of a reve- 
lation made by God, both flowing from the same source, may 
be said to express the cry of human nature in its brief voy- 
age on the sea of time, going up to God and echoing through 
the world, on beholding Death, the insatiate conqueror, with 
his spectral arniy. of destroyers. 

God, “ our Father who is in heaven,” the provident head of 
his created and adopted family, has assuredly given to his chil- 
dren the education necessary to enable them to know and ac- 
complish their destiny. Having created men what they are, 
with immortal souls, capable to know and to love, his own 
infinite goodness and justice would seem to require him to 
give them access to the truth and to what is worthy of unal- 
terable affection. But he has made man necessarily dependent 
upon an education, which is external to himself. Men must be 
taught; they never know much except what they are taught. 
If in the domain of mere human science, in groping about 
among the mysteries of nature, something is discovered by a 
few more select and gifted minds, inspired by genius and en- 
dowed with learning, it is by a very few indeed; and even 
these only find out effects, and do not solve the mystery of thee 
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causes, and how they operate. But the masses only know 
what they are taught, even in the human sciences. In religion, 
all minds are in the same incapacity as to invention and dis- 
covery, except for the invention of falsehood and error. The 
future life and its conditions are above and beyond the reach 
of their investigations. If they are to know anything about 
them, they must be taught. Concerning God, and what God re- 
quires from his creatures whom he has made for himself, hu- 
man reason most justly asks to hear God himself. To God's 
testimony about himself, and about what he would have his 
creatures do, it is a privilege and a duty for human reason to 
adhere. This adhesion of man’s intelligence to God’s testi- 
mony is faith. 

But it is evident that God would not essay the instruction 
of mankind by means of intricate controversies as to the 
truths, which are of supreme importance to their happiness in 
the present life and in the future. Such controversies imply 
uncertainty, doubt, and a want of proper knowledge. God’s 
instruction must necessarily be by a way at once worthy 
of God and suitable for man, a means in harmony with the 
office of Father of all the family; the voice of his instruction 
in its appropriate sense, ought to be heard everywhere with 
humility, docility, and obedience. “Think of the Lord in 
goodness; he showeth himself to them that have faith in 
him:” Wisd. 1: 1, 2. 

The divine instruction or education, being for the children 
of the whole family of mankind, being the testimony of God 
for all men, or a teaching which all need and solicit, could not, 
in the very nature of things, be a mere dead testimony, but 
necessarily must be a living testimony. A record upon the 
bark of trees, or on the skins of beasts, or oh paper, which 
the ingenuity of men have fabricated from rags; writings, to 
be sought after as a treasure, and studied and interpreted after 
a lifetime of investigation and meditation, could not serve as 
the medium of a certain and universal education. This in- 
struction must be “the light of all men who come into the 
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should, like the material light of the sun, diffuse itself as the 
common boon of all God’s children; it should be the living, 
speaking authority of God, in the midst of the human family, 
the living tradition of the truth, and even if in part consigned 
to writing under the inspiration of God, and sealed with his 
approbation, its sense and meaning’ should be sought from 
that living authority, to whose guardian care the sacred records 
must necessarily be intrusted, and whose teaching must ex- 
clude the caprices and vagaries of private interpretations. For 
to God himself it belongs to make and deliver his religion, and 
it suits neither the perfection of the divine majesty, nor the 
nature of truth, that a divine religion should be subjected to 
the caprices of man’s interpretations. Men, left to themselves 
to read, ponder, discuss, and judge sacred writings, could 
never know when they found the truth, would never be satis- 
fied, and must always be changing from one theory to another. 
Therefore, it is indispensably requisite that, as men are born 
into this world, they should find this divine teaching ready to 
commence with them as soon as they are fit to be taught. It 
being the truth of God, the teaching should pass from fathers 
to children, as the principal portion of the inheritance of the 
human family. It must pass as a tradition of life, and not as 
a subject of disputation and controversy. 

What is needed by humanity is the teaching of God, fixed, 
certain, permanent, popular, and universal, that it may be pos- 
sible for all, of all ages and conditions, to know religious truth - 
in its unity, and thus be all “taught of God,” and to Him be 
united in the bonds of the same divine faith and charity, and 
in the homage of the samereligion. In point of fact, there is 
in the world one great religious society, and there is in all the 
world only one society, which claims to be the catholic or uni- 
versal teacher, commissioned for this work by the authority 
of God, and declaring that the voice of her teaching is the 
voice of God, for to her it was said by her Divine founder, “He 
who hears you hears me.” There is one society, upon whose 
brow, as a gem, gleams the seal of truth—the attribute of 
unity—whose one hand holds the cycles of ages that are past, © 
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while the other gives assurance and promise of those that are 
to come; whose dominion is over time and space until the 
consummation of the world, and whose office it is to diffuse 
the knowledge of the immutable truth of God to all genera- 
tions, as they arise, and pass over the stage of temporal exis- 
tence. There is a society—and only one in all the world— 
which claims to be the living authority of God, and to teach the 
truth of God, without the mingling of error, or the hesitancy 
of doubt, and declares that as the living deliverer of the truth 
of God she is protected by the Holy Spirit of God from the 
danger of false teaching. This society calls herself “the body 
of Jesus Christ,” his church. “God, who at sundry times 
and in divers manners, spoke, in times past, to the fathers by 
the prophets, last of all, in these days has spoken to us by his 
Son, whom he hath appointed heir of all things, by whom 
also he made the world:’ Heb.1:1. The Son still speaks 
through his body, which is his church. He came to confirm 
and “accomplish” what God had taught “ to the fathers by the 
prophets,” and having formed his apostleship of teachers, said 
to them: “Go teach all nations” “all days till the end,” for I 
am with you to aid you in this work, and my Divine Spirit 
shall guide you forever. In their times of doubt and inquiry, 
searching for God and for happiness, men had sought for thése 
in sensible things, and for these had adored and loved objects 
far inferior to themselves. They seemed to recognize nothing — 
but what they could in some way seize with the senses. God 
determined to elevate them from their degradation, to restore 
and save them from sin and its punishment, and therefore 
manifested himself to them sensibly by assuming the human 
nature, in order thus to permit them to see, know, and love 
their God. The mystery of the Incarnation, by which the 
second of the three Divine persons of the Holy Trinity became 
man, accomplished this manifestation of God to .mankind. 
The church is the mystic extension, through the world and 
through succeeding ages, of the mystery of the Incarnation. 
Thus Jesus Christ is universal teacher, “the same yesterday, 
to-day, and forever.” Being himself while on earth “the way, 
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the truth, and the life,” he is still found, after his visible with- 
drawal by his ascent into heaven, invisible in his church, 
which is his body. He guides his church, and lives and teaches 
in it and by it, and thus-“all nations’ can learn the truths of 
religion from Christ teaching by his church. 

A knowledge of what the church teaches is therefore of su- 
preme importance to all men. Her teaching is the proposition 
of the doctrines of Jesus Christ, and her life is the Christian 
religion in action. To exhibit a statement of the principal 
doctrines of the Christian religion is the chief aim of the pre- 
sent volume. Circumstances, which no longer exist, first in- 
duced me to write it, to serve in some sort to answer the de- 
mand for information concerning the principles and tenets of 
the Catholic faith. I entertain the hope that my Right Reve- 
rend and Reverend Brethren of the Clergy, to whose enlight- 
ened criticism I submit it, being prepared to receive and profit 
by their suggestions, will not find it unworthy of their appro- 
bation and patronage; and that both for members of the 
church, and for candid and ingenuous readers of other denomi- 
nations, it will not be without interest and utility, even though 
they may have access to the standard works, which give ex- 
positions of the various points of our doctrines. Many of 
these are in the catechetical form, not the most pleasiny to 
some minds, and which I have not adopted, though I recog- 

nize and appreciate its advantages. I have also aimed to con- 
‘dense as much as I have been able, without a sacrifice of per- 
spicuity, in order to present a general view of our principal 
tenets in a small volume. I must, however, admonish the 
reader, that it was more my purpose to set before him a plain 
statement of the principal doctrines of religion, than to bring 
forward the various proofs from the Holy Scriptures and from 
the testimonies of early Fathers and Doctors, which might be 
adduced, and which manifest that they are Divine revelations 
and Apostolical traditions. I desired to show what is taught 
by the church, and what we have to receive with faith, giving 
on different points some of the proofs, but not to exhibit and 
controvert the various errors and objections, at different times, 
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devised by the pride of human reason, in scrutinizing the 
mysteries of God, and the claims of his church. | 

From the text of St. John, on the title-page, will be per- 
ceived the reason why I call this book, “ Our FAITH, THE V10- 
TORY.” The greatest victory that man can achieve, is that by 
which he conquers his own passions, and thus foils all his ene- 
mies, ‘the world, the flesh, and the devil,” and merits the crown 
of glory and everlasting life. ‘To him who shall overcome, I 
will give to sit with me in my throne, as I also have overcome 
and am set down with my Father, in his throne:”’ Apoc. 3: 
21. But this victory, over self and over our spiritual enemies, 
can only be obtained by faith, which hears, believes, and obeys 
God. ‘An obedient man shall speak of victory :” Prov. 21: 
28. When God reveals anything, our duty is to believe and 
obey him. To begin to reason about what he has revealed is 
to act unreasonably. One ignorant of the fact may use his 
reason to examine if God has spoken, but not to inquire whe- 
ther what he says is credible. The reason of God is infinitely 
superior to our reason, and he can reveal to us things above 
our comprehension. We can only know what God has said, 
in the sense he has said it, from his church. It is therefore 
only by “hearing the church,” that we can have faith, which 
will enable us to overcome ourselves, and secure salvation. 

Many, who have come into life to receive immediately the 
blessing of the true faith by baptism, being born of Catholic 
parents, and having the opportunity to be instructed, lose the - 
victory because of their ignorance of the principles and rea- 
sons of their faith. They neglect to study the motives of cre- 
dibility, to learn exactly what the church has defined, and to 
ascertain upon what grounds and proofs she rests her teach- 
ing, and when their faith is misrepresented and denounced as 
absurd, they know not what to reply, become ashamed of 
what should be their glory, and therefore they fall away in 
time of temptation. Had they been equally ignorant on all 
other matters, they might have been secure in the humility 
which confides in the authority of the church, and asks only 
to know what it is necessary to believe and do in order to se- 
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cure eternal life. But thinking themselves wise, they imagine 
that they should be able to defend all they should profess, 
without having, by study and reading, acquired the necessary 
science, which would qualify them to know precisely what 
the doctrines are, and to detect the misrepresentations and 
sophisms by which they are impugned. 

But it is almost impossible to induc men to interest them- 
selves about that which is most important to them, their eter- 
nal destiny, and the means to insure their happiness forever. 
Hither they are unwilling to submit their minds in obedience 
to faith, or unwilling, when they do believe. to “deny them- 
selves and carry the cross,” as Jesus Christ requires to be done 
by those who would follow him to his glory. 

As I have undertaken to treat of those doctrines, upon 
which depend the destinics of men for eternity, and where it 
is of the utmost importance to present only what is true, it is 
a duty and satisfaction to submit the whole, to the judgment 
of the Holy See, whose authority is supreme, and I do this 
with the ready will, to expunge anything which it may find 
herein not consistent with Divine revelation and Catholic doc- 
trine. I have, however, been as careful as I could be, to pre-. 
sent as pertaining to faith, only that which is certainly re- 
vealed in the Word of God, and believed in the church. With 
this declaration, I leave the book to the considerate attention 
and impartial judgment of the reader. 
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PRINCIPAL DQCTRINES 


OF THE 


CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 


CHAPTER I, 


THE EXISTENCE OF GOD--THE NATURE OF GOD-——THE UNITY OF 
GOD-—-THE TRINITY. 


“ The fool hath said in his heart, There is no God ;”* 
but this denial springs up in the heart from a corrupt 
will, and is never the conclusion of the mind. The 
denial of the existence of God cannot in any sane mind 
find place, since, in addition to the intimate sense of 
God’s existence which every one has, there are irre- 

-sistible proofs, adduced from the principles of meta- 
physics, and from the experience of a Supreme Provi- 
dence overruling the world and human affairs, super- 
added to the express revelation which the Deity has 
made of himself, that establish the fact beyond all 
doubt. : 

There never was a nation that did not worship some 
God; for, as the Psalmist declares, “ The light of thy 
countenance, O Lord, is signed upon us.” The won- 
derful order óf the different parts of the universe 


* Ps. 138: 1. t Ps. 4: 7. 
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manifestly declare the supreme Architect. For, as 
Cicero says, “ No art, no hand, no workman can, by 
imitating, attain the dexterity and skill found in na- 
ture.”* Even the human body itself, with its won- 
derful conformation and its co-ordination of so many 
delicate parts, proclaims its divine Maker. “ The 
heavens show forth the glory of God, and the firma- 
ment declareth the work of his hands,”+ says the royal 
Prophet; and we read in Wisdom: “ For by the great- 
ness of the beauty, and of the creature, the Creator of 
them may be seen so as to be known thereby.” f 


The Nature of God. 


No words can more fitly express to our minds the 


Divine nature than those which Moses represents that — 


he received from God himself: “I am wHo am.” These 
words indicate. a being, self-existing, depending upon 
no other being, and upon whom all other beings are 
dependent; and whatever perfection can be thought or 
imagined must belong to this being, self-existent, inde-. 
pendent, and therefore infinite. To exist of himself, 
dependent upon no other, is to be eternai, infinite, and 
to have all possible perfections. 

God, being supremely perfect, is therefore a pure 
spirit, most simple in his nature, eternal, immense, im- 
mutable, knowing all things, omnipotent, and ruling 
all things. God isa pure spirit, and has not those 
things which are perceived by the human senses. He 
is simple, or without parts, and, having neither com- 


—* De Nat. Deor., lib. 2. + Ps. 18: 2. + Wisdom, 13: 5. 
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mencement nor ending, exists always the same. Eter- 
nity is defined by Boetius: “The entire and perfect 
possession of interminable life.”* - In God there is no 
before and afterwards, no succession or distinction of 
past and future, but the plenitudeof hfe. He is immense, 
because circumscribed neither by place nor time; he 
exists everywhere, and fills all things. He is not sub- 
ject to vicissitudes or change, and all things are present 
to him, and he sees the past and the future at the same 
glance. There is nothing which involves power that 
lies not within the reach of his omnipotence; and if 
there be anything he cannot do, it is only such things 

-as involve imbecility, contradiction, weakness, imper- 
fection, or deficiency in the one who should do them. 
All things else depend on him, because he created, 
preserves, and governs them according to his own 
supreme will and pleasure. The Psalmist says: “He 
spoke and they were made; He commanded, and they 
were created.”+ “When Thou openest thy hand they 
shall all be filled with good. But if Thou turn away 
thy face they shall be troubled: Thou shalt take 
away their breath and they shall fail, and shall return 
to the dust.” f | 


Of the Unity of God. 

God is one. “If God is not one, there is no God,” 
says Tertullian. Indeed, the supreme, absolute, and 
infinite could not be found in two or more beings. The 

: absolutely perfect.and infinite admits of nothing equal 


* Boetius, lib. 8, De Consolatione. + Ps. 148:5. f Ps. 108: 28,29. 
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to it. For supreme perfection is to have no equal. 
When the pagans worshipped many gods they were 
subjected to gross blindness of mind and obduracy of 
heart, and “professing themselves to be wise they 
became fools, and they changed the glory of the incor- 
ruptible God into the likeness of the image of a corrupt- 
ible man, and of birds, and of four-footed beasts, and 
of creeping things.”* Not the common herd only, but 
the philosophers and learned, because of sin, were given 
= over to this reprobate sense: “ Because that when they 

knew God they have not glorified Him as God, or 
given thanks; but became vain in their thoughts, and 
their foolish heart was darkened.” But even the 
pagans had the idea of the Supreme Deity. And they 


could never have supposed that those men and inferior — 


creatures, so foolishly considered by them as gods, could 
be endowed with the infinite attributes and perfections 
which can only be found in one being. ‘Hear, Oh 
Israel, the Lord our God is one God;’} and again: 
“ See ye that I alone am, and there is no other God 
besides me.” { 


The Most Holy Trinity. 


God, though one in his divine being and nature, 
exists in a trinity of persons. This article of divine 
faith is a sublime mystery, which we are not bound to 
comprehend, but to believe. “Teach all nations, bap- 
tizing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost.”§ The Athanasian creed says: 


* Rom. 1: 22, 28. ; + Deut. 6: 4. 
t Ib. 82: 8¢. @ Matt. 28 : 23. 
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“God the Father, God the Son, and God the Holy 
Ghost; and yet these are not three Gods, but only one 
God.” And “These three are one,” says the Apostle 
St. John.* It follows from God’s revelation that this 
is true, even though we may not comprehend it. Our 
reason is not able to comprehend the infinite. But our 
reason tells us that the infinitely perfect being cannot 
teach us a falsehood. If we were required to believe 
that God is one and three under the same respects, it 
might seem to us absurd, but we are taught that God 
is one in respect to his being and essence, but three 
under the respect of personality only, —“ one God in 
three persons.” And if God tells us this is so, we can 
. only say: I do not comprehend how it is so; but we 
should not say, I do not believe it. Because God is 
worthy to be believed, and we ought “to bring into 
captivity our understanding unto the obedience of 
Christ.”+ The mystery requires us to believe that all 
the divine attributes, eternity, majesty, omnipotence, 
omniscience, and all absolute perfections, belong equally 
to each of these three divine persons, because they are 
all one God, and one God only. 

The Father is the fountain and origin of the others, 
himself produced from no other, and called Father, 
because from eternity and always He generates the Son 
consubstantial with himself-—that is, of the same sub- 
stance with Him. “God of God, light of light, true 
God of true God.” | | 

The Son is begotten of the Father from all eternity, 

* 1 John 5: 7. t 2 Cor. 10. t Nicene Creed. 
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generated, not made, and is called the Word, the wisdom 
of the Father. The Holy Ghost proceeds from the 
Father and the Son as from one principle, but He is 
not generated. He is a person, and the term of the 
mutual love which the Father and the Son have for 
each other. | 

In contemplating this mystery we should not allow 
our imagination to seize upon it, as if we could picture 
it to ourselves. We should not imagine that this gene- 
ration and procession require priority of time, because 
in God there is no succession of time, but the generation 
and procession are always, as God exists always from 
eternity to eternity. To help us slightly to understand | 
this, we may consider how light proceeds from the sun, . 
and yet both are of the same antiquity of time. But 
God exists in eternity, and the three divine persons 
have the same antiquity, notwithstanding the genera- 
tion of the Son, and the procession of the Holy Ghost. 
. We believe this because it is the revelation which God 
has made to us concerning himself. While the human 
mind cannot comprehend this mystery, yet, having 
known it by revelation, it sometimes makes an effort 
to show, from the image thereof found in man, that it 
must of necessity be found in God. Of this we have 
an example in the Sixth Elevation of Bossuet, on the 
Mystery of the Trinity. He writes: “We exist, we 
understand, we will. Now, to understand and to will 
is not absolutely the same thing; were it absolutely 
the same thing persons would not distinguish them. 
But they do distinguish them: for we understand what 
we do not will, what we do not love, although we can- 
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not love or will what we do not understand. God 
understands and knows what he does not love—as, for 
_example, sin; and how many things do we understand 
and hate, and which we would neither do nor suffer, 
because we understand that they are hurtful to us? 
“We are therefore something intelligent, something 
which understands itself and loves itself—which loves 
only what it understands, but which can know and 
understand what it does not love. Thus, to under- — 
stand and to love are distinct things, but so inseparable 
that there is no knowledge without some will. And 
if man, like the angel, knew all that he is, his know- 
ledge would be equal to his being: and loving himself 
in proportion to his knowledge, his love would be equal 
to the one and the other. And if the whole of this 
were well ordered, the whole together would constitute. 
but one and the same happiness of the same soul, and, 
to speak truly, of the same happy soul—in this, that 
by the uprightness of its will, conformed to the truth 
of its knowledge, it would be just. Thus, these three 
things well ordered, to be, to know, and to will, make 
one only happy and just soul, which could not be with- 
`- out being known, nor be known without being loved, nor 
separate from itself one of these things without losing 
the whole entirely, and with the whole its happiness. ~ 
For what would it import to a soul to be, and yet not 
know itself? or to know itself and not to love itself in 
the manner it should to be truly happy—that is, with- 
out loving itself in reference to God, who is the whole 
_ foundation of our happiness. 
“Thus, in our imperfect and defective manner, do 
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we present the image of an incomprehensible mystery. 
A created Trinity, which God has placed in our souls, 
represents to us the uncreated Trinity, which He only 
could reveal to us; and to make us represent it the 
better he has mingled in our souls, which represent it, 
somethingof the incomprehensible. We have seen that 
to understand and to will, to know and to love, are acts 
very distinct from each other; but are they so distinct 
that they are entirely and substantially different? This 
cannot be: the knowledge is nothing else than our soul 
affected in a certain way, and the will is but the sub- 
stance of our souls; affected in another way. When I 
change either thought or will, have I this thought or 
will without my substance entering therein? Undoubt- 
edly it enters; and at bottom it is nothing else than 
‘my substance affected, diversified, modified in different 
ways, but in its base always the same. For in changing 
thought I do not change substance; and my substance 
remains one, whilst my thoughts come and go, and 
whilst my will goes on distinguishing itself in my soul, 
whence it continues to proceed; just as my knowledge 
goes on distinguishing itself from my being, from which 
likewise it proceeds, and whilst both, viz., my know- 
ledge and my will, in so many manners distinguish 
themselves, and successively direct themselves to di- 
verse objects, my substance ever remains the same at 
bottom, although it enters entirely into all these man- 
ners of being, so different from each other. 

“O God! in whose presence I contemplate myself, 
and to myself am an enigma! I have seen in myself 
three things: to be, to understand, to will. Thou dost 
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will that I should forever be, since thou hast given to 
me an immortal soul, the happiness or woe of which 
shall be eternal; and didst Thou will it, I should un- 
derstand and will always the same thing; for it is thus 
thou willest that I may be forever, when thou shalt 
make me happy by thy presence. Did I will and un- 
derstand but the same thing, as I have but one only 
- being, I should also have but one only knowledge and 
will, or, if the expression be preferred, one only to wn- 
derstand and to will. However, my knowledge and my 
love or my will would not for this be less distinguished 
from each other, nor less identified—that is to say, 

would not be the less one with the basis of my being, 
` with my substance. And my love or my will could 
not but proceed from my knowledge; and my love 
would be always a thing which I should produce within 
myself, nor should I the less produce my knowledge; 
and there would always be in me three things, being, 
or to be, producing knowledge, knowledge produced, 
and also love produced by the one and the other. And 
if I were of a nature incapable of all accidents occurring 
to its substance, and in which everything must of neces- 
sity be substantial, my knowledge and my love would be 
something substantial and subsistent; and I should be 
three subsisting persons in one only substance—that is, ` 
I should be God.” 

“ But as things are not thus with me, I am only 
made to the image and likeness of God, and an imper- 
fect sketch of that one substance, which is at the same 
time Father, Son, and Holy Ghost; a substance which 
is incomprehensible in its triune divinity, at bottom but 
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one same thing, sovereign, immense, eternal, perfectly 
one, in three distinctly subsisting persons, equal to 
each other, consubstantial ; to whom is due one only 
worship, one only adoration, one only love.” 

The length of this citation will be forgiven us, on 
account of its beauty, and even sublimity. Bossuet 
considers the soul a created trinity, and avers that were 
it infinite, its three faculties or powers would be three ° 
subsisting persons. No accident can occur to the divine 
substance, infinite and eternal; and knowledge and 
love in God must then be something substantial, sub- 
sistent, living, and therefore in God there must be three 
living subsistences in one only substance—subsistences , 
called divine persons, not in the sense of person 
applied to men, but in a sense as incomprehensible as 
the essence of God, which is one and indivisible, and 
belongs entire to each of the three persons, who are 
uncreated, and distinct from each other in personality 
only. Wecannot comprehend this Trinity of persons, 
nor this unity of substance and essence; nor can we 
comprehend our soul, one substance and three powers, 
but we can believe these mysteries, because God 
reveals them. 


CHAPTER II. 
OF OREATION—OF ANGELS—OF GOOD ANGELS—OF DEMONS. 


Gop created Heaven and Earth, and all things that 
they contain. These things are called the works of 
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God. They are the works of God, as the one first 
cause of all things, and the three divine persons alike 
in them manifested their glory and power. Yet, m 
considering these works, we attribute different opera- 
tions to the different persons of the Holy Trinity. 
What flows from Omnipotence, is attributed to the 
Father; what from wisdom, to the Son, who is the 
Word and wisdom of the Father; and what from 
goodness and love, to the Holy Ghost. This attribu- 
tion to the different persons of the Holy Trinity 
assists our understanding to contemplate them, and 
appeals to our admiration, gratitude, and love. God 
created the heavens and the earth “in the beginning.” 
Upon the earth he placed the first man and woman, 
whom also He created. But besides man, He created 
beings superior to man,—for the es often speak 
. tous of his angels. 


Of the Angels. 


At what time God created man, we are told in the 
Scriptures; but these do not tell us at what time pre- 
cisely he created the angels. St. Epiphanius and 
others infer from the Scriptures that the angels were 
not created after God had given existence to the stars, 
since it is said in the boôk of Job: “ When the morn- 
ing stars praised me together (or were made), and all 
the sons of God made a joyful melody.”* Nor were 
they created before the heavens and the earth, since 
before the creation of these no created things existed, 
because God created these “in the beginning.” 


* Job 38: 7. 
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We are taught by the church, that “from the begin- 
ning, God, by his omnipotent power, created out of 
nothing both creatures, the spiritual and the corporeal, 
to wit, the angelic and the mundane, and then the 
human, as if common, constituted out of spirit and 
body.”* From which declaration some infer that the 
angels were created before mere corporal things; which 
seems also to be the opinion of St. Augustine. The 
angels are spiritual, intellectual creatures, without 
bodies, as theologians commonly teach, although no 
definition has been made by the church that they have 
no bodies.t ‘ Who makest thy angels spirits: and thy 
ministers a burning fire.” f They have the power to 
know and to understand in a degree far superior to 
man. A characteristic difference between the angel 
and the human soul is, that the angel of his own 
nature exists as spirit, while the human soul of its 
nature tends to a connection with a human body. The 
body is its complement, and though for a time it be 
separated from it by death,it is again, at the resur- 
rection, to be reunited with it. 

The number of the angels has not been made known 
to us, but from the Scriptures we learn that their num- 
ber is very great. We also find mention made of dif- 
ferent ranks or orders. Weare told of the seraphim, 
cherubim, thrones, dominations, principalities, powers, 


* Counc. Later., ch. i, 4; an. 1215. 

+ Some, have held the opinion that angels are invested with a sort of 
subtle body, rather spiritual than material; but the Psalmist, as above 
cited, declares: “ Who makest thy angels spirits.” 

t Ps. 108: 4. 
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the virtues of Heaven, archangels, and angels. These 
constitute nine choirs, and by theologians these nine 
choirs have been classed in three hierarchies, each con- 
sisting of three choirs. As God created the angels, 
that he might bestow upon them eternal felicity, we are 
assured that he liberally granted to them whatever 
was necessary to enable them to secure this happiness, 
which consists in knowing God as he is, in wwe him, 
and possessing him forever. 

Of the angels, some obtained eternal felicity, and 
some, by their own fault, lost it. The first are called 
holy angels, or simply angels, the last are called devils, 
demons, evil spirits, the powers of darkness. In the 
beginning all the angels were good, their nature was 
good. But being intelligences, and endowed with 
liberty, they had to be subjected to trial. God, giving 
to them grace, left them to choose their lot freely. If 
they were faithful, and under this trial persevered in 
grace, their destiny was fixed in eternal happiness ; but 
unfaithfulness brought: a loss of grace, and eternal 
reprobation. Unfortunately, many of them, exalted. 
with pride because of their own excellence, fell by sin 
and became demons. Wishing to be independent of 

_ God, they were consigned to everlasting misery. 

Two cities being thus formed, according to St. 
Augustine’s idea, the city of the holy angels and the: 
city of demons, there was an eternal separation be- 
tween them. But in creation nothing is isolated, and 
between this world and the world of spirits there are 
numerous points of contact. Relations exist between 
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men and the angels, both good and bad, as we are 
taught to believe by the church. | 


The Good Angels in their Relations with Men. | 


‘The sublime and acceptable office of those intelli- 
gences who remained faithful to God, and who enjoy 
his friendship, was shown to St. John, as he informs 


us in the Apocalypse: “And all the angels stood - 


round about the throne, and the ancients, and the four 
living creatures ; and they fell down before the throne 
upon their faces, and adored God, saying: Amen. 
Benediction, and glory, and wisdom, and thanksgiving, 
honor, and power, and strength to our God forever and 
ever. Amen!’* But besides their presence before 
God, they are his messengers, as their very name of 
angel imports. They are the instruments of his pro- 
vidence over men. ‘The Holy Scriptures are full of 
testimonies to this truth, and the church has always 
taught it. St. Paul asks: “ Are they not all minister- 
ing spirits, sent to minister for them who shall receive 
the inheritance of salvation?”+ The fathers speak of 
the angel who presided at baptism; of the angel who 
intervened in the oblation, and bore it up to the, sub- 
lime altar, which is Jesus Christ; of the angel of 
prayer, who presented to God the vows of the faithful. 

“The ancients,” writes Bossuet, “were so affected 
by this ministry of the angels, that Origen publicly 
and directly invokes the angel of baptism, and recom- 
mends to him an old: man who was about to become the 


_ * Apoc. 7: 11, 12. | + Heb. 1: 14. 
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“When,” Bossuet continues, “when I behold in the 
prophets, in the Apocalypse, in the gospels themselves, 
that angel of the- Persians, that angel of the Greeks, 
that angel of the Jews (Dan. 10 : 13, 20, 21; 12 : 1), 
the angel of little children, who undertakes their cause 
before God against such as scandalize them (Matthew 
18 : 10), the angel of the waters, the angel of the . 
fire (Apoc. 14 : 18; 16 : 5), and thus of others: when, 
among all the angels, I behold him who places the 
incense of prayers upon the celestial altar (ibid. 8 : 3), 
I recognize in these words a kind of mediation of holy 
angels; I even see the grounds which gave occasion to 
the pagans to distribute their divinities in the elements 
and in kingdoms to preside over them : for every error 
is founded upon some truth that is abused. But God 
forbid that I should see in all these expressions of the 
Scriptures anything which injures the mediation of 
Jesus Christ, whom all the heavenly spirits recognize 
as their Lord, or anything which savors of pagan 
errors, since there is an infinite difference between 
recognizing, as did the pagans, a God whose action 
cannot extend to: everything,-and who needs to be 
aided by subalterns, after the manner of earthly kings 
whose power is limited, and a God who doing all 
things, and able to do all things, honors his: creatures 
by associating them with his action when he pleases, and 
in the manner that he pleases.”* 

God’s omnipotence suffices for the government of the 


* Proface to the Apocalypse, xxvii. 
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universe, but as Bossuet says, God is pleased to honor 
his creatures in bringing them to take part in his 
action. He does this both for men and angels; hence 
the consoling and beautiful doctrine of guardian angels. 
Of the children our Saviour assures us: “that their 
angels in Heaven always see the face of my Father, 
who is in Heaven.”* If the church has not expressly 
defined that every one has a particular guardian angel, 
it is the common sentiment of the fathers and theolo- 
gians that the just and faithful have, while many of 
them are of opinion that the goodness of God has 
given such guardians to all men, even to the infidels. 
And when we remember how frail and weak we are, 
and how surrounded by perils of all kinds, as well in 
the physical as in the moral order, it 1s consoling to 
think that we have such a celestial auxiliary to watch 
over and help us. The thought is capable not only to 
excite our gratitude to God, but to stimulate our self- 
respect, as it manifests our present alliance with the 
celestial society into which we hope one day to be ' 
introduced. 

It is particularly with reference to our eternal sal- 
vation that this guardianship is appointed; but our 
interests in the temporal order are also the subject of 
solicitude to these generous guardians. 


Of the Demons in their Relations with Men. 


The demons are angels who have fallen through 
pride, of whom the chief is Lucifer, known commonly 


* Matt. 18: 10. 
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as the Devil. “And the angels who kept not their 
principality, but forsook their own habitation, He hath 
reserved under darkness in everlasting chains, unto 
the judgment of the great day.”* Their ruin was irre- 
trievable and without hope, and their wills, fixed in 
malignity, burn with desire to propagate rebellion 
against God. They hate men as aspirants for the 
places they have left vacant in Heaven, and strive to 
bring them into a similar rebellion and ruin. Though 
exiled to hell, and held in the bondage of everlasting 
chains, as represented by St. Jude, and also by St. 
Peter, in the fourth verse of the second chapter of his 
second epistle, there are many of them permitted by 
God to diffuse themselves through the air under the 
influence of “the prince of the power of this air, of 
the spirit that now worketh on the children of unbe- 
lief,”+ seeking to ensnare men into sin for their eternal 
ruin. These evil spirits, as shown in the Holy Scrip- 
tures, chiefly act by means of temptations and posses- 
sions. That they have been allowed to take posses- 
sion of the bodies of men is clear from several places 
in the New Testament, and these persons were said to 
be “possessed of the Devil.” The history of the cast- 
ing out of the devil by our Saviour recorded by St.. 
Mark in his ninth chapter, is one of the most remark- 
able. It is needless to specify other instances. . 

Of temptations much is said to us in the Holy Scrip- 
tures. St. Peter tells us: “ Be sober and watch; be- 
cause your adversary, the devil, as a roaring lion goeth 

* Jude 1: 6. ° t Ephes. 2: 2. 
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about seeking whom he may devour, whom resist ye, 
strong in faith."* And St. Paul says: “Put ye on 
the armor of God, that you may be able to stand 
against the deceits of the devil. For our wrestling is 
` not against flesh and blood, but against principalities 
and powers, against the rulers of the world of this 
darkness, against the spirits of wickedness in the high 
places.”+ l 

Before the death of Jesus Christ these wicked spirits 
had more power than since, but Christ overcame them 
by his death and resurrection. At the end of the 
world, and during the persecution of Antichrist, they 
will make greater efforts through the increased wick- 
edness of men; but at all times they are restless in 
trying to seduce souls by their deceits and snares. 
They can only obtain empire over Christians by lead- 
ing them into mortal sin.. But Christians must be 
proved by temptations, and God permits them to be 
tried. The Apostle, in his first Epistle to the Corin- — 
thians, shows what is the nature of this trial by temp- 
tation: “ Let no temptation take hold on you but 
such as is human. And God is faithful, who will not 
suffer you to be tempted above that which you are 
able; but will make also with temptation issue, that 
_ you may be able to bear it."{ If there were no temp- 
tations there could be no victories. But men can pre- 
vent being taken or overpowered by those temptations 
which are not human, but diabolical, if they use the 
grace given to them to keep free from grievous sin; 


* 1 Pet. 5: 8, 9. + Ephes. 6 : 11, 12. t 1 Cor. 10: 18. 
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and though seized by mere human, or common temp- 
tations, they can always combat them with the strength 
which God gives them, as he will make the issue glori- 
ous for them by rendering them victorious. Not in- 
deed that they will be able to preserve themselves from 
all sins, even venial sins, but that with God’s aid they 
will succeed to remain steadfast in his holy grace 
and friendship. 


CHAPTER IIL 


OF MAN-—THE FALL OF MAN-—THE UNITY OF THE HUMAN RACE. 


Gop created man but little less than the angels.* 
Man is a rational creature, made to the image and like- 
ness of God. This likeness is in the soul of man, be- 
cause it is endowed with reason, intelligence, will, and 
liberty. The human soul isa spirit, able to understand, 
to choose, to know what it should do, and what it does. 
As the Scripture says: “And the Lord formed man of 
the slime of the earth, and breathed into his face the 
breath of life, and man became a living soul.”+ Man 
is thus composed of body and soul, the connecting link 
between the visible and invisible world, between the 
world of intelligences and the world of matter. God 
also created the first woman; but instead of taking the 
slime of the earth to form her body, he cast Adam 
into a deep sleep or trance, and from his side took one 


* Ps. 8: 6. | + Gen. 2: 6. 
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of his ribs: “And built the rib which he took from 
Adam into a woman.’* By this he gave Adam to 
understand a great mystery, for Adam said: “This now 
is bone of my bones, and flesh of my flesh; she shall 
be called woman, because she was taken out of man. 
Wherefore a man shall leave father and mother, and 
shall cleave to his wife; and they shall be two in one 
flesh.” Adam understood and announced the design of 
God in the instrtution of marriage, which, as St. Au- 
gustine and other fathers tell us, represents the mys- 
tery of the union of Christ with human nature and with 
his church. The most strict union was indicated for 
those who should form a society with each other in 
marriage. 

That God created the soul of man rational, spiritual, 
and immortal, is taught to us both by faith and reason. 
The whole of the Christian religion is predicated on 
this truth. As matter cannot understand and reason, 
whatever thinks and reasons is spiritual; so also what- 
ever is spiritual is immortal, because, being without 
parts, it cannot be corrupted or separated. “For how 
can its substance perish,” asks St. Ambrose, “when it 
is the soul that infuses life? To whom the soul is 
infused life is infused; from whom the soul departs life 
departs: the soul, therefore, is life. For how can it 
receive death when it is the contrary toit? So also the 
soul which creates life does not receive death, and does 
not die. But the soul does not receive death, and 
therefore the soul does not die.”+ “The dust returns — 


* Gen. 2: 21, 22, 23. t+ De Bono Mortis, ch. 9, n. 42. 
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into its earth, from whence it was, and the spirit 
returns to God, who gave it,” says the book of Eccle- 
siastes.* In the book of Wisdom we read concerning 
the just, that “in the sight of the unwise they seemed 
to die. . . . . their hope is full of immortality.”+ 

When it is asked “why God created man?” the 
answer is, that he created him, as he gave existence 
to all other creatures, for himself, for his own honor 
and glory. But the end for which he created man, 
considered in himself, was that man might enjoy an 
eternal beatitude, or, in other words, that he might 
know, love, serve, and enjoy God for all eternity. This 
alone can constitute the supreme happiness of a ra- 
tional, spiritual, immortal creature. For no intelligent 
creature can be happy unless all his desires are satis- 
fied, and there is left for him nothing to desire or to 
dread. Whenever he desires or fears something there 
is something wanting to his happiness. But except 
God, there exists nothing that can satisfy all the desires 
of an intellectual creature. God alone is the supreme 
good; all other things are finite, subject to vicissitude, 
inconstant, fleeting, and cannot therefore satisfy their 
possessor, so that he may neither wish for anything 
nor fear anything. “Thou hast made us for thyself, 
oh Lord,” says St. Augustine, “and our heart is restless 
till it rest in Thee.”t 

To obtain eternal beatitude Adam and Eve had the 
opportunity offered them. It was necessary for them 
to love God above all things else, and for God’s sake to 


* Eo`les. 12. t Wisd. 38: 2, 4. tł Lib. 1, Confes. ch. 1,n. 1. 
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love other creatures in due order; first, those creatures 
in God’s image and likeness classed as the neighbor, 
and then inferior creatures, as the works of God. It 
was further necessary to serve and obey God, and espe- 
cially in the commandment which he gave them, say- 
ing: “But of the tree of knowledge of good and evil 
thou shalt not eat. For in what day soever thou shalt 
eat of it thou shalt die the death.”* They could accom- 
plish this easily; because, while in their body and soul 
all was well regulated, they had all the instruction and . 
aid necéssary for this duty. They were blessed with 
health, and not subjected to infirmity or old age; they 
were provided with abundance for the wants of the 
body, and their souls were in a state of perfect justice 
and innocence. They knew what was necessary for 
them to know; their judgment was correct, their minds 
were serene and unclouded, and they enjoyed perfect — 
liberty. Their will, though free, because of the integ- 
rity and justice of their souls, tended rather to good 
than to evil, and they were able to do as they should 
choose. The inferior part of the soul was in due sub- 
jection to the superior, and their senses were not 
excited by concupiscence. And, even beyond the order 
of nature, they had received from God graces to render _ 
the work of their salvation entirely easy for them. 
Besides, if they proved themselves faithful, they would 
transmit to their posterity all these blessings. - 


* Gen. 2: 17. 
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The Fall of Man. 


But man lost these gifts by transgressing the com- 
mandment of God, and eating the forbidden fruit. His 
companion was first seduced by man’s great adversary, 
the Devil, who, tempting her under the guise of the 
serpent, “who was more cunning than any beast of the 
field,” induced her to eat the forbidden fruit. She after- 
wards seduced Adam into the same disobedience. They 
were promised by the tempter that “their eyes should 
be opened, and they should be like gods, knowing good 
and evil,’* and hence they were led to sin. Pride, 
curiosity, and an inordinate appetite caused the fall of 
Eve, and the same, together with obsequiousness to his 
wife, led Adam into the same misfortune. And what 
a sin! which brought with it such terrible conse- 
quences. St. Augustine finds this sin immense and 
indescribable. He says: “ Pride was there, because 
man loved rather to be in his own power than under 
that of God; and sacrilege, because he did not believe 
God; and homicide, because he precipitated himself 
into death ; and spiritual fornication, because the integ- 
rity of the human mind was corrupted by the persua- 
sion of the serpent; and theft, because he usurped a 
prohibited food; and avarice, because he desired more 
than was suficient for him; and if there is anything 
else to be admitted in one it can be discovered by dili- 
gent consideration.”}+ The facility with which so slight 
a precept could have been observed, the great reward 


* Gen. 3: 5. t Enchirid. 45, n. 18. 
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attached to its observance, the great penalty awaiting 
its infraction, the freedom from concupiscence which 
they enjoyed who had to observe it, and the obligations 
of love and gratitude which they owed to Him who 
gave the commandment, combine to enhance the malig- 
nity and guilt of this fatal transgression. 

The punishment and effects of this sin to our first 
parents may be thus summed up: 

1. They immediately knew that they were naked ; 
and hence sought to conceal their shame with “aprons 
of fig leaves.”* 

2. They became obnoxious to all kinds of infirmities 
and sickness, and to the empire of death. 

3. They were subjected to ignorance and concupis- 
cence; and though they did not lose freedom of will, 
they found it debilitated and diminished for that which 
is good. 

4. They lost the empire over living creatures which 
had been given to them. 

5. They were subjected to the power of the Devil. 

6. To Adam God said: “Because thou hast heark- 
ened to the voice of thy wife, and hast eaten of the 
tree whereof I commanded thee that thou shouldst not 
eat, cursed is the earth in thy work; with labor and 
toil thou shalt eat thereof all the days of thy life. 
Thorns and thistles shall it bring forth to thee, and 
thou shalt eat the herbs of the earth. In the sweat of 
thy face shalt thou eat bread, till thou return to the 
earth out of which thou wast taken.’+ 


* Gen. 8: 7. t Gen. 3: 16, 17, &e. 
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To the woman God said: “I will multiply thy sor- 
rows and thy conceptions; in sorrow shalt thou bring 
forth thy children, and thou shalt be under thy hus- 
band’s power, and he shall have domjnion over thee.” 

7. Both were expelled from the terrestrial paradise, 
no more to enter it. | 

8. The way to eternal life was obstructed, and they 
were shut out from heaven. 

The concupiscence, which was one of the results of 
their transgression, is said by the Apostle St. John to 
be threefold in its nature, viz.: “the concupiscence of 

“the flesh, the concupiscence of the eyes, and the pride 
of life.”* The penalties of pride, curiosity, and an 
inordinate appetite for food, were visited upon them. 
They lost their former inclination towards good, and ` 
experienced a great propensity to evil. 

And for their long line of descendants the same sad 
evils were made “their heritage of woe,” because, in 
the incomprehensible providence of. God all were in- 
cluded in the first parent of the race, as we are taught 
by revelation: “By one man sin entered into this 
world, and by sin death; and:so death passed upon all 
men, in whom all have sinned.” } 


Of the Unity of the Human. Race. 


The teaching of faith has always been, that all men 
are the offspring of Adam and Eve, and the whole 
system of Christian doctrine is predicated upon this 
truth of the unrry of the human race. There is only 
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one human species, whatever speculations naturalists 
may indulge concerning the varieties and discrepancies 
which they discover among the inhabitants of the dif- 
ferent portions of the globe. The characteristics of 
different nations, and their different languages, afford 
important studies and investigations to the mere philo- 
sopher, who thinks his time well employed in estab- 
lishing theories of the philosophy of history, but the 
Christian, who lives by faith, knows that all theories 
which conflict with catholic doctrine, however plausi- 
ble, are necessarily false. Species is said to be “ the 
succession of similar individuals that reproduce and per- ` 
petuate themselves.’ The individuals of the wnole 
human family, however diverse in characteristics they 
seem, unite and reproduce by generation, with a con- 
tinued fecundity, which establishes the unity of the 
human species, while scierce shows that the variety 
existing among the different inhabitants of the earth 
can be explained by natural causes. So also has the 
comparative study of languages led to the discovery of 
points of contact and strict relationship and affinity 
among them, and, as Cardinal Wiseman says, this 
science, in its progress, “began to discover new affini- 
ties where least expected, till, by degrees, many lan- 
guages began to be grouped and classified in large 
families, acknowledged to haye a common origin. Then 
new inquiries gradually diminished the number of 
independent languages, and extended, in consequence, 
the dominion of the larger masses. At length, when 
this field seemed almost exhausted, a new class of 
researches has succeeded, so far as it has been tried, in 
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proving the extraordinary affinities between these fa- 
milies—affinities existing in the very character and 
essence of each language, so that none of them could 
ever have existed without those elements wherein the 
` resemblances consist. Now, as this excludes all idea 
of one having borrowed them from the other, as they 
could not have arisen in each by independent processes; 
and as the radical difference among the languages for- 
bids their being considered dialects or offshoots from 
one another, we are driven to the conclusion that, on 
the one hand, these languages must have originally 
been united in one, whence they draw these common 
elements essential to them all; and, on the other, that 
the separation between them, which destroyed other 
no less important elements of resemblance, could not 
have been caused by any gradual departure or indi- 
vidual development—for these we have long since 
excluded—but by some violent, unusual, and active 
force, sufficient alone to reconcile these conflicting ap- 
pearances, and to account at once for the resemblances 
and the differences. It would be difficult, methinks, 
to say what further step the most insatiable or unrea- 
sonable skeptic could require to bring the results of . 
this science into close accordance with the scriptural 
account.” ® 
“And the earth was one tongue, and of the same 
speech,” we are assured in Genesis, but God confound- 
ed their tongue, and so scattered them into all lands, 


* Lectures on Science and Revealed Religion, Dis. 2d, p. 67. Andover 
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and hence the diversity of languages. No diversity of 
characteristics and languages can ever prove a diver- 
sity of the human species against the declaration of 
Scripture that the first woman was called Eve, “because 

she was the mother of all the living.’”* | 


_ 


CHAPTER IV. 


OF ORIGINAL SIN. 


THAT all the posterity of Adam, except the Blessed 
Virgin mother of the incarnate God, are conceived 
under the guilt and penalties of the sin of Adam and 
Eve, is a doctrine of faith. ORIGINAL SIN is, then, as 
the name imports, the stain and disgrace in which we 
are born, because of the sin of our first parents, and by 
which we are made obnoxious to sickness, infirmities, 
death, ignorance; to the threefold concupiscence before 
spoken of, and even slaves of the Devil, children of 
wrath, and subject to eternal perdition. St. Paul tells 
the Ephesians that they “were by nature children of 
wrath, even as the rest.” t “ Behold,” says the Psalm- 
ist, “ I was conceived in iniquities, and in sin did my 
mother conceive me.”{ And holy Job asks: “ Who 
can make him clean that is conceived of unclean seed ? 
Is it not Thou, who only art?”’§ “By one man sin 


* Gen. 3.: 20. + Ephes. 2:8. ft Ps. 50: 7. @ dob 14: 4. 
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entered into this world, and by sin death; and so death 
passed upon all: men, in whom all have sinned.”* 
Original sin is a mystery, and one which we are 
neither able nor required to comprehend. It being the 
will of God to conclude all their posterity under the 
responsibility of the first parents, it must have been 
right and just, since God cannot be otherwise than in- 
finitely just and perfect. ‘“‘ How incomprehensible are 
his judgments, and how unsearchable his ways.”} In 
the fifth and sixth sessions of the Council of Trent, 
this doctrine:is lucidly declared as always pertaining 
to Catholic faith. It is shown that Adam’s fault is the 
cause and type of the sin with which we are born, and 
our attention is called particularly to three things: 
Ist. The act of disobedience, by which our first parents 
transgressed the precept of God; 2dly. The loss of the 
‘sanctity and justice in which they had been estab- 
lished, as the immediate result of their act of prevari- 
cation; 3dly. The consequences of this privation of 
sanctity and. justice, that is, the degradation and dis- 
order of nature, the degradation of soul and body, and 
finally death, which came as a visible and material 
avenger of this revolt. What ravages were produced 
in man by this primitive fault! It was not the actual 
fault that passed to the descendants of Adam, for this 
was personal, but the stain, the direct and immediate 
effects of the actual fault, the loss. of justice and 
sanctity; and this loss or privation of justice and 
sanctity is sin, which is the death of the soul, for the 
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soul is thus in the state of sin, and deprived of the 
friendship of God, and of union with him, which con- 
stitutes the life of the soul. We are born not in the 
act of sin, but in the state of sin; for we are born in a 
state of rupture and separation from*God, deprived of 
the justice and holiness by which he wished to unite 
man to himself. And this state or condition is propa- 
gated with our race, and is inherent with each indivi- 
dual of it; for the human nature was in its head or 
fountain deprived of original justice and holiness, and 
constituted in a state of separation from God, which is 
a condition sin only can cause. Whoever descends 
from Adam is born with a fallen nature, and in a state 
of separation from God, or a state of sin. And as this 
state is transmitted by propagation, infants are born 
stained and sullied by this sin; and the necessity of 
baptism, as the means of purifying them from this de- 
filement, and of restoriig to them the friendship of 
God, by investing them with justice and holiness, the 
life of the soul, exists for infants as well as for adults. 
Baptism effaces all that truly and properly belongs to 
the nature of sin, and regenerates those who were born 
“ children of wrath ;” but baptism does not remove all 
the consequences of sin in effacing what pertains to 
the nature thereof, for in restoring his friendship God 
does not restore all the privileges and exemptions he 
first bestowed upon man, but leaves him exposed to 
infirmities, sufferings, and death, and even to that con- 
cupiscence sometimes named sin, because “it comes 
from sin, and inclines to sin,” and which induces so 
many combats, but which “can never hurt those who 
refuse to consent to it.” 
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The Council of Trent teaches that the children of 
Adam can only recover justice and holiness, and merit 
eternal life through the merits and grace of Jesus 
Christ the Saviour, but that man has not lost freedom 
of will, which waf weakened though not destroyed by 
sin, and that the actions of man in his fallen state, 
performed without grace, are not necessarily sins, and 
deserving of God’s hatred, as some innovators have 
falsely taught. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE MERCIFUL PROMISE OF A REDEEMER. 


THERE remained no hope for the reparation of the 
evil consequences of sin except in the mercy of God. 
Man of himself had no means of adequate expiation, 
and no sufficient force to rise from his degradation. 
But God was merciful, as man had fallen under the 
seduction of a power superior to himself; and God said 
to the serpgnt, the representative and instrument of 
that evil spirit : “I will put enmities between thee and 
the woman, and thy seed and her seed ; she shall crush 

thy head, and thou shalt lie in wait. for her heel.” 
To Eve, the mother of our race, God thus gave pro- 
mise of victory and reparation. 

This promise concerned the whole human race, and 
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hence with all the nations of the earth historians have 
found evidences of the expectation of a sage, a deli- 
verer, a restorer, a redeemer. A universal tradition 
descended everywhere among human generations, en- 
couraging the hope of a saviour,*who by expiation 
should restore peace and happiness to men, and in- 
augurate the golden age. The ignorance and error in- 
troduced by idolatry into different nations obscured 
this tradition among all except the people of God, but 
obliterated it among none of them. In their ignorance 
and blindness most of them multiplied mediators be- 
tween themselves and the Deity; they made the 
planets and stars the dwelling-places of intelligences, 
who, as they supposed, regulated their motions, and 
whom they sought to propitiate by their vows and 
prayers; but many also felt the insufficiency of such 
mediators, and with more correct knowledge of the 
first traditions of the race, hoped that God himself 
would come to their aid, and enlighten them concern- 
ing the worship he desired, and furnish the means of 
remedying the evils of corrupted nature. 

“ Among all nations,” says Prideux, “from the be- 
ginning, the expectation of a mediator between God 
and man was a reigning opinion.”* 

Concerning the fact of this tradition all are agreed, 
and even infidel writers such as Boulanger, Voltaire, 
Volney, and others, admit its universal existence. 
The subordinate God of the Egyptians, the chief of 
celestial spirits, called Wisdom, and the Mithra of the 


* Hist. of the Jews, lib. iii. - 
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Persians, were but forms of this tradition. One of the 
Hermes among the Egyptians was called the saviour 
of men. 

The Arabs expected a deliverer, who was to save 
the nations; and even in China the belief that the pri- 
mitive religion, which had been corrupted, should be 
restored by one to come, has been found among the 
theological opinions of that people.* 

The impossibility of men of themselves finding out 
true Wisdom, and the necessity of a supernatural 
teacher to inform them what should be their senti- 
ments towards God and towards each other, were 
taught by Plato, who, in his second Alcibiades, puts 
the opinion in the mouth of Socrates Virgil in his 
Fourth [clogue seems to refer to the same expectation 
of the advent of a divine infant, who should restore 
order, efface crime, and deliver the earth from fear; 
so that the promised redeemer was truly, as 1s declared 
in Genesis, “ the expectation of nations.” 

And strange to say, as the moment approached when 
the earth should see all these expectations fulfilled, the 
expectations themselves insensibly became more active. 
And especially among the Jews, about the time of the 
advent of Jesus Christ, there was such an excitement 
about the coming of the Messiah as to arouse the at- 
tention of the pagans to the fact that through the 
Messiah they hoped their nation should hold the em- 
pire of the world. Tacitus,+ in his history, and Sue- 


* De Guignes, Mémoires de |’ Académie, tom. lxv, cited by Gousset. 
t Pluribns persuasio inerat antiquis sacerdotum litteris contineri, eo 
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tonius,* in his work on Vespasian, show this fact. But 
centuries were to elapse before this promise of God 
should be fulfilled. The earth was peopled, men in- 
creased in numbers, and became daily more and more 
corrupt, until the anger of God was visited upon them 
by that universal deluge, the account of which is given 
to-us in the books of Moses, and of which the early 
traditions of all nations and the discoveries of science 
bear indubitable testimony. In the ark, which Noah 
erected under the express command of God, eight 
human beings were preserved from this dread catas- 
trophe. | 

This event occurred in the year 1656, from the crea- 
tion of the world. In the ark, besides Noah, his wife, 
his three sons and their wives, God had caused two and 
two of all flesh, and living things, and fowls, and birds, 
and creeping things, to be preserved. And from the 
ark did all these come forth after the deluge, and the 
earth was again repeopled by Noah and his descend- 
ants. Our race had so multiplied in a hundred and 
one years that they proposed to separate and divide 
themselves over the earth. But first they desired to 
erect a tower which should reach to the heavens, as if 
they distrusted the pledge of God, when he set, in the 
clouds, the rainbow of his promise not again to sub- 
merge the earth with a deluge. This tower received 
the name of Babel, because God descended, and con- 


ipso tempore fore ut valesceret Oriens, -profectique Judeé rerum potiren- 
tur. Hist , lib. v., No. xiii. 

Percrebucrat Oriente toto, vetus et constans opinio esse in fatis, ut eo 
tempore Judea profecti, rerum potirentur. Suct. in Vespasianum. 
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founded the audacity of men by confusing their speech 
so that they could not understand each other. Thus 


a separation was rendered necessary; and nations, with © 


different languages, began to be found in different parts 
of the earth. 

This chastisement did not cause men to become bet- 
ter. On the contrary, with a few exceptions, they be- 
came more or less forgetful of the truths traditional 
among them, and, falling into idolatry, began to adore 
creatures instead of God. Leaving them in their cor- 
ruption, God commenced to prepare for himself a 
chosen people. He selected Abraham, before called 
Abram, to be the father of believers, and made a cove- 


nant with him, and appointed circumcision, the figure 


of baptism, as a sign for the consecration of his pos- 
terity as his peculiar servants. The J ews, or Israelites, 
‘the posterity of Abraham through Isaac and Jacob, 
became the chosen people of God, the preservers of the 
traditions of the human race, and of God’s primitive 
revelations to men, and had the special mission to pre- 
serve the hope of man’s redemption. But, excepting 
the patriarchs and some others who were figures of the 
expected Messiah, the most of them lived so negligently 
and perversely that God determined to renew the pro- 
mulgation of his law in a most striking manner. This 
occurred about the year of the world 2513, and about 
1491 ‘years before Jesus Christ. With great solemnity 
upon Mount Sinai, God gave to his servant Moses his 
holy law, written on tablets of stone, to be promulgated 
to the people, and gave special directions to Moses as 
to the sacrifices, ceremonies, and rites of religion. 
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These ceremonies and rites were to be shadows and 
figures, to be fulfilled under the new law of grace, 
which would be promulgated by the Saviour when he 
should arrive; as also the sacrifices were to be figures 
of his sacrifice. The people generally failed to corres- 
pond with the merciful designs of God, who, by favors 
and chastisements, endeavored to conduct them in the 
paths of truth and virtue. To effect this purpose, as. 
well as for the benefit of the nations of the future, who 
should be the inheritance of his divine Son, he raised 
up a long line of prophets, through whom he more dis- 
tinctly renewed his promises of a Saviour, and gave of 
him such detailed characteristics, that when he should 
come he might be easily recognized. Of these prophets 
who were thus sent to instruct the people, and to pre- 
dict to them future events, of which the world has since 
beheld the fulfilment, there were sixteen, greater or 
less, whose works have come down to us. | 
Man’s ingenuity has led him to inquire why God so 
long delayed to fulfil his promise of sending the redeem- 
er? To this question theologians give a satisfactory 
answer. ‘They say that God had sufficient motives for 
this delay: first, he wished men to know, by a sad 
and long experience, the need they had of a teacher 
and Saviour; secondly, that, knowing their need, they 
might ardently desire and sigh for his advent, and, 
with ardent prayers, beg this blessing from God, as did 
the patriarchs and prophets; thirdly, that before his 
coming he might make known, through his prophets, 
all the circumstances regarding him, and the changes 
he was to produce on the earth; lastly, that we Chris- 
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tians might be secure of the truth of our holy religion, 
` seeing and believing that what was so long predicted 
has been so wonderfully and exactly fulfilled, and what 
was shown in figure has been accomplished in reality. 
All the Old Testament is full of figures, commencing | 
with the fall of Adam and the promise of a redeemer 
in the beginning of the history of our race. The two 
children of Adam, Cain and Abel, are figures—Cain 
of the Jewish people, and Abel of Jesus Christ. Cain 
was the senior, and the Hebrews were before Jesus 
Christ, according to his temporal birth. Cain was a 
tiller of the soil, an image of the Jews attached to the 
goods of the earth. Abel had the office of shepherd, 
as Jesus Christ is “the good shepherd.” Cain honored 
God only with his lips, as did the Jews: “this people 
honors me with their lips.” Abel offered himself to 
God with his heart, as St. Paul says of Christ. God 
rejected Cain and his sacrifices, as he has rejected the 
Jews and their sacrifices. But Abel and his sacrifices 
were accepted by God, as Jesus Christ and his sacrifice 
are the complacency of God. The envy of Cain caused 
the death of Abel, and the Jews, through envy, put 
Jesus Christ, their brother, to death. The blood of . 
Abel cried out for vengeance against Cain. The blood 
of Jesus Christ cries out for vengeance against the 
Jews and against sinners, who, by their sins, render it 
useless. Cain, in chastisement, leads a vagabond life, 
and has a sign put on him that he might not be killed. 
And the Jews, exiled from their kingdom, go wander- 
ing through the whole world, bearing the mark of cir- 
- cumcision. 
6 
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But another question has also been asked, in view 
of this long delay of centuries in the coming of the 
Saviour of men. What possibility of salvation for all 
those men who, born in the interval, with the guilt of 
original sin, and becoming guilty of other sins, are also 
incapable of satisfying divine justice? To this ques- 
tion it is answered: that, according to Catholic teach- 
ing, from the very moment God made the promise of 
the redeemer, the most happy results commenced to 
flow from it, and, from that moment, the redeemer be- 
gan to aid man and to reconcile him with God. Jesus 
Christ takes rule over all time. “ He is to-day, yester- 
day, and forever.’* He is “the lamb that was slain 
from the beginning of the world.”+ From the begin- 
ning he offered himself to the divine justice to recon- 
cile men to his Father. “Let them cease their com- 
plaints,” exclaims St. Leo the great, “who unworthily 
calumniate divine Providence, accusing it of so long: 
having retarded the birth of the Saviour, as if anterior 
ages had not received the fruit of the mysteries realized 
in the last ages of the world. For the incarnation of 
the Word has, before its accomplishment, produced 
what it has produced since; and never, even in the 
most distant antiquity, was the mystery of salvation 
without its fruit. What the Apostles preached the 
prophets have announced; and that which has always 
been believed could not be regarded as accomplished 
too late.”"{ “It is not, therefore, by a new design or 
a tardy compassion that God has provided for human 


* Heb. 18: 8. Tt Apoc. 18: 8. 
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affairs, but, from the origin of the world, he has estab- 
lished for all men one only and the same cause of sal- 
vation. The grace of God, by which the saints of all 
times have been justified, has, without doubt, increased 
by the birth of Jesus Christ, but it is not then that it 
commenced.”* 

Instead of viewing Jesus Christ, as infidels do, as a 
sort of accident in the life of humanity, an extraordi- 
nary personage, appearing and disappearing on an 
isolated point in history, Catholic doctrine considers 
him as occupying the whole history of humanity—as 
the centre of all in the moral and religious order, and 
attaching all to himself. “For in him,” says St. Paul, 
“were all things created, in heaven and on earth, visi- 
ble and invisible, whether thrones, or dominations, or 
principalities, or powers; all things were created by 
him and in him. And he is before all, and by him all 
things consist. And he is the head of the body of the 
church, who is the beginning, the first born from the 
dead; that in all things he may hold the primacy; be- 
cause in him it hath well pleased the Father that all 
fulness should dwell; and through him to reconcile all 
things to himself, making peace through the blood of 
his cross, both as to the things on earth and the things 
that are in heaven.”+ The Saviour is, then, all in all, 
and ‘through the blood of his cross” comes all recon- 
ciliation between God and men. He is the head of the 
church, which, from the beginning of the world to the 
consummation of all things, brings individuals into 
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union with him; the source of all grace to fallen hu- 
manity. 

St. Paul testifies that God “will have all men to be 
saved;” and hence Catholic doctors teach that he offers 
the means of salvation to all men. As St. Thomas 
declares: “God wishes all men to be saved, and there- 
fore grace is wanting to no one, but communicates 
itself to all, as far as is in it.”* - The necessity of faith 
as the foundation and root of justification, is a settled 
Catholic doctrine, for “without faith it is impossible to 
please God.”+ The faith required of those who lived 
before Jesus Christ, appears, from the declaration of 
St. Paul, to be faith in God, the rewarder to them that 
seek him. “ He that cometh to God must believe that 
he is, and is a rewarder to them that seek him,”{ says 
the Aposile. 

A belief in divine Providence, and a belief in God as 
the liberator of men, saving them by means pleasing 
to himself, includes an implicit faith in the Mediator, 
by whom only men can be saved, and hence, though 
the Jews had to believe and observe the written law, 
the Gentiles were not to be judged by the Mosaic law, 
but according to the natural law, “written in their 
hearts.”§ To this natural law the Psalmist refers 
when he says: “ The light of thy countenance, O Lord, 
is signed upon us,” || and by this light of the natural 
law, and aided by the sufficient grace which God gave 


* In Ep. ad Hebr. c. 12, lecture 8. Deus vult omnes homines salvos 
fieri, et ideo gratia nulli deest, sed omnibus, quantum in se est, se com- 
municat. | 
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them through the merits of Christ, men could, first, 
believe in one only God, creator of the universe, adore, 
serve, and love him above all things; secondly, they 
could love their neighbor as themselves, abstain from 
all injustice, and live according to conscience and right 
reason; thirdly, they could expect the Redeemer, and 
hope in him, in proportion as they were “acquainted 
with the tradition which was so universal among the 
nations; and thus, abstaining from the worship of 
idols, they were able to secure salvation, or the supreme 
good: “ Glory, honor, and peace to every one that work- 
eth good,* to the Jew first, and also to the Greek” (or 
Gentile). 

But how many among ies who preceded Christ 
corresponded with God’s will for their salvation, is a 
secret that remains. with himself. 

It may be of utility, before concluding this chapter, 
to indicate some of the prophecies made regarding the 
Messiah, and which have been so marvellously accom- . 
plished in Jesus Christ. When the patriarch Jacob 
was about to die; he said to his sons: “The sceptre 
shall not be taken away from Juda, nor a ruler from 
his thigh, till he come that is to be sent, and he shall 
be the expectation of nations.”+ Eighteen centuries 
have passed since the authority which Juda was to 
hold until the advent of the Messiah, was taken away 
by the usurpation of Herod, the stranger, and Jerusa- 
lem itself soon afterwards was destroyed, and the po- 
litical existence of the Jewish nation was extinguished. 


* Rom. 2: 10. t Gen. 49: 10. 
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Between the loss of the sceptre and the ruin of the 
nation, stands the one who was to be sent as “ the ex- 
pectation of nations,” and Jacob’s prediction fulfilled 
indicates Jesus, the Saviour. ‘And there shall come 
forth a rod out of the root of Jesse,” writes Isaias, 
“and a flower shall rise up outof his root, and the 
spirit of the Lord shall rest upon him.”* <“ And thou 
Bethlehem Ephrata art a little one among the thou- 
sands of Juda: out of thee shall he come forth unto me 
that is to be the ruler in Israel, and his going forth is 
from the beginning, from the days of eternity.”+ Zach- 
arias speaksof him as the king of peace, as the Sa- 
viour King, and mentions the mode of his entry into 
the city of Jerusalem.[ Isaias shows how the Jews 
will reject him, how they will be chastised, and how the 
Gentiles will be converted.§ Daniel indicates the time 
when the people shall renounce him, put him to death, 
and cease to be his people.|| ‘Osee tells the consequent 
condition of the Jews: “For the children of Israel 
shall sit many days without king, and without prince, 
and without sacrifice, and without Altar, and without 
Ephod, and without Theraphim.”§] What a wonderful 
fulfilment of this prophecy in the history of this ex- 
traordinary people for eighteen centuries ; existing dis- 
tinct amid nations, but with no nationality, like waters 
that refuse to mingle with the ocean, and in desolation, 
because they have neither sacrifice nor altar, and yet 
imagining that their Messiah, whom their nation has 
always expected, is yet to come! They have even 


* Isaias 11: 1. t Micheas 5: 2. t Zacharias 4 : 9. 
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lived to dwell amid a people who consider it a glory — 
_and a boast that they themselves have “no sacrifice 
and no altar,” which their prophet foretold as a sign 
of ruin and desolation. 


CHAPTER VI. 


JESUS CHRIST—THE INCARNATION-—-THE MOTHER OF GOD, OR 
THE BLESSED VIRGIN-—-THE REDEMPTION-—-THE CROSS. 


. [HE Catholic doctrine regarding Jesus Christ looks 
to two points chiefly: first, his person, or “the Incar- 
nation ;” secondly, his work, or “the Redemption.” 
From these two sources flow all the distinctive truths 
of Christianity. 

We are told that “God so loved the world as to give 
his only-begotten Son; that whosoever believeth in him 
may not perish, but may have everlasting life.”* Also: 
“ And the Word was made flesh and dwelt among us.” + 
“The Word was made flesh.” The only-begotten Son 
of God, second person of the most holy Trinity, took 
human nature and united it to himself in a hypostatic 
or personal union; and this is the mystery of the 
Incarnation, believed and professed by the Catholic 
Church. 

The Incarnation is, then, the personal union of the 
Word of God, his only Son, with the human nature in 
Jesus Christ; so that Jesus Christ is, at the same time, 
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God and man, though in him there is only one person, 
the divine person. It is defined thus:.The hypostatic © 
union of the divine and human natures in-the one per- 
son of the Word made flesh, called Jesus Christ. The 
doctrine of the church concerning this mystery is found 
in this definition, as shown in the Apostle’s Creed, and 
is expressed with more development in the creed called 
the Athanasian. 

In the last-named creed we read thus: “ It is neces- 
sary for eternal salvation to believe faithfully in the 
Incarnation of our Lord Jesus Christ. Now the true 
faith is, that we believe and confess that our Lord Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God, is God and man. He is God, 
being begotten from the substance of the Father before 
all ages; and he is man, being born of the substance 
of his mother in time. Perfect God, perfect man, sub- 
sisting with a reasonable soul and a human flesh. 
Equal to the Father according to the divinity, and in- 
ferior to the Father according to the humanity. Al- 
though he is God and man, there are not however two 
Christs, but there is only one Christ. One, not that 
the divinity has been changed into the humanity, but 
because God has taken the humanity and united it to 
his divinity. One, therefore, not by confusion of the 
substance, but by unity of the person. For as the 
reasonable soul and the body are only one man, so God 
and man are only one Christ.”* 

‘In this profession of faith there are three distinct 
points enunciated. Ist. The divine nature of Jesus 
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Christ; 2dly. His human nature; 3dly. The union of 
these two natures in one only person, which is the 
divine person of the Word. This doctrine also in- 
cludes the following consequences: 1st, from the union 
of the two natures in one person, it follows that Christ, _ 
according to the properties of either nature, can at one 
time be said to be equal to the Father, as he says of 
himself, “I and the Father are one,”* since this is 
true of his divine nature; and at another time that 
he is less than the Father, as when he says, “The 
Father is greater than I ;”+ which is true of his human 
nature. 
2dly. That speaking of Jesus Christ, we may attri- 
bute to God what pertains to man, and to man what 
pertains to God, because he is the same person, who is 
at the same time God and man. Thus we may say 
that God suffered, died, rose again; or say that he is 
man, he is the son of God, or he is God. This conse- 
quence theologians indicate by the term communication 
of idioms. 3dly. That as only the person of the Son 
became incarnate, and the three persons in the God- 
head are distinct from each other as persons, we can- 
not say either of the Father or of the Holy Ghost, that. 
he became incarnate, or suffered, or died, because the 
conjunction of the divine and human natures only 
took place in the person of the Son, and not in that 
‘of the Father or of the Holy Ghost. 4thly. That be- 
cause in Jesus Christ there are united two distinct in- 
telligent natures, there are also two distinct wills, the 
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divine and human, with a perfect coherence between 
the two, the less perfect being always subordinate to 
the more perfect, the human to the divine. 

We are to believe this mystery and the consequences 
which it includes, because it 1s revealed to us by God, 
but we can neither imagine how this union is accom- 
plished, nor can our reason comprehend or understand 
it. God does not require us to understand it, but to 
receive it with the homage of faith. 

The divinity of Jesus Christ is clearly revealed in 
the Holy Scriptures. For instance: “As the Father 
raiseth up the dead and giveth life, so the Son also ` 
giveth life to whom he will. For neither doth the 
Father judge any man, but hath given all judgment to 
the Son. That all men may honor the Son as they 
honor the Father.” John 5:21, &. Again: “For 
as the Father hath life in himself, so hath he given to 
‘the Son also to have life in himself.” Ib. 5 : 26. Also 
St. John’s declaration: “The Word was God ;—the 
Word was made flesh.” Ch.1. Also, “No man hath 
seen God at any time: the only-begotten Son, who is 
in the bosom of the Father, he hath declared him.” 
John 1:18. It was not as man, but as his Son in his 
bosom, that he knew him; he knew the Father, be- 
cause he is God himself, and the true Son of God. 
Again: “God, who at sundry times and in divers 
manners spoke to the fathers by the prophets, last of ' 
all in these days hath spoken to us by his Son, by 
whom also he made the world.” Heb. 1:1, 2. It is 
then he who created all things. 

The apostle, who in his gospel so sublimely states 
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the dogma of the divinity of the Word, and that he 
became flesh, in his first epistle says: “That which 
was from the beginning, which we have heard, which 
we have seen with our eyes, which we have looked 
upon, and our hands have handled of the Word of 
life, —“ We have seen and do bear witness and declare 
to you the eternal life which was with the Father, and 
hath appeared to us.” That is to say: the Word, who 
is eternal life, hath appeared to us, and we declare him 
to you, “that you may have fellowship with us, and 
that our fellowship may be with the Father and with 

-his Son Jesus Christ.” 1 John, ch. 1, 2, 3. “ Who is 
he that overcometh the world, but he that believeth 
that Jesus Christ is the Son of God.” 1 Ep. 5: 5. 

Besides, Jesus declares to his friends that he is God: 
“Flesh and blood hath not revealed it to you, but my 
Father, who is in Heaven.” Matt. 16. He declares 
it to the multitude: “It is my Father who glorifieth 
me—Amen! Amen! Isay unto you before Abraham 
was made I am;” and thus claims to be self-existent, 
and, therefore, God. John 8. He declares the same 
before the tribunals of the country when adjured: “I 
adjure thee by the living God that thou tell us if thou 
be the Christ, the Son of God. Jesus saith to him: 
Thou hast said it.” Matt. 26:63. And the answer 
in St. Mark is more direct. “And Jesus said to him: 
Iam; and you shall see the Son of Man sitting on 
the right hand of the power of God, and coming with 
the clouds of Heaven.” Mark 14:62. All his life 
and acts to the end were in harmony with his claim to - 
be equal to God. 
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The Mother of God—The Blessed Virgin Mary. 


Having determined to manifest himself to man in 
the flesh with a real human body, God selected the 
most excellent of human creatures for his mother, a 
young and holy virgin, descended from the royal line 
of David, but poor and unknown. From her womb 
he assumed the substance of human nature, and united 
it in an incomprehensible manner in his divine per- 
sonality with the divine substance which. he received 
from all eternity by generation from the Father; and 
thus being the only-begotten Son of God the Father. 
in his divine nature, he became the only son of the 
Virgin Mary in his human nature; and being at the 
same time God and man, but only one person, his virgin 
mother became truly “ Mother of God.” From her he 
received the body which fitted him to be the redeemer 
of the human race. 

_ The divine maternity of Mary, in whom only are 

found maternity and virginity, is then a capital tenet 
of Catholic faith, placing her with her divine Son in 
the centre of the circle of Christian dogmas. 

A creature privileged above all others, she is en- 
riched with all graces, endowed with glorious titles and 
prerogatives, and exalted above all creatures, above 
angels as well as saints. 

She not only justly bears the title of mother of God, 
but in becoming mother remained a virgin, and de- 
served and wears the title of ever a virgin. Though 
Jesus Christ in the Scriptures is represented as calling 
certain persons his brothers, yet it was only according 
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to the Jewish custom of speech, which gave this name 
to cousins and other near relations, and not that his 
_ mother ever gave birth to other children. And the 
Scriptures themselves show who were the mothers of 
these persons thus designated as the brothers of Jesus. 

It is also the faith of the Catholic church that the 
blessed Virgin Mary never sullied her soul with the 
stain of actual sin, even venial sin. This was a special — 
privilege granted to the holy mother of God. 

It has also been generally believed in the church, 
and in our own days has been defined as an article of 
faith, that God gave to the blessed Virgin Mary the 
extraordinary privilege of exemption from the stain of 
original sin. It is defined as of divine revelation that 
the blessed Virgin Mary in the first instant of her con- 
ception in the womb of her mother, “by a special grace 
and privilege of God omnipotent, in view of the merits 
of Jesus Christ, the Saviour of the human race, has 
been preserved and exempted from all stain of original 
sin.” This is the doctrine of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion of the Virgin Mother of God.* 

Before this definition was made, the doctrine of the 
Immaculate Conception was in the same condition 
as the doctrine of her Asswmption into Heaven is at 
present. It was believed by the children of the 
church, and had its appropriate. place in the calendar 
of feasts, and its proper day and mass, just as the As- 
sumption now has, and pious Catholics devoutly be- 


* Defined 8th December, 1854. The Council of Trent in its decree 
concerning original sin, declares: that it is not its intention to include 
the Blessed Virgin.—Sess. v. | 
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lieved that Mary had received this extraordinary pri- 
vilege, and prayed that a definition should be given to 
the world by the voice of the church. When defined, 
they received no new point of faith, but an authorized 
definition of what already they believed. Thus what 
is now believed regarding the Assumption of the 
Blessed Virgin may at some future day be defined. 

As Mary is the mother of the Son of God, and was 
made so by the overshadowing of the Holy Ghost, she 
is rightly styled the spouse of the Eternal Father and 
the sanctuary of the Holy Ghost. The mutual love 
of the Father and the Son, which in God is infinite and 
_ perfect, and therefore personal, and who is the third 
person of the Adorable Trinity, came upon Mary to 
associate her with the divine paternity of the Father, 
that she might conceive a son, who at the same time 
should be his eternal and only-begotten Son. As Jesus 
Christ is engendered from all eternity from the sole 
- substance of the Eternal Father, so in time is he en- 
gendered from the sole substance of his Virgin mother, 
the wonderful offspring of two mysterious generations, 
the first eternal and divine, the other in time and 
human. In the divine the Holy Ghost proceeds from 
the Father and the Son as the spiration of love; and 
-in the human, the Holy Ghost, the personal love of the 
Father and Son, consecrates the sanctuary in which 
the Son is to receive a new birth from a Virgin with 
whom the Father shares his divine paternity. 

All divine operations, ad extra, are common to the 
three Divine persons, yet the Scriptures and the Creed 
teach us that “ Jesus Christ was conceived of the Holy 
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Ghost, and born of the Virgin Mary.” This mystery 
is attributed especially to the Holy Ghost as a most 
wonderful miracle of power and love. He did not 
generate, but created the humanity of Christ; but the 
Virgin Mary generated the body from her own sub- 
stance by the power of the Holy Ghost, and giving 
birth to him, who wag never a man a moment without 
being also God, she became truly mother of God, and 
could truly call him Son:whom the Eternal Father also 
calls his only-begotten Son. : 

Who can imagine the greatness of this dignity, the 
sublimity of this association of Mary with the three 
Divine persons of the Godhead, the height and depth 
and breadth of these fundamental mysteries of Chris- 
tianity ! 


The Work of Redemption—The Cross. 


The knowledge that the Son of God has become 
man, induces the question, Why did he become man? 
Catholic doctrine answers with the Creed: “For us 
men and for our salvation he descended from heaven,” 
and was made man. Under the title of Saviour of man- 
kind he is known, loved, and adored; hence his name 
is JEsus. “She shall bring forth a son, and thou shalt 
call his name Jesus. For he shall save his people 
from their sins.”* “For God indeed was in Christ 
reconciling the world to himself.”+ 

Whether the original plan of divine Providence con- 
templated the holy mystery of the Incarnation as the 


* Matt. 1: 21. ł 2Cor. 6:19. 
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end for which God created the world, that he might 
communicate himself, and bring about the union of in- 
telligent creatures with himself; or whether the rigor- 
ous demands of Divine justice required the incarnation 
for the manifestation of infinite mercy to our race, 
“that justice and peace might embrace,’”* it is dis- 
tinctly taught as a tenet of Catholic faith that the 
Kternal Son of God became man in order to redeem 
and save mankind. To suppose that God could not 
have accorded pardon to our race without the price 
paid for it by the Redeemer had he willed to do so, 
would not be credible; but to receive the satisfaction 
which his supreme justice required at the same time 
that his infinite mercy displayed itself in forgiving, 
the mysteries of the incarnation and the cross became 
indispensable. A substituted victim of infinite merit 
and value, and yet a victim of our race, and represent- 
ing our race, was needed, to the end that justice might 
be duly satisfied and mercy be manifested. 

To blot out our sins the satisfaction of Christ was 
therefore for us entirely necessary. By his death on 
_ the cross he redeemed us, and merited for us justifica- 
tion. “He was offered because it was his own will,” 
and “the Lord laid on him the iniquities of us all.”+ 
He died for the salvation of all men, and if any perish 
it will not be because ample satisfaction has not been 
made for them, but because they have failed to secure 
an application to themselves of the merits of Christ. 
The just offered himself for the unjust ; he offered him- 


* Ps. 84: 11. + Isaias 58. 
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self freely, of his own will, and because of his love, 
and he abundantly merited forgiveness for all, and by 
his obedience and humiliations merited for himself as 
man, an exaltation most extraordinary, and a name 
above all names. “He is the propitiation for our sins, 
and not for ours only, but also for those of the whole 
world.”* He alone bears the title of mediator: “ For 
there is one God, and one mediator of God and man, 
- the man Christ Jesus, who gave himself a redemption 
for all.”+ 
_ He chose the cross as the altar of his sacrifice, that 
life might arise from whence death had sprung, and 
that the devil, who from the tree had conquered, should 
in the tree be overcome. He chose an ignominious and 
cruel death on the cross, in order to heal in us the con- 
cupiscence of the flesh, the concupiscence of the eyes, 
and the pride of life. He chose to be crucified amid 
abandonment, contempt, sufferings, and agony, in 
order to signify to us the deformity and atrocity of sin, 
which demanded such an extraordinary punishment 
and expiation. __ 

The following are the chief benefits which he has 
merited for us by his death: 

1. He has washed us from our sins in his blood. 

2. He has liberated us from „the servitude of the 
devil, and rescued us from the powers of darkness and 
the jaws of hell. 

3. He has transferred us into his kingdom, and 


* 1 John 11: 2. l + 1 Tim. 11: 5. 
We 
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opened for us the gates of heaven, which sin had 
closed. 

4. He has presented to us the exemplar of all the 
virtues, the practice of which is necessary for obtain- 
ing the kingdom of heaven. 

5. He has merited for us all the graces which enable 
us to practise virtues, and to secure eternal life. We 
can do nothing without him, and his blood is the foun- 
tain from which all graces flow. 

The supereminent science of salvation is the know- 
ledge of Jesus Christ, and him crucified; “to those 
who perish, a folly; but to such as are saved, the 
power of God.” But this science is not a mere specu- 
lative faith in Jesus Christ crucified. It is an active 
faith, which labors “to make up what is wanting in 
the passion of Christ,”+ which is the application of his 
merits. To effect the application of his merits to in- 
dividuals, Jesus Christ established his Church, insti- 
tuted his sacraments, gave existence to his perpetual 
sacrifice, commissioned his apostles to go and preach 
his gospel and the kingdom of God to all nations, to 
administer his sacraments, and to set up his cross as 
“a standard to the peoples.” t He declared to all that 
it is necessary for them “to work out their salvation,” 
and said: “ He that will come after me, let him deny 
himself, take up his cross daily, and follow me.”§ As 
he paid the price,|| it was his right to place the con- 


* 1Cor.1:17. ł Col.1: 24. f Isaias 49:22. ĝ St. Luke 9: 23, 

|| “For you are bought with a great price.” 1Cor.6: 20. ‘Christ 
died for us; much more, therefore, being now justified by his blood, shall 
we be saved from wrath through him. For if when we were enemies we 
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ditions upon which he would share his merits and his 
glory with others. And that none might entertain a 
doubt of his ability to fulfil his promises, in addition 
to the numerous miracles of his life, he arose trium- 
phantly from among the dead, on the third day, as he 

had foretold, and for forty days gave numerous proofs 
of the reality of his resurrection ; and finally, in sight 
of a multitude of witnesses, left the earth, and as- 
cended to the right hand of his Father. 


CHAPTER VII. 


OF THE HOLY GHOST—HE IS A TRUE PERSON—HIS DIVINITY 
PROVED—HE IS CONSUBSTANTIAL WITH THE FATHER AND THE 
SON—THE HOLY GHOST PROCEEDS FROM THE FATHER AND THE 
BON— HIS GIFTS AND FRUITS. 


AT a very early period of Christianity there appeared 
heretics, who impugned the doctrines of faith regarding 
the third person of the blessed Trinity, as professed in 
the Apostle’s creed, which says: “TI believe in the Holy 
Ghost.” The martyr, Ignatius, mentions several, of 
whom some denied the existence of the Holy Ghost 
altogether; others declared that he was the same with 
the Father and the Son, and others, such as Valentinus, 


were reconciled to God by the death of his Son, much more being recon- 
ciled, we shall -be saved by his life.” Rom. 5:9, 10. It is necessary 
with faith zo live the life of Christ to obtain salvation, as his Apostle de- 
clares: ‘‘ That he left us an example that we might follow his steps.” 
1 Pet. 2: 21. 
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depressed the Son and the Holy Ghost to the mere 
condition of angels. The controversy with Arius about 
the divinity of Jesus Christ, which he denied, seemed, 
for a time, to absorb all minds, and little mention oc- 
curred in the controversy about the question of the Holy 


Ghost. The divinity of the Son of God was vindicated © 


and declared by the Council of Nice, and Arius and his 
followers were condemned in 325. ‘It was one of his 
followers, Macedonius, who again broached a heresy 
with regard to the Holy Ghost, whom he excluded from 
the Divine essence, and asserted to be a mere creature 
of the Father and the Son. In 381 the Macedonian 


heresy was condemned by the general Council of Con- 


stantinople. These councils professed, as in the Apos- 
tle’s creed, “faith in the Holy Ghost,” and placed the 
three Divine persons on equality as worthy to be adored 
and glorified together. Macedonius did not deny the 
personality of the Holy Ghost, but other- heretics, as 
reported by St. Gregory Nazianzen, did so, pretending 
that he was a mere energy or quality. Again, some 
of them considered him a mere creature, and others a 


person of a different nature from God, and of inferior 


dignity to the Father and Son. A council of Alexan- 
dria in 3862, over which St. Athanasius presided, con- 
demned as heretics those who should assert that the 
Holy Ghost is a creature. A council in Illiricum, held 
in 367, as Theodoret testifies, defined the divinity of 
the Holy Ghost; and shortly afterwards one held at 
Rome, under Pope Damasus, defined, against Auxen- 
- tius, that he is of one and the same substance with the 
Father. The Socinians of more modern days differ 
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_ from most of the ancient opponents of the Holy Ghost, 
who admitted his personality, which they.deny. The 
Socinians represent that the Holy Ghost is but the 
power of God, a mere energy or quality, as did some 
of the ancient heretics. 

It is of faith that the Holy Ghost is a person; the 
third person of the blessed Trinity, God as the Father 
and the Son, God with the Father and the Son; that 
with them he is coequal and consubstantial ; that these 
three persons are one God, as St. John says: “The 
Father, the Word, and Holy Ghost, and these three 
are one.”* And that the Holy Ghost is to be adored 
and glorified together with the Father and the Son. 


Proofs that the Holy Ghost 1s a True Person, not a Mere 
Quality. 


That the Holy Ghost is a person is proved from the 
Holy Scriptures: First, because to him are attributed 
operations proper to persons. The Scriptures declare 
that he teaches: “‘ He will teach you all things.” John 
14: 26. Secondly, he is represented as a witness: 
“He will give testimony of me.” John 15 : 26. Third- 
ly, he is represented as searching the deep things of 
God: “ For the Spirit searcheth all things; yea, the 
deep things of God.” 1Cor.2:10. Fourthly, he ap- 
points to the ministry of the church: “The Holy Ghost 
said to them, Separate me Saul and Barnabas, for the 
work whereunto I have taken them.” Acts 13: 2. 
Fifthly, he operates according to his own will, and be- 


* 1st Epis. of St. John 5: 7. ` 
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stows gifts: “But all these things one and the same 
Spirit worketh, dividing to every one according as he 
will.” 1 Cor. 12:11. Sixthly, he is represented as 
aiding our infirmities and praying for us: “ Likewise 
the Spirit also helpeth our infirmity. For we know 
not what we should pray for as we ought; but the 
Spirit himself asketh for us with unspeakable groan- 
ings.” Rom. 8:26. And when St. Paul asked at 
Ephesus of certain disciples, ‘“ Have you received the 
Holy Ghost since you believed?’* they said, “ We 
have not so much as heard whether there be a Holy 
Ghost,” it is evident they understood a person to be 
spoken of, and not a mere quality, for they knew that 
God could bestow supernatural gifts, and would not 
have said, “We have not heard whether there be a 
Holy Ghost,” as speaking of a virtue or quality. 
Secondly. The same is proved from passages which 
show that he proceeds from the Father, is sent by the 
Father and the Son, and is another person than the 
Son. “I will ask the Father, and he shall give you 
another Paraclete.” John 14:16. Again: “ But when 
the Paraclete cometh, whom I will send you from the 
Father, the Spirit of truth, who proceedeth from the 
Father, he shall give testimony of me.” John 15 : 26. 
Again: “It is expedient to you that I go; for if I go 
not, the Paraclete will not come to you; but if I go, I 
will send him to you. And when he is come he will 
convince the world of sin, and of justice, and of judg- 
ment.” John 16: 7,8. These all clearly indicate a 
person. | 


* Acts 19: 2. 
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Thirdly. We read in the Scriptures that the Holy 
Ghost assumed a visible appearance, as of that of a 
dove at the baptism of Jesus Christ, and of tongues of 
fire on the day of Pentecost. And we do not read of 
a mere quality, or even a divine attribute, assuming a 
visible form. In St. Luke 3 : 22, we read: “And the 
Holy Ghost descended in a bodily shape as a dove upon 
him.” And in Acts 2 : 3, 4, “ And there appeared to 
them parted tongues as it were of fire, and it sat upon 
every one of them: and they were filled with the Holy 
Ghost, and they began to speak with divers tongues, 
according as the Holy.Ghost gave them to speak.” 
They received not merely gifts, but the Holy Ghost 
himself.. This faith is also clearly shown in the writ- 
ings of the fathers and doctors of the church. 


Proofs that the Holy Ghost is God. 


In the Holy Scriptures, he is called God and Lord. 
Isaias represents that he “heard the voice of the 
Lord” (Jehovah). Is.6:8. And St. Paul tells us, 
“Well did the Holy Ghost speak to our fathers by 
Isaias the prophet,”* thus showing that the Holy 
Ghost is the Lord who spoke to Isaias, and therefore 
representing him as a person and as God. David also 
‘writes thus in the 23d chapter of the second book of . 
Kings: “The spirit of the Lord hath spoken by me, © 
and his word by my tongue. The God of Israel said 
to me, the strong one of Israel spoke, the ruler of . 
men ;” and St. Peter, in Acts 1 : 16, represents that it 


* Acts 28 : 25. 
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was “the Holy Ghost who spoke before by the mouth 
of David.” Therefore the Holy Ghost is the God of 
Israel, the strong one, the ruler of men. In the Old 
Testament, God, Jehovah, is represented as speaking 
by the prophets, and the New Testament declares that 
these prophets were inspired by the Holy Ghost. “ For 
prophecy came not by the will of man at any time; 
but the holy men of God spoke, inspired by the Holy 
Ghost,” writes St. Peter, prince of the Apostles: 2d 
Epistle, 21. The Holy Ghost is then truly God, the 
Lord. To Ananias St. Peter says: “ Why hath Satan 
tempted thy heart, that thou shouldst le to the Holy 
Ghost? . . . . Thou hast not lied to men, but to 
God.”* To lie to the Holy Ghost is therefore to le to 
God, and the Holy Ghost is God. St. Paul asks the 
Corinthians: “ Know you not that you are the temple 
of God, aud that the Spirit of God dwelleth in you?’+ 
The Holy Ghost in the heart of the Christian is God 
dwelling in his temple. And again: “ Know you not 
that your members are the temple of the Holy Ghost, 
who is in you, whom you have from God, and you are 
not your own? For you are bought with a great price. 
Glorify and bear God in your body.”{ The Apostle 
then calls the body of the Christian the temple of the 
Holy Ghost and the temple of God, as if the same 
thing, giving it to be known that the Holy Ghost is 
God. The Apostle also declares that whatever may 
be the diversity of graces, or of ministry, or of opera- 
tions, there is but the same spirit, the same Lord, the 


* Acts 6: 4. ț 1 Cor. 3: 16. t 1 Cor. 6: 19, 20. 
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same God, who worketh all in all.* And to the Holy 
Spirit in various places the Scriptures attribute all the 
attributes which pertain to God. Hence, Christians 
have at all times confessed the divinity of the Holy 
Ghost, and glorified him with the Father and the Son, 

- distinguishing the three Divine persons, but not divid- 
ing the substance or essence in God. 


The Three Divine Persons are Distinct as Persons, but 
One in Essence. 


It is a doctrine of faith that the three Divine per- 
sons are distinct from each other. The Father is not 
the Son nor the Holy Ghost; the Son is not the Father 
nor the Holy Ghost; the Holy Ghost is not the Father 
nor the Son. Yet these three are not distinct as to 
the substance nor as to the absolute attributes, for all 
three have the'same substance and absolute attributes, 
—they are consubstantial, coeternal, and coequal in 
all things, because of the perfect unity of the divine 
substance which 1s common to them, and entire and 
individual in each of them. Without being con- 
founded, they are united in the same substance, so 
that they are truly in each other. “I am in the 
Father and the Father is in me,” says Jesus Christ. 
It is in the personality only that there is a distinction. 
The relative properties of paternity, filiation and spira- 
tion constitute the only distinction or difference be- 
tween them. Paternity belongs only to the Father, 
filiation only to the Son, and spiration as received, or. 

* 1 Cor. 12: 4, 5, 6 
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termed passive, only to the Holy Ghost. - The Father 
is the principle from whom the Son from all eternity 
is begotten, and the Father with the Son is the prin- 
ciple from whom the Holy Ghost proceeds. It is a 
doctrine of faith, that the Son is begotten of the Father | 
only, as expressed in the Creeds of Nice and Constan- ` 

_ tinople. It is a doctrine of faith, that the Holy Ghost 
proceeds eternally from the Father and the Son, as 
from one principle, and one only spiration. Thus have 
the Fathers taught, and the Councils defined, the doc- 
trine as to the mystery of the Trinity. 

The Scriptures show this doctrine. Attributes be- 
longing only to God are attributed to the Holy Ghost. 
“For the spirit of the Lord hath filled the whole 
world.” Wisd. 1: 7. “They were filled with the 
Holy Ghost.” Acts 2. These apply to him what 
cannot be said of any one less than God. His opera- 
tions can only result from the attribute of omnipo- 
tence; he gives the word of wisdom, the word of 
knowledge, the grace of healing, the working of mira- 
cles, the power of prophecy, the discerning of spirits, 
diverse kinds of tongues, the interpretation of speeches, 
all “ operations which the same spirit, the same Lord, 
the same God worketh.” 1 Cor. 12. Omniscience is 
attributed to him: “But to us God hath revealed 
= them by his Spirit. For the Spirit searcheth all things, 
yea the deep things of God.” 1 Cor.2:10. Again: 
‘When he shall come he shall teach you all things.” 
John 16:13. Supreme majesty and dignity must be 
reckoned to be his, from this declaration of the Sa- 
viour in Mark 3 : 28: “Amen: I say unto you that 
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all sins shall be forgiven unto the sons of men, and 
the blasphemies wherewith they shall blaspheme: but 
he that shall blaspheme against the Holy Ghost, shall 
never have forgiveness, but shall be guilty of an ever- 
lasting sin.” | 

Forgiveness of sin is an operation of the Holy - 
Ghost, and who can forgive sins against God except 
God himself, either directly or indirectly? “Receive 
ye the Holy Ghost: whose sins you shall forgive, they 
are forgiven.” John 20. “You are washed, you are 
sanctified, you are justified in the name of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and in the Spirit of our God.” 1 Cor. 6. 
“Unless a man is born again of water and the Holy 
Ghost, he cannot enter into the kingdom of God.” 
John 3: 5. 

He anoints, signs, and adopts the children of God: 
“In whom also believing you were signed with the 
Holy Spirit of promise; who is the pledge of our in- 
heritance.” Ephes. 1 : 13, 14. He diffuses charity : 
“ Because the charity of God is poured forth in our 
hearts by the Holy Ghost, who is given to us.” Rom. 
‘5:5. He attends to the government of the church: 
“ Separate me Saul and Barnabas, for the work where- 
unto I have taken them.” Acts 3:2. “Take heed to 
yourselves, and to the whole flock, wherein the Holy 
Ghost hath placed you bishops to rule the church of 
God.” Acts 20: 28. Here Christ is referred to as be- 
ing Ged, and the Holy Ghost is declared to select and 
appoint bishops to rule the church of God. Nume- 
rous testimonies from tradition and the Fathers might 


be adduced to show that the Holy Ghost is God, con- 
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substantial with the Father and the Son, but the 
Scriptures are clear enough on this doctrine to dispense 
me from citing other testimonies. 


The Holy Ghost proceeds from the Father and the Son. 


That the Holy Ghost preceeds from the Father and 
the Son, as from one principle, is also proved from the 
Scriptures. Procession may be twofold: immanent, so 
called because its term remains within its principle; 
and transient, because its term is beyond or outside of 
its principle. The thought of the mind remaining in 
it is an example of immanent procession. Procession 
may be perfect and imperfect. The perfect is when 
the term is subsistent, and of the same essence and 
nature with its principle. The imperfect, is when 
the term is not subsistent, as thought in the mind, or 
when it is not of the same essence with its principle, 
as the Son among things created. To deny proces- 
sions in God, one must deny the Trinity altogether, 
but to determine the mode in which they exist in God 
is not easy. The Scriptures prove that there are in 
God two processions. Jesus Christ says of himself: | 
“For from God I proceed.” John 8:42. “I came 
forth from the Father and came into the world.” John 
16:28. Of the Holy Ghost also he says: “When 
the Paraclete cometh—who proceedeth from the Fa- 
ther.” John 15 : 26. The Council of Nice declares 
belief “in the only-begotten Son of God, born of the 
Father, and that the Holy Ghost proceeds from the 
Father.” , a 

There must be among the three persons of the Holy 
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Trinity an order of subsisting and operating, and this 
- order is constantly indicated in the Holy Scriptures, 
which name the Father in the first place, then the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost after the Father and the Son, 
asin the formula of Baptism. Matt. 28, and in 1 John 
0. This order is constantly observed in the doxologies 
and symbols of the church. This order can have its 
reason only in the processions, because it cannot have 
itin the nature, essence, or substance, which is com- 
mon and the same in the three Divine persons. What 
therefore makes one to be distinct from the other is 
the relation arising from the two processions, the first 
by generation, and the second by simple procession, 
called also, in the principle, active spiration, and in the 
‘term passive spiration. The generation of the Son is 
admitted by all who receive the doctrine of the Blessed 
Trinity. There is dispute concerning the procession 
of the Holy Ghost, the Catholic doctrine teaching that 
he proceeds from the Father and the Son, while the 
schismatical Greek church and others holding with it 
in faith, profess that he proceeds from the Father only. 
There are different texts of the Scriptures which prove 
the Catholic doctrine, and these are of three kinds. 
Texts of the first kind, in which the Holy Ghost is 
said to receive from the Son. When the Son by that 
itself which he receives from the Father proceeds from 
him, it is certainly understood that the Holy Ghost 
proceeds from the Son when he receives from him; for 
one person in God cannot in any way receive from 
another but by proceeding from him. Of the Holy 
Ghost it is said: “ But when he, the Spirit of truth, is 
g* ‘ 
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come, he will teach you all truth. For he shall not 
speak of himself: but what things soever he shall hear 
he shall speak.” John 16:13. Again: “He shall 
glorify me, because he shall receive of mine, and shall 
show it to you.” John 5:14. And why he receives 
from Christ is declared: “All things whatsoever the 
Father hath are mine; therefore I said, he shall re- 
ceive of mine, and show it to you.” John 15. This 
shows clearly that there is nothing in the Father which 
the Son has not, except the relation which arises from 
the difference of personality; for the active spiration 
which is in the Father is the same in the Son, and is 
common to the Father and the Son as the principle of 
the Holy Ghost, and the Holy Ghost therefore proceeds - 
from the Father and the Son. 

Secondly. Texts in which the Holy Ghost is said to 
be sent by the Son. It is evident that the mission of 
one person by the other supposes the procession of the 
one from the other. The Father is sent by no one; 
the Son is sent only by the Father. Now, the Scripture 
teaches that the Holy Ghost is sent by the Son: “But 
when the Paraclete cometli, whom I will send you from 
the Father.” John 15: 26. Again: “IfI go not, the 
Paraclete will not come to you; but if I go, I will send 
him to you.” John 16:7. When, in the Scripture, 
it is said Jesus Christ was sent by the Spirit of God, 
this is to be understood of him as man, since, as God, 
his mission was only from the Father. 

Thirdly. There are passages or texts which indicate 
the same truth, by saying that the Holy Ghost is the 
Spirit of the Son: “And the Spirit of Jesus suffered 
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them not.” Acts 16:7. “Now if any man have not 
the Spirit of Christ, he is none of his.” Rom. 8: 9. 
“God has sent the Spirit of his Son into your hearts, . 
crying, Abba, Father.” Gal. 4:6. And in John 20 
Jesus breathed upon his Apostles, saying: “ Receive 
ye the Holy Ghost.” “ What,” asks St. Augustine, — 
“what other thing did that breathing signify, unless 
that the Holy Ghost proceeds also from himself?” 
Fathers and councils teach this doctrine, yet its obsti- 
nate denial is one of the two chief obstacles* to a return 
of the Greek church to Catholic unity. Without ad- 
mitting that the Holy Ghost proceeds from the Son in 
conjunction with the Father, he could not be distin- 
guished from the Son, as the relative opposition is what 
makes the distinction of the Divine persons from each 
other. j 

In the regeneration of men by baptism they are bap- 
tized in one name, but belonging to three Divine per- 
sons: “ Baptizing them in the name of the Father, 
-and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” The third 
person is, therefore, proved to be God by his very name. 
For only God is “ the Holy Spirit” by excellence, being 
a pure Spirit, infinitely holy, the source of holiness, and 
the creator of spirits. It is because each of the other 
Divine persons has his appropriate designation that 
= the term Holy Spirit is used to designate the third 
person of the Holy Trinity, and especially because it 
is his office to bestow sanctity on the souls who were 
purchased by the blood of the incarnate Son of God. _ 


* The supremacy of the Pope and the Procession of the Holy Ghost. 


en 
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Of the Gifts and Fruits of the Holy Ghost. 


We have nothing in natural and sensible things to 
furnish us a comparison by which we can be able to 
comprehend how itis that the Holy Ghost “is given to 
us,” or ‘dwells in us,” as in his temple; but we are 
told by theologians that there are certain supernatural 
qualities, called the gifts of the Holy Ghost, which God 
gives, by infusion, to the Christian soul in the sacra- 
ment of confirmation, to render it obedient to the 
promptings and inspirations of grace, and to strength- 
en it for the spiritual combat. These are indicated in 
the eleventh chapter of Isaias, verse 2d, where, refer- 
ring to Jesus Christ, the prophet seems, in vision, to 
behold what others afterwards really witnessed, when, 
on the banks of the Jordan, the Holy Ghost, in form 
of a dove, rested on the head of the Son of God: “And 
the Spirit of the Lord shall rest upon him; the spirit 
of wisdom and understanding, the spirit of counsel and 
fortitude, the spirit of knowledge and of godliness, and 
he shall be filled with the spirit of the fear of the 
Lord.” These, though common operations of the three 
divine persons, are called the gifts of the Holy Ghost, 
because they proceed from the infinite love of God, and 
therefore are attributed to the Holy Ghost. 

The twelve fruits of the Holy Ghost are summed up 
in this passage of St. Paul: “ But the fruit of the Spirit 
is charity, joy, peace, patience, benignity, goodness, 
longanimity, mildness, faith, modesty, continency, and 
chastity.” Gal. 5: 22, 23. They are termed fruits, 
because they are effects and works which the Holy 
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Ghost produces in us by means of the virtues, and es- 
pecially by charity, which is the first mentioned by the 
Apostle, and which is as the mother and nurse of the 
rest. As the ultimate effort of the tree is the maturity 
of its fruits, which are the glory and crown thereof, so 
are the Christian virtues, operated by the Holy Spirit, 
the ultimate result and crowning glory of the super- — 
natural power of man, acting for his final end: “Fear 
God and keep his commandments: for this is all man.’”* 


_ As the tree is known by its fruits, so by these fruits is 


a virtuous and good man known, as, on the contrary, 
a vicious man is known by the works of the senses and 
the flesh. “ By their fruits shall ye know them,” says 
the Saviour of men. | 
When we consider that the Holy Ghost not only 
presides over the church, enlightens and directs her, 
and gives her fecundity for bringing forth the children 


of God; that he illustrated her origin by the promise 


and expectation of prophecy and the splendor of mira- 
cles, and continues to aid her always to uphold amid 
the world the light of divine revelation, the truth which 
only can make men free for time and eternity; but 
also that it is he who enkindles in the hearts of indi- 
viduals the fire of charity to God and the neighbor, 
who enriches them with gifts, and enables-them to lift 


_up their aspirations to heavenly delights and rewards, 


to produce supernatural works and virtues, to bear the 
cross, and resist the assaults of the devil; who, in a 
word, sanctifies and justifies the souls whom Christ 


* Ecclesiastes 12 : 18. 
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redeemed, we should be filled with love and gratitude, 
and resolve never by our conduct “to grieve the Holy 
Spirit.”* 


CHAPTER VIIL 


THE CHURCH OF JESUS CHRIST—ITS MARKS, UNITY, SANCTITY, 
CATHOLICITY, AND APOSTOLICITY—-THESE MARKS BELONG ONLY 
TO THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


JEsus Curist died for all, and desired to provide sal- 
vation for all, by giving them the knowledge of the 
truth, and cleansing them from their sins. He wished 
to render them holy here in this world, and to elevate 
them to glory and happiness in the next. For most 
of mankind this work was yet to be done when he de- 
parted from the earth, and visibly ascended to take 
possession of his kingdom. But this work is super- 
natural, and can only be accomplished by himself. He 
therefore in some effectual, although invisible manner, 
` will prolong his presence on earth, and extend his in- 
fluence to every part of it, by extending, if we can use 
the term, his incarnation in a great moral organism, a 
vast society or corporation, which is to be known as 
his church. “God hath placed under him the whole- 
church, which is his body.”+ The church is his spouse, 
and therefore is one with Christ. “Christ is the 
saviour of his body,”{ which. is his church. The 


* Ephes. 4 : 80. + Ephes. 1 : 22, 28. t Ephes. 5 : 28. 
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church is Jesus Christ continuing the work of the sal- 
vation of men by teaching his doctrines, and applying 
to souls the aids and graces which he has provided in 
his sacraments. As Jesus Christ lived and taught the 
truths of his religion, so is his church his religion, 
living and acting as well as teaching; the visible em- 
- bodiment of Christianity. We speak particularly of 
his church on earth, established by him to aid him in 
his work of-restorer and saviour of men, commissioned 
to teach men to know and observe his doctrines and 
commandments, and to minister and dispense his mys 
teries and graces. 

This terrestrial church or association is the society 
which Jesus Christ founded on earth, and placed under 
a ministry by him chosen, and to which he promised 
that it should be directed and guided by the Holy 
Ghost, while fulfilling its commission to extend to all 
parts of the earth and to all generations of men the 
influences, the graces, the truths of his religion for 
reconciling men with God, and conducting them in the 
way of truth, holiness, and salvation. After men die, 
as members of this society they still belong to Christ, 
if saved, and are still members of his body; they be- 
long to the church, and rank with those who are to be 
further purified in the next world, or with those tri- 
umphant in heaven, but they no longer are of his 
society or church on earth. For the departed, either 
the work has already been accomplished, or it is for- 
evermore impossible. They are either with the saints 
in glory, stopped for a time on the way to be further 
cleansed, or they are lost forever. But men on earth, 
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if members of Christ, must be found “in his body,” 
which is his church, and if not in this society, believ- 
ing and acting with it, they can neither certainly know 
the truths which he has revealed, nor profit by the 
graces which he dispenses. The church is the conti- 
nuator of his work as teacher and saviour; she is his 
voice, his organ, his representative ; and as no one can 
come to the Father except through Christ, so no one 
can come to Christ except through his church. 

As we confess that God made himself visible in 
Christ in the incarnation, so we believe that Christ 
manifests himself to the world in his visible church, 
which the apostle calls “the church of God,”* because 
Christ is God. For the sake of men God became visi- 
ble, and made himself man; and to save men, he 
clothed supernatural truths and mysteries with lan- 
guage, that they might be known to men; for their 
sake he appointed visible men to preach these truths 
and mysteries ; to suit men, and profit them, he placed 
his graces in sensible ceremonies and rites, and com- 
manded visible men to administer them, and said: 
“ Upon” the chief or leader of these, whom he termed 
“this rock, I will build my church.”+ It shall be 
“one fold under one shepherd,” where the mere unity 
of the members shall convince the world that I have 
been sent by my Father. The church of Christ. is 
therefore a visible society. How shall it be known 
and distinguished from all other societies? The Catho- 
lic doctrine answers from the creed: “J believe one 


ed 


* 1 Tim. 8: 15. . t Matt. 16 : 18. ț John 17 : 21. 
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Holy Catholic and Apostolical Church.” These four 
marks, when found together, manifest the church 
which all ages have recognized and professed to be the 
church of Jesus Christ. They cannot be found toge- 
ther in any society which is not the church of Christ. 
They are characteristics which grow up from that 
which they indicate, and they cannot be separated 
from the church which Jesus Christ founded for the 
benefit of “all nations, promising to be with it, and to 
preserve it to the end of the world”* against “the — 
gates of hell,” or the efforts of its enemies to destroy it. 


Unity of the Church, the First Mark. 


It is certain that Jesus Christ speaks of his church 
as one. ‘On this rock I will found my church,” not 
many churches. There can, consequently, be only one 
society, which is his organ, and represents him: “One 
body and one spirit,” as “there is but one Lord, one 
faith, and one baptism—there is but one God, the 
Father of us all.”{ The unity of the church is essen- 
tial to its nature and to its end. The church is the 
Christian religion embodied, and in action under an 
exterior visible form. The Christian religion is one, 
teaches to mankind one faith, aggregates men together 
under Christ, and makes them members of one house- 
hold, termed by the apostle “the house of God.” If 
a person is not a member of this one society, he is not 
in union with Christ, the head, because the head pre- 
sides only over the members of the body. The doc- 


* Matt. 28 : 2). + Matt. 16 : 18. t Eph. 4: 5, 6. 
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trines, the spirit, the virtues of Jesus Christ are with 
his church, and cannot be claimed and dispensed by 
mere human societies and organizations. Hence, all 
Christendom, except such as from interest or passion 
were found separated from the society which Christ 
founded, has subscribed to the declaration of St. 
Cyprian: “ He who leaves the church will not obtain 
the recompense of Christ. He is a stranger, a profane 
person, an enemy. No one can have God for his 
Father who has not the church for his mother.”* Only 
one society has inherited the promises, the graces, and 
the merits of Christ. That society, which was in em- 
bryo under the patriarchs, and shown to the world 
amid types and figures under the Jewish dispensation, 
and in fulfilment of promises and prophecies, was 
“ purchased by the blood of Christ” on Calvary, and 
being organized under the visible headship of St. Peter, 
received the Holy Ghost on the day of Pentecost, in 
order to become as “a city upon the mountain,” for 
the salvation of all the nations of the earth, is the only 
society that can truly claim to be the church of Christ. 
It is a doctrine of faith that there is only one church 
of Christ. The church is one only, or else there is 
no church of Christ, says St. Augustine,—“ Aut una, 
aut nulla.” 3 


Sanctity, the Second Mark of the Church. 


Holiness or sanctity is a mark of the church. But 
we must remember that Christ did not give it to be 


* Cyprian de Unitate Ecclesia. 
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understood that all the members of his church would 
be actually holy. On the contrary, he compared his 
church to a net let down into the sea, and “ taking fish 
of all kinds,”* good and bad; and again to a field upon 
which, amid the good grain, the enemy had oversowed 
cockle or tare, and where both should be found grow- 
ing together till the harvest, or “the end of the world.”+ 
Sinners, and even public sinners, will then be found in 
the church. Nevertheless, sanctity is a mark of the 
church derived from its essential nature, because the 
church is holy in its founder, Jesus Christ; holy in the 
end for which it was instituted—the regeneration and 
sanctification of men ; holy in its doctrines, the revealed 
truths of God; holy in its means, divine grace dispensed 
in answer to prayer, and in the use of the sacraments ; 
holy in its spirit, the spirit of God, the Holy Ghost, 
sent to the church to be its comforter, its counsellor, 
its guide, and to abide with it forever; and holy be- 
cause, in every age, it has produced great numbers of 
holy persons. Hence the church is different from a 
mere human society, and is emphatically a holy society, 
for it is “the spouse of Christ, glorious, and without 
spot or blemish ;”f the rib formed from his own side, 
and endowed with the influence to sanctify his children, 
having with her the means of giving holiness to all 
- who desire it and seek for it, and who do not, by their 
want of dispositions, their disobedience and their sins, 
prevent her fulfilling the mission given to her by her 
Divine founder. Her members are all “cleansed by 


* Matt. 13 : 47-49. t Matt. 13 : 24-30. ł Ephes. 5: 27. 
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the laver of water in the Word of life,’ and by bap- 
tism are regenerated and made holy. If they keep 
this sanctifying grace, and preserve holiness, they de- 
serve the name of saints. And the church has always 
beheld numbers of her children, in all parts of her vast 
domain, though their lives were not illustrated by 
miracles, yet giving to their fellow men assurances of 
their holiness by their irreproachable and exemplary 
lives, and their endeavor to imitate the model of the 
Christian, the saint of saints. So also can the church: 
ever confidently refer to her numerous confessors, vir- 
gins, martyrs, and saints of both sexes and of every 
rank and condition of life, whom she has taught and 
perfected in holiness. She cannot keep men from 
abusing their free will, and trampling on the graces of 
God by transgressing his commandments, but she con- 
tinues to reprove their wickedness, holds up to them 
the mirror of God’s law, his promises of recompense 
and threats of punishment, and succeeds daily to con- 
vert sinners to repentance, and to wash them once 
more in the bitter and salutary waters of penance. 
‘ Being the body of Christ, and the organ and instru- 
ment of his action on mankind, all the sanctity to be 
found, or that is possible, among men, is her sanctity, 
and this shows that she is the church of Christ. 


Catholicity, the Third Mark of the Church. 


Since Jesus Christ died for all men, and established 
his church to apply the merits of his death to all men 


— 
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of all nations, it is clear that his church must essen- 
tially be Catholic, or universal. Catholicity is the un- 
limited extension of the one society of Christ to all 
parts of the world, through all succeeding time from 
its origin until the end. The church is established to 
be the mother, guide, teacher, and sanctifier of all the 
nations of the earth. The Christian is the Catholic or 
universal religion, and the church is the Christian re- 
ligion, living and acting for accomplishing the work of 
redemption by Jesus Christ. Jesus Christ is the Sa- 
viour and mediator of all men, and “the church is his 
body,” and therefore a universal society, a Catholic 
-= society; and this society must hold in the embrace of 
its unity all whom Christ recognizes as his members. 
“The church is one,” says St. Cyprian, “though ex- 
tended far and wide, and is further multiplied by the 
increase of her fruitfulness. As the sun has many. 
rays, yet one light, and the tree many boughs, yet its 
strength is one, resting on the firmly clinging root; 
and as, when many streams flow down from one foun- 
tain-head, though a multiplicity of waters seemed to 
be diffused from the bountifulness of the overflowing 
abundance, yet is unity preserved in the common source. 
Part a ray of the sun from its orb; this division of , 
light the unity allows not; break a branch from the 
tree, once broken it can bud no more; cut the stream 
from its source, the remnant dries up. Thus the church, 
flooded with the light of the Lord, puts forth her rays 
through the whole world; yet the light is one, which 
is spread over every place, while its unity of body is 
preserved. In the luxuriance of her plenty, she 
i g* ; 
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stretches her branches over the universal earth, and 
spreads out tar and wide her bountiful and onward 
streams. Yet is there one head and one source, and 
one mother abundant in the results of her fruitfulness. 
It is of her that we are born; with her milk we are 
nourished; her breath is our life. The spouse of 
Christ cannot become adulterate ; she is undefiled and 
chaste. She owns butone home; with spotless purity 
she guards the sanctity of one chamber. She keeps us 
for God; she appoints unto a kingdom the sons she has 
borne.”* This beautiful passage shows the true mean- 
ing of Catholicity as a mark of the church. The unity 
of the church expanded throughout the universal 
world, and forbidding the existence of separated and 
independent societies, which are compared to “the 
adulteress,” because the spouse of Christ, or his church, - 
“ guards the sanctity of one chamber.” As the church 
is established for all nations, it must necessarily be a 
Catholic or universal society; but as God will not force 
individuals or nations to receive his religion, but de- 
sires them to embrace it with faith, voluntary and 
meritorious, the catholicity of his church must, in point 
of fact, be a moral, and not a physical universality, 
since numbers of people, and even at times nations, 
may, in pride and passion, exercise their liberty, and 
separate themselves from the church. But its catho- 
licity of fact is its diffusion, in greater or less degree, 
among all the nations, and in nearly all the countries 
of the earth. . 


* Cyp. de Unitate Ecclesiæ. 
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Its perpetuity or extension through time is also 
clearly promised by Jesus Christ: “The gates of hell 
shall never prevail against it.” “Iam with you ALL 
DAYS till the consummation of the world.”* “TI will 
pray my Father, and he will send you another com- 
forter, who will remain with you FOREVER.”+ Time 
can never destroy the church, which is intended to be 
the ark of safety to all nations. It is, as some one has 
well remarked, “ the vessel which fears no tempests.” 


Apostolicity, the Fourth Mark of the Church. 


Christ established his church by means of men whom 
he selected, instructed, ordained, and commissioned, 
and whom he termed his apostles or envoys. “As my 
Father hath sent me, I also send you.”{ Whatever 
the Apostles of Christ believed and taught, that the 
church of Christ believes and teaches, and this is apos- 
tolicity of doctrine. But the Apostles had a mission 
from Christ; and they in time intrusted the same mis- 
sion to others; and thus the church of Christ always 
had an apostolic succession and mission. ‘Therefore, 
as said by St. Paul, the church is “built upon the 
foundation of the Apostles and the prophets, Jesus Christ 
being himself the chief corner-stone.”§ The church, 
then, issues from Christ through the Apostles, and ` 
holds its ministry, its doctrines, its means of sanctify- 
ing men, from succeeding to the Apostles of Christ. 
No one has aright to preach who has not been ordained 
and sent, and no one has a right to preach another 


* Matt. 28. + John 14:16. + John 20:21. 3 Ephes. 2: 20. 
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gospel than that given by Christ to his Apostles, and 
faithfully committed by them to their successors, to be, 
in turn, intrusted “to other faithful men.’* This 
mark of the church is made up of two elements: apos- 
tolicity of ministry, and apostolicity of doctrine. The 
bishops of the church are successors of the apostles in 
the work of the ministry, and the doctrines of the 
church are apostolical in their origin, and handed down 
pure and unchanged. Apostolical succession in the 
ministry is a pledge and sign of a faithful tradition of 
the doctrines, given to the Apostles by Jesus Christ, 
to be taught to all nations till the end of the world.+ 
Either the church of Jesus Christ must be interrupted 
and fail, or it must be perpetuated by succession. If 
it fail not, but continue, it must be always able to show 
that its ministry for Christ has its undisputed succes- 
sion from the Apostles, who, received it from Christ. 
And thus it must cease to exist, or continue to have 
the mark of apostolicity. But, having the apostolical 
succession in the ministry, it must also possess it in its 
doctrines; for the ministry was instituted for the preach- 
ing of the doctrines of Christ, and for applying his 
merits and means of sanctification to the souls of men. 
Hence apostolicity is an essential mark of the church 


- of Christ. 


The Roman Catholic Church alone possesses the whole of 
_ these Four Marks together. 


No other society pretends to possess these marks. 


* 2 Tim. 2: 2. + Matt. 28 : 20. 
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Because they do not possess them, they maintain that 
they are not necessary. But the church of Christ 
must be clearly characterized and indicated to men by 
notes and features, which distinguish it from every- 
thing else. Other societies, calling themselves the 
- church of Jesus Christ, have no distinguishing and 
essential marks to make them known to the world. 
They all claim the same thing on precisely the same 
grounds, and yet differ from one another in their doc- 
trines and ordinances. There is no evidence that any 
one of them is the church of Christ, and there exists 
no means to determine which of them ought to be re- 
garded as his society. They do not “rest upon a 
rock,” but upon the shifting sands of human caprice; 
they do not have unity of faith, nor are they expanded 
over the universal world in unity; they have not the 
means to sanctify souls, and are uncertain about the 
value of the sacraments which they profess to admin- 
ister; and nearly all of them laugh to scorn the ne- 
cessity of the apostolical succession, or where some 
pretend to it, by the evidence of history, they are 
proved not to be in the line. Their ministry is self 
sent, and their distinctive doctrines are made up of 
negations of doctrines which existed before their ori- 
gin, and which have been perpetuated in the old so- 
ciety against which they protest. On the other hand, 
the four marks of unity, sanctity, catholicity, and 
apostolicity, are found together in the Roman Catholic 
Church only, and clearly manifest her to be the church 
which Jesus Christ established, to be the means of the 
salvation of men. ` | 
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CHAPTER IX. 


THE CONSTITUTION OF THE CHURCH—ITS HIERARCHY—ITS INFAL- 
LIBILITY—ITS LEGISLATIVE AND COERCfVE AUTHORITY—THE 
POPE, THE VISIBLE HEAD OF THE CHURCH—THE NECESSITY OF 
THE CHURCH, OR OUT OF THE CHURCH NO SALVATION—ITS MEM- 
BERS NOT TO VISIT THE RELIGIOUS ASSEMBLIES OF OTHER DE- 
NOMINATIONS. 


EVERY society must have its constitution, or that 
which makes it what it is, and prevents it from being 
something else different. The church of Christ is a 
visible, external- society, and although composed of 
men, it was not founded by men, but it was consti- 
tuted by God, and is “the church of God.” Jesus 
Christ, God as well as man, calls it his church: “On 
this rock I will found my church,” and his Apostle 
says that “the church is the body of Christ,” mean- 
ing, not that itis his natural body, but that it is his 
mystic body. | 

But Jesus Christ being God and man, and the 
church being his mystic body, it is like its head in 
this respect, that it consists, at the same time, of that 
which is divine and that which is human.. The end 
for which it is constituted being supernatural, viz., to 
teach the revealed truth of God to all nations, to ap- 
ply the blood of redemption by means of the sacra- 
ments to individuals, to keep its members together in 


* 1 Tim. 3: 15, and Acts 20 : 28. ° + Matt. 26 : 20. 
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unity of faith and communion, to prepare men by ho- 
liness for everlasting life, and union with God, it was 
necessary that it should be elevated far above. the con- 
dition of a mere human organization. Its Founder, 
consequently, gave it a divine constitution, with 
powers, authority, and force superior to any that a 
mere human society could aspire to or obtain, without 
receiving them from God himself. It is composed of 
pastors and people; a body, termed the clergy, to 
teach, guide, and govern, the members of which are 
the ministers of Christ, his agents, his ambassadors, 
who by a sacred rite are ordained, and receive a dis- 
tinctive character; and the people, for whom they are 
to labor, whom they are to instruct, to whom they are 
to dispense the supernatural aids purchased for them 
by Christ, and to be applied to them. Through his 
agents Christ designs himself to act, and thus the sove- 
reign authority of Christ is represented, and exercised 
by this body, called “the Clergy,” the Pastors, “the 
teaching church.” The church herself declares that, 
in her hierarchy, there are three ranks, Bishops, 
Priests, and Ministers; but that the principals or 
chiefs are the Bishops, who are the successors of the 
Apostles, and that they are all one episcopate under 
the headship or principality of the Pope, who is the 
successor of St. Peter, the Prince of the Apostles, 
The government of the church, as representing the 
sovereign authority of Christ its invisible head, is the 
body of bishops or chief pastors, with their visible 
head the Sovereign Pontiff, or the Pope. The mission 
to be accomplished by the church, demanded that she 
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should be invested with the authority of Christ, to 
preserve, as well as to preach pure and unchanged the 
religion of Christ; for the church of Christ is his reli- 
gion in action, and, as it were, incarnate. The church 
then must always be the true, living expression of his 
religion, or Christ acting upon the people for their sal- 
vation. The church is the way and means of salva- 
tion, and can be the way and means of salvation only 
as the agent of Christ, and exercising his authority,— 
a divine and not a mere human authority. 


Infallibility of the Church. 


The church could not represent Christ in teaching 
the truths of revelation, and in presenting to mankind 
the standard of moral conduct, unless she were gifted 
with the prerogative of infullibility. If her teaching 
were different from that of Christ, and could be false, 
she would be unfit for her mission. Her mission is to 
teach the truths of the religion of Christ, and to sanc- 
tify the souls of men. For the fulfilment of her mis- 
sion, she must teach with unerring certainty, and the 
Holy Ghost was promised and given to her to abide 
with her FOREVER, in order to enlighten, animate, and 
direct her in her work.* It is true the teachers are 
only men, but Christ, who is with them as a teaching 
hierarchy, is God; the Holy Ghost is God; and these 
teachers are continuing the work of God for the salva- 
tion of men. The chief mediator is concealed, and 
the instrument is human, but the effect is. to be pro- 
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duced by truth and grace, and therefore the medium or 
instrument though human, must infallibly dispense 
truth and grace, in order to secure the effect. The in- 
fallibility is the attribute of the concealed mediator, 
Jesus Christ, but it is the prerogative of his church, 
as representing him. He continues to act through and 
with his church, for the salvation of men. ‘“ Behold 
I am with you all days” to assist you.* 

This prerogative of infallibility is with the church 
in all that is necessary for the accomplishment of her 
mission. It does not give to individuals of the hier- 
archy exemption from sin, or guarantee that they may 
not lose their souls, but it insures to the people, who 
are taught and governed, a knowledge of the true doc- 
trines of Jesus Christ, and of his precepts for the con- 
duct of their lives. In the matters which pertain to 
faith and morals, they are made certain that they are 
taught and directed, without error or mistake, accord- 
ing to Jesus Christ and his Holy Spirit. The persons 
who are taught, hear the voice of the church, the 
teaching of the body of bishops in union with the 
Sovereign Pontiff, as the voice of Christ, for Christ is 
with his church “all days,” for the very purpose of 
teaching by her voice. When Christ was on earth, he 
seemed to be merely man, in all things appearing as 
man, yet he was God also, and he was infallible; so 
also the church, composed of men, seems to be merely 
a human society, but it is the church of Christ, founded 
by him, authorized by, him, teaching and acting for 

* Matt. 28 : 20. 
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him, and therefore it is more than human, it is di- 
vinely constituted, and has the prerogative to speak 
and teach for Christ with unerring certainty. But, as 
it must do this work until the consummation of the 
world, it can never fail or fall away from Christ, but is 
indefectible. Christ promised that error and crime or 
“the gates of hell shall never prevail against it.’* 
“ For this cause,” says St. Ignatius, “did the Lord take 
the ointment on his head, that he might breathe in- 
‘corruption on the church.”+ ‘‘ Hence we may under- 
stand,” says St. Jerome, “that even to the end of the ` 
world the church may be indeed shaken by persecu- 
tions, but never can be overthrown; be tried, not con- 
~quered.”t And St. Augustine remarks: “There are 
some who say: ‘She that was the church of all nations 
is already no more; she has perished.’ ‘This they say 
who are not in her. Impudent assertion! Is she no 
more because thou art not in her? Look to it lest 
thou, for that cause, be no more; for she will be 
though thou be not.”§ 

Although the term infallibility is not used in the 
profession of faith made by those adults who are re- 
ceived into the church, and by members on certain oc- 
casions which require it, and it is not even used by the 
Council of Trent in her decree, yet that which the term | 
signifies, Viz., merrableness, or inability to err or teach 
falsely, or to decide falsely when judging and deciding 
the sense of the Scriptures, and proposing what is of 
faith, 1s a dogma of faith, to which no Catholic can 
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refuse to assent without the guilt of heresy. It is of 
faith, that the church proposing the faith cannot err on 
account of the assistance of the Holy Ghost promised 

. to her,* for “it is impossible for God to lie.”+ The 
Council says: the holy synod “ decrees that no one, re- 
lying on his own skill, shall in matters of faith and of 
morals pertaining to the edification of Christian doc- 
trines, wresting the sacred Scriptures to his own 
senses, presume to interpret the said sacred Scripture 
contrary to that sense which holy mother church,— 
whose it 1s to Judge of the true sense and interpreta- 
tion of the holy Scriptures,—hath held and doth hold ; 
or even contrary to the unanimous consent of the 
Fathers.”{ The profession of faith says: “I profess 
that I believe the authority of the Apostolic and Eccle- 
siastical traditions, and of the Holy Scriptures, which 
we must interpret and understand only in the sense 
which our holy mother the Catholic church has held 
and does hold.” The unerring authority of the church, 
in the order for which it was conferred, can only cease 
to belong to her when she ceases to be the church of 
Christ, and to have with her the Holy Ghost, who was 
promised to be with her forever, or always. 


The Legislative and Coercive Authority of the Church. 


The church being a permanent constituted society, 
subjected to a hierarchy, has received from Christ a 
spiritual power to govern its members. The power is 


* John 14: 16-26, and 16: 13. t Heb. 6: 18. 
t Séss. iv. Decree on the use of the sacred books. 
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invested in the body of pastors, united under their 
head, the Pope, and is commensurate with the mission 
given to the church for the salvation of men. *It is a 
tenet of Catholic faith that this spiritual power is in- 
dependent of the civil power, and that Christ gave 
authority to his church to pass laws for the spiritual 
welfare of the members, and to punish with lawful 
censures those who rebel against them. These laws — 
are binding on the members; and the spiritual penal- 
ties, when really deserved, will be enforced by God, 
whose authority is invested in his church. While the 
sacrifice of the new law and the sacraments in their 
essentials have been established by Christ himself, he 
has left to his church to pass the laws which regulate 
the liturgy, the sacred rites of worship, the ceremo- 
nies pertaining to the administration of the sacra- 
ments, the institution of ministers in the offices of the 
church, the abstinences and fasts, the observance of 
Sundays and feasts, the conditions of vows, and of the 
rules of religious orders, and what generally’ pertains 
to ecclesiastical discipline. And the ecclesiastical penal- 
ties are, like the powers, spiritual, such as excommu- 
nication, suspension, interdict, privation of sacred 
functions, or of a spiritual office; privation of the 
sacraments, deposition, degradation, and such like. 


The Pope the Visible Head of the Church. 


Jesus Christ in constituting his church chose his 
twelve Apostles, and made St. Peter the chief or head. 
To him he gave “ the keys of the kingdom of heaven,’* 
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and under him placed the whole of his sheepfold, “ the 
lambs and the sheep.’* It is a tenet of Catholic faith 
that the Pope, the successor of St. Peter, is the head 
of the body of pastors, and visible head of the whole 
church. The Pope has not only the primacy of honor, 
but also of jurisdiction, or authority and power over 
the whole body of bishops and the whole visible church, 
and not by the result of circumstances, not by usurpa- 
tion, not by concession of kings and nations, but by 
divine right, and by the express institution of Jesus 
Christ. In virtue of his primacy,the Pope convokes 
and presides over general councils, confirms their’ de- 
crees, and decides with authority in matters of faith 
and morals. He enacts laws which bind all the mem- 
bers of the church; and appoints bishops, assigning to 
them a portion of the vineyard of the Lord, or of the 
flock of Christ, and governs the whole flock, bishops, 
priests, and people. 

Whether the Pope, teaching as vicar of Christ, and 
ex cathedra in matters of faith and morals, is protected 
from erring by a certain divine assistance, or as it is 
termed, is infallible, is not a settled point, some theo- 
logians having maintained that he is not, while others 
have contended that he is infallible. All agree that 
speaking unofficially, and as a private doctor, he does 

not possess this prerogative. But no point of his 
teaching as head ef the church, or ex cathedra, has 
been disputed by the body of bishops. And to any one 
who will impartially meditate on the institution of the 


* John 21: 15, 16, 17. 
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church, on the promises of Christ to St. Peter,on the 
duty of his office to “confirm his brethren,”* and also 
reflect on the vast responsibility of the office of head 
of the church, it must be manifest that Christ, for the 
preservation of truth and the welfare of souls, has 
really bestowed upon the Pope, as his representative 
and vicar, this high prerogative in all his official teach- 
ing on matters of faith and morals. Upon this point 
there has been no decision given by the church, and 
until defined, persons can choose the opinion which 
appears to have for it the best reasons and arguments. 
The most common belief is in favor of it. 

The following will show what all have to hold as of 
faith with respect to the authority of the Pope and the 
primacy of the Holy See: 

“I acknowledge the Holy, Catholic, Apostolic Ro- 
man Church as the mother and mistress of all churches; 
and I promise andswear true obedience to the Roman 
Pontiff, successor of blessed Peter, prince of the Apos- 
tles, and vicar of Jesus Christ.”+ 

“The Holy Synod furthermore exhorts, ‘and by the 
most holy advent of our Lord and Saviour, conjures all 
pastors, that like good soldiers, they sedulously recom- 
mend to all the faithful all those things which the 
Holy Roman Church, the mother and mistress of all 
churches, has ordained ; as also those things which, as 
well in this council as in the other cecumenical coun- 
cils have been ordained, and to use all diligence that 
they be observant of all thereof.” 


* St. Luke 22: 32. t Creed of Pius IV. 
t Counc. Trent, Sess. xxv, p. 278, Watterworth’s translation. 
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The Council of Florence makes the following defini- 
tion: “ We define that the Holy Apostolic See, and the 
Roman Pontiff hold the primacy over the whole world ; 
that the Roman Pontiff is the successor of blessed 
Peter, prince of the Apostles; that he is true vicar of 
Christ, and head of the whole church, and the father 
and teacher of all Christians; and to him in blessed 
Peter was delivered by Christ full power to feed, rule, 
and govern the universal church, as is also contained 
in the acts of cecumenical councils, and in the sacred 
canons. * 

“ Also the Holy Roman Church itself obtains supreme 
and full primacy and principality over the whole Catho- 
lic church, which he recognizes truly and humbly that 
it received, with plenitude of power, from the Lord 
himself in blessed Peter, the prince or head of the 
Apostles, whose successor is the Roman Pontilff.”+ 


The Necessity of the Church, or out of the Church, no 
Salvation. 


Jesus Christ says of himself: “I am ‘the way, the 
truth, and the life. Noman cometh to the Father but 
by me.”{ Jesus Christ is the head of “the church, 
which is his body,” and hence the church is bound to 
say: “No man cometh to Jesus Christ but by me.” 
The church must maintain that she is necessary, and 
that no society which men may organize, and dignify 


* In Bulla Eug. iv. “ Letentur Celi.’’ 

+ Profession of faith of Michael Palaeologus, as offered ‘by him in the 
second general Council of Lyons in 1274. 
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with the name of church of Jesus Christ, will answer 
instead of her. She is forced to maintain that men 
cannot do without her, and cannot obtain salvation if 
they wilfully separate,or stay separated from her. The 
church is the religion of Jesus Christ organized and 
living, and is consequently the way of salvation. To 
deny this truth is the same as to repudiate all divinely 
revealed religion, and to pretend that there is no fixed 
“ house of God,” no “column to uphold the truth,” no 
defined way by which men can know and practise the 
doctrines of Jesus Christ. 

All Catholics have to assent to this doctrine, that 
the church of Jesus Christ, one, holy, catholic, and 
apostolical; is the necessary and indispensable way of 
salvation, and that no person who is wilfully separated 
from this church can be saved. As St. Cyprian says: 
“ He who has not the church for his mother cannot 
have God for his father.” Again: “ Whosoever he 
be, and whatsoever he be, he is no Christian who is 
not in Christ’s church.”+ 

A person, by his own will, being out of the church 
of Jesus Christ, is out by his own fault. He believes 
differently from the church, and has not*the one faith 
necessary. If he obstinately adheres to opinions ton- 
demned by the church, he is guilty of heresy. If he 
holds all that the church believes, but refuses to sub- 
mit to her authority, he is guilty of schism, or of dividing 
the unity of the church. The Scriptures clearly say 
that those guilty of heresy, schisms, and sects, cannot 
enter into the kingdom of God. 


* Cyp. de Unitate. t Cyp. Ep. lii, ad Antonianum, p. 156. 
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If a person is out of the church by accident, and 
without will of his own, and without his own fault, he 
will not be for this condemned; and if he possess the 
conditions for salvation which God requires from one 
in these circumstances, God will not reject him for not 
being in his church, which he did not know, but of 
which, without any fault, he was ignorant. But such 
a person may be really of the church, by his disposi- 
tions, his good faith, and his endeavors, according to 
the lights and graces he has received, to do all that he 
thinks required of him by God. God, in his infinite 
mercy, will not allow such to perish, but, by means 
known to himself, will attract them into the way that 
ends in eternal life. | 

But such persons can only be excused: for not being 


in external union with the church as long as their good ` 


faith and their ignorance endure. They become cul- 
pable by a neglect to seek and enter the church, when 
God gives them light to suspect, or to know, that they 
are out of his church. All persons duly baptized, no 
matter by whom this sacrament was administered, are 


made members of the church of Jesus Christ; hence all _ 


infants who are baptized are children of the church. 
They continue in the church after they attain the use 
of reason, until, with knowledge and by their will, they 
take part with heresy or schism, and become separated 
from the church. “ We must,” says Pope Pius IX, in 
his encyclical of December 9th, 1854, “we must, in 
fact, admit as of faith, that out of the Roman, Apos- 
tolic Church, no one can be.saved ; that she is the only 
ark of salvation, and that whoever shall not have en- 
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tered will perish by the deluge; yet, on the other hand, 
we must recognize with certitude that those who, with 
respect to the true religion, are in an invincible igno- 
rance, do not carry the fault thereof before the eyes of the 
Lord. Now, in truth, who, in his arrogance, will pre- 
tend to mark the limit of this ignorance, according to 
_ the character and diversity of peoples, countries, minds, 
and so many other things?” We must leave to God 
to determine who are not in his church without any 
fault on their part, while we hold it as certain, that all 
who seek salvation through Jesus Christ, in order to 
secure it, are obliged to become members of his church, 
if it is in their power 


The Members of the Church should avoid the Religious 
Assemblies of other Denominations. 


When any one reflects upon the evil of error and 
dissension in matters of religion, and considers for 
what end Jesus Christ instituted his church, and “pur- 
chased it with his blood,” he will at once feel. that it 1s 
criminal in one of its members, by word or example, 

to encourage those who belong to sectarian or separated 
- churches, having their peculiar doctrines, prayers, and 
worship. The Apostle St. John says: “ Whosoever 
revolteth and continueth not in the doctrine of Christ, 
hath not God.” And he tells the faithful not to re- 
ceive such, or say to them, “God speed.” “For he 
that saith to him, God speed, communicateth with his 
wicked works.”* It is necessary for the members of 


* 2 Ep. St. John, 9:11. 
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the church openly to confess their faith : “ This is the 
word of faith, which we preach, that if thou confess 
with thy mouth the Lord Jesus, and believe in thy 
heart that God hath raised him up from the dead, thou 
shalt be saved. For, with the heart, we believe unto 
justice; but with the mouth confession is made unto 
salvation.”* “ Whosoever, therefore, shall confess me 
before men, I will also confess him before my Father 
who is in heaven.”+ The external profession of the 
word of faith is an obligation ; for to believe is not suf- 
ficient when the external conduct conflicts with this 
- faith: For “ not every one that saith to me, Lord, Lord, 
shall enter.into the kingdom of heaven; but he that 
doeth the will of my Father who is in heaven, he shall 
enter into the kingdom of heaven.”{ A person may | 
= deny his faith, and thus deny Christ, as well by means 
of signs, actions, and general conduct, as by words. 
“ Tf a man should lose his life for Christ’s sake,” we are 
assured that “he will thereby save his soul ;” for this, 
by his conduct, is a profession of faith in Jesus Christ, 
and love for him. But itis never lawful, even in order 
to save life itself, to do any act in contradiction with 
faith in Christ; for thus a man will lose his soul, which 
is more valuable than all things else together. If he 
cannot be allowed to do such acts to save life, it is of 
course far more criminal to do them for less imperious 
reasons. Then what are we to think of persons weak 
enough to act thus from curiosity, indifference, human 
respect, or still more ignoble motives? If a person, 


* Rom. 10: 8, 9. + Matt. 10 : 32. t Matt. 7: 21. 
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by his way of acting, impugns the truth of God; im- 
plies that doctrines, contrary to what Goa reveals and 
his church proposes, may be true; denies the absolute 
necessity and true claims of the church, by so conduct- 
ing himself as to cause it to be supposed that he con- 
siders other churches as churches of God, and other 
doctrines as possibly Christian doctrines, and members 
of sects as really true Christians, no matter what their 
creed or condition, he as truly denies Christ as if he 
did so in as many words, and is guilty of the grievous 
sin, which the Apostle St. John calls “ communicating 
with the works’ of those of whom Christ said, “ þe- 
ware,” and whom St. Paul himself cautions the faith- 
ful to “avoid.” The command to beware of them, 
and to avoid them, regards particularly the affair of 
religion, for in mere social or political matters there is 
not the same necessity, and ‘“‘ unless men went out of 
this world”} altogether, they must need hold commu- 
nication with persons of all shades of religious opinions, 
for temporal affairs. But for religion,there is no such 
necessity, and the prohibition is to be observed under 
pain of sin. 

“ We charge you, therefore, brethren, in the name 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, that ye withdraw yourselves 
from every brother walking disorderly” (contrary to 
established order) “ and not according to the tradition 
which they have received from us.”{ Order requires 
obedience to those “appointed by the Holy Ghost to 
rule the church of God.” The faith is one, the body 


* Tit. 8: 10. + 1 Cor. 6: 10. t 2 Thess. 3: 6. 
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is one, the authority is one, and it is “disorderly” to 
set up another authority, or to constitute another body 
or church, and to bring in doctrines opposed “to the 
tradition.” It is the Apostle’s express injunction “ to - 
withdraw” from all such. He gives this command: 
“ In the name of our Lord Jesus Christ.” For he asks 
in another place: “ Know you not that a little leaven 
corrupteth the whole lump?’”* <“ Now I beseech you, 
brethren, to mark them who cause dissensions and of- 
fences contrary to the doctrine which you have learned, 
and to avoid them.”+ This isa command, in form of 
an earnest entreaty, to do their acknowledged duty, 
and avoid all who cause or keep up dissent from the 
received and delivered doctrines of the church. Ifsuch 
persons are not in unity of belief, or not in unity of 
communion, this is enough to make it a duty to avoid 
them. And certainly, the most liberal interpretation 
of such a command would be to say, at the very least, 
that they should be avoided in all matters of religion. 
If not extended to this, the injunction means nothing . 
at all. There are many reasons for this law. 

1. The fear of perversion is one reason for it. “Take 
heed that no man seduce you, for many will come in 
my name, saying, I am Christ; and they will seduce 
many.”{ “Beware of false prophets,” says the Saviour; 
that is, avoid them, do not listen to them. “Let no man 
deceive you with vain words. For because of these 
things cometh the anger of God upon the children of 
unbelief. Be ye not partakers with them.”§ You may 

* 1 Cor. 5: 6. + Rom. 16:17. ` 
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think-that you hear an eloquent discourse, very beau- 
tiful indeed, and well delivered, but what does it 
amount to but “vain words,” if from “the children of 
unbelief?” And you may be “deceived,” and invoke 
upon your head “the anger of God,” who perhaps pay 
permit you fondly to believe some opinion no better 
than “old wives’ fables.” 

2. The giving of scandal is another reason. Re- 
ligious indifference is the great evil of the age. The 
notion that any creed and any church will take a man 
to heaven, and if so, that a man can just as easily get 
there without church and creed, seems to be fashiona- 
ble; and this false and fatal notion receives encourage- 
ment from the Catholic who goes to the religious 
assemblies of the sects. Besides, his going, if he be of 
any standing and influence, is an example which weak- 
er and less instructed members may imitate to their 
ruin. It is.the sin of scandal. 

3. Itis, to say the least, a seeming denial of the faith, 
and of the exclusive right of the church to be regarded 
as the church of Christ. If the other churches are not 
true churches, why encourage them by your presence? 
If they are true, then the Catholic church has no right 
to the exclusive claim of being the church of Christ. 
But your going to them is a decision against her claim. 
You then deny her, and if she is Christs church, as 
you profess, you thereby deny Christ. In some places, 
for a Catholic to be seen at some other place of wor- 
ship, is by all considered as equivalent to abandoning 
his church, or, at least, to be a sign that he is not very 
firm in his taith. We are told that the virtuous Elea- 
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zer would not save his life by seeming to do what his 
persecutor required contrary to the law of God, al- 
though in reality his friends offered him the opportu- 
nity to avoid breaking the law, while seeming to do 
what the heathen king commanded. He preferred 
rather to die than dissemble, and thus give scandal to 
persons younger, who might think his dissimulation 
could be imitated, and “he preferred a glorious death 
to a hateful life.”* 

If the mere attending other places of worship be 
wrong for a Catholic, how grievously sinful is it to take 
part in the worship, prayers, and other religious func- 
tions—to conform and act as if a member of such 
church! This is emphatically the sin of “communi- 
cation in divine things” with those not of the house- 
hold of the faith. The translators of the New Testa- 
ment, published first at Rheims, say in a note: “That 
in mattersof religion, in praying, hearing their sermons, 
presence at their service, partaking of their sacraments, 
and all other communicating with them in spiritual 
things, it is a great and damnable sin.” 

The ancient Apostolical canons have the following: 
“Tf any bishop, priest, or deacon, shall join in prayers 
with heretics, let him be suspended from communion.” +} 
Again: “If any clergyman or lay person shall go into 
‘the ‘synagogue of the Jews, or the meetings of heretics, 
to join in prayer with them, let them be ee and 
deprived of communion.” f 

The Council of Carthage, held in 398, thus speaks: 


* 2 Machab. 4: 19, 20, &e. + Can. 44. tł Can. 68. 
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‘None must either pray or sing psalms with heretics, 
and whosoever shall communicate with those who are 
cut off from the communion of the church, whether 
clergyman or layman, let him be excommunicated.”* 

To the English Catholics, in times of the existence 
of the penal laws requiring them, from time to time, 
to go to the law-established church, Pope Paul IV. 
wrote, commending their constancy in the faith in spite 
of calamities and tribulations; and among other thmgs 
he thus wrote: “Urged by the zeal of our pastoral 
duty, and from the paternal solicitude with which we 
daily labor for the salvation of your souls, we are forced 
to admonish and conjure you, that on no account you 
go to the churches of heretics, or hear their sermons, 
or join in their rites, lest ye incur the wrath of God; 
for it is not lawful for you to do such things without dis- 
honoring God and hurting your own souls.” This will 
apply to Catholics of all places and times. Though 
many, either thoughtlessly or with indifference, act 
contrary to the divine commands, and the laws of the 
church, and frequent other places of worship from cu- 
riosity, fashion, or for the sake of friends, let them feel 
assured that they scarcely ever can do this without 
sin, and that they will have to give an account to God 
= for exposing their faith and giving scandal, as also for 
seeming to approve separated churches. 

The same principles and reasons show that it is sin- 
ful to write, print, publish, sell, or read books that are 
contrary to faith and morals. The ecclesiastical au- 


* C. 4: 72, 73. 
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thorities have continued, from the days the converts 
burned their books at the feet of the Apostles, as nar- 
rated in Acts 19, to exercise censorship over books, 
and, under severe penalties, to prohibit such as were 
found false or dangerous to virtue. The members of 
the church are bound to respect such censure and pro- 
hibition, under the risk of sin and excommunication. 


CHAPTER X. 


OF HOLY SCRIPTURE AND TRADITION—THE OLD TESTAMENT— 
THE NEW TESTAMENT—TRADITION. 


Tue truths which we are to believe, and the morals 
which are to govern our conduct, are made known to 
us by the revelation of God. This revelation is known 
as the word of God. What God has spoken to men is 
transmitted in two modes, viz.: by the way of written 
books and by tradition. The written books are called — 
the sacred Scriptures, or the Scriptures, and in their 
collection, the Bible. But many divine revelations 
were delivered orally, as well under the old dispensa- 
tion as under the new, or gospel law. Jesus Christ 
taught the Divine truths of his religion to his Apostles 
orally, and he commissioned them so to preach them. 
Hence his church, in teaching all nations, rests her 
teaching on the deposit of revelation as found in the 
Scriptures and tradition. Her decisions in general 
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council, or by her head in agreement with the bishops 
dispersed, only define the points of faith, and do not 
make the doctrines. 

The Scriptures are the collection of the divinely in- 
spired books which have escaped the injury of time, 
and have come down to us with complete genuineness 
and authenticity. They consist of the books of the 
Old and New Testaments, as avowed by the Catholic 
church. “What,” asks St. Gregory the Great, “is the _ 
Holy Scriptures but an epistle sent by the Omnipotent 
God to his creatures ?’* 

There are two testaments, the last the unveiling of 
the first, and both of them being from God. The dif- 
ference existing between the ancient and new law may 
be summed up as follows: 1. As to the promulgator: 
the promulgators of the old law are, especially, Moses, 
and afterwards the prophets; the author and promul- 
gator of the Gospel is Jesus Christ, true God and true 
man. 2. The ancient law is less perfect than the new. 
3. The ancient law is but the shadow of the new; the 
gospel is the manifest truth. 4. The ancient law was 
a law of fear; the gospel isalawoflove. 5. The an- 
cient promised terrestrial and perishable goods; the 
gospel promises grace, heaven; and it conducts to it. 
6. The law was a galling yoke; the gospel is a light 
burden. 7. The law was a road leading to Jesus 
Christ and the gospel; the gospel and Jesus Christ are 
the term of the law, for Jesus Christ is the end of the 
law, as St. Paul says: Finis legis, Christus; 8. The 


* Lib. 4. Ep. 84. + Rom. 10. 
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law was given to the Jews only; the gospel is given to 
all nations. 9. The law was only for a time; the gos- 
pel shall last forever; it shall be eternal. 10. The 
law was imperfect; the gospel is perfect, whether con- 

. sidered as regards doctrine or morals. 11. The ancient 
law was a law of servitude; the gospel is a law of lib- 

_ erty, of the spirit, of beneficence and charity. 12. The 
law gave only the precepts and what was conformed 
to nature; the gospel gives precepts and counsels, di- 
vine and supernatural things, surpassing nature. 13. 
The law proposes to the understanding the command 
in its barrenness; the gospel, with the precepts and 
counsels, offers grace for the accomplishment of both. 
14. The law never created an APoebe; the gospel has 
produced many of them.* 

The books which the Catholic church holds as the 
inspired word of God, and places in the canon or cata- 
logue of inspired writings, are seventy-two in number, 
of which forty-five belong to the Old and twenty-seven 
to the New Testament. | 
_ The books of the Old Testament are : the five books 
of Moses, viz.: Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, 
and Deuteronomy; then Joshua, Judges, Ruth, four 
books of Kings, Ist and 2d of Paralipomenon, First 
of Esdras, and the Second of Esdras or Nehemias, 
Tobias, Judith, Esther, Job, Psalms, Proverbs, Eccle- 
siastes, Canticle of Canticles, Wisdom, Ecclesiasticus, 
Isaias, Jeremias, including Lamentations, Baruch, Eze- 

chiel, Daniel, Osee; Joel, Amos, Abdias, Jonas, Mi- 
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cheas, Nahum, Habacuc, Sophonias, Aggeus, Zacha- 
rias, Malachias, and 1st and 2d Machabees. 

The books of the New Testament are : the four Gos- 
pels, or St. Matthew, St. Mark, St. Luke, and St. John. 
The Acts of the Apostles, the fourteen Epistles of St. 
Paul, viz.: Romans, 1st and 2d Corinthians, Galatians, 
Ephesians, Philippians, Colossians, two to the Thessa- 
lonians, two to Timothy, Titus, Philemon, and He- 
brews, two Epistles of St. Peter, three Epistles of. St. 
John, St. James, St. Jude, and the Apocalypse of St. 
John. 

Although some of the books of the Old Testament 
are termed Deutero-Canonical, because not found in the 
canon drawn up by Esdras, some of them having been 
written after his time ; they are by the Jews read with 
respect, and by the Catholic church declared sacred and 
canonical. Also some of the parts of the New Testa- 
ment were subject of discussion in the first ages, and 
more slowly admitted to be inspired, which shows how 
careful Christians were to examine the claims of these 
writings to be Gods Word; and these disputed por- 
tions are also called Deutero- Canonical ; yet, in settling 
the Canon, the Catholic church has decided that they 
are, like the rest, sacred and canonical. 

This is seen in the action of the Council of Carthage 
in 397, saying: “ We receive these from our Fathers 
as to be read in the church.” In 405, Innocent I to 
Exuperius, Bishop of Toulouse; in 494, Pope Gelasius ; 
and Pope Eugenius IV, in 1440, in his decree to the 
Armenjans, give the list of sacred books as set forth 
by the Council of Trent. The Greek church agrees 
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with the Latin as to the list of sacred and canonical 
books; and by the Fathers it was regarded as the 
undisputed right of the church to decide what writings 
are to be esteemed as the inspired word of God, since 
there were so many books in circulation claiming to be 
gospels and Apostolical writings, which were neither 
inspired nor true. St. Augustine says: “I would not 
believe the gospel did not the authority of the Catholic 
church move me to do so.”* 

The decalogue, as given by God in the ancient law, 
was again in the new dispensation promulgated by 
Jesus Christ, and while by his advent, his life, and 
death, he fulfilled the figures and promises of the Old 
Testament, and abolished the ceremonial sacrifices and 
usages, he did not destroy the testimony which the 
ancient Scriptures give as to what in man is pleasing 
or displeasing to God; for his Apostle writes: “ All 
Scripture inspired of God is profitable to teach, to re- 
prove, to correct, to instruct in justice, that the man 
of God may be perfect, furnished to every good work.” + 
What is true must be always true, for as Cicero says: 
“ Truth is the daughter of time.”{ The truths shown 
to men in the revelation of the Old Testament must 
harmonize with those revealed in the New, for the 
gospel is the word of God from eternity. “ The book 
of the holy Scripture is one,” writes Rupert the Abbot, 
‘‘and is therefore so called; it is one book because it 


* St. Aug. Cont. Ep. Manichaei, c. v. Evangelio non crederem, nisi me 
Ecclesiz Catholicæ commoveret auctoritas. 7 
{ 2 Tim. 3: 16, 17. t Cic. Lib. de Offic. 
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is written by one spirit; it is one treasury and one 
tabernacle of the word of God.”* 

The Council of Trent declares the faith on this sub- 
ject. It says: “ The Synod, following the examples 
of the orthodox Fathers, receives and venerates with 
an equal affection of piety and reverence all the books 
of the Old and of the New Testament, seeing that one 
God is the author of both.”+ 

It is therefore of faith that the several books of .the 
Old and New Testament are the inspired word of God, 
and as the Council pronounces anathema on any one 
‘who does not receive as sacred and canonical the 
said books entire, with all their parts, as they have 
been used to be read in the Catholic church, and as 
they are contained in the old Latin Vulgate edition,” 
it is fair to infer that. by calling them sacred “in all 
their parts,” it intends to maintain that “in all their 
parts” they are the inspired word of God. 7 

We present the following considerations to show the- 
truth of the Bible, not with the intention of setting 
forth the many arguments which might be adduced, © 
but in a mere general way following the views pre- 
sented in the book of Argentan, entitled “Grandeurs 
de Jesus Christ.” 


lst. Of the Old Testameni. 


1. The Old Testament is anterior to all other books. 
No one has ever known or written anything more 
ancient. It alone gives an account of the origin of the 
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world, teaches us whence it came, and who created it 
as it is. It presents to us the Creator, in his stupen- 
dous work of six days; shows the eartb’s inhabitants, 
and what they did. We have nothing which precedes 
this narrative. 

2. Moses, who wrote the first five little books, known 
as the Pentateuch, was not a contemporary of all that 
he relates, but he was sufficiently near to the events to 
have credible witnesses, who themselves saw a part, 
and obtained the rest from their fathers and ancestors. 
Though the period was over two thousand years, the 
chain of tradition is short, clear, and strong. 

Before the deluge the life of man was prolonged for 
eight or nine hundred years, and consequently children - 
lived so long with their parents as to be able to learn 
from them correctly all they knew of the traditions of 
our race, especially as they had little in the order of 
the-sciences and arts to occupy their attention. The © 
children in their turn becoming parents, and living 
long with their children, even for centuries, could 
easily teach them all these great events. Thus only a 
few generations intervened between Adam and Moses, 
who could easily know what was generally known 
among the people, and in writing would be necessarily 
able to record in his books the facts as known and be- 
lieved, and not mere fictions or fables, the falsehood of 
which every one would know and denounce. His 
books were received with veneration, and preserved 
with religious care, because the people recognized their 
correspondence with the traditions of the past and the 
facts of their own times. 
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3. The things related by Moses are not private 
affairs, but of a most public nature ; events of the most 
extraordinary character, and in themselves seeming to 
be almost incredible, had not all known them to be 
certain; so that, had they not occurred as stated, it 
would be easy to show the imposture. For how could 
Moses devise a fable that the whole earth was sub- 
merged by a deluge, and narrate it as true, no one 
having any knowledge of such a catastrophe? How 
could he imagine and tell of the captivity of Egypt, 
the passage of the Red Sea, the manna sent down from 
heaven, the passage through the desert, and all the 
prodigies he has recorded, if he had to invent such 
events, since he tells them to those who ought already 
to know of them, and if not true, would know that 
they were false and imaginary ? 

The events did not concern some few individuals, 
but whole nations and peoples, and the truth of them 
must have been known and admitted, or they must 
have been recognized as false. How could a writer, 
who was himself among the people, and held so high a ` 
rank, have published such extraordinary things as 
true, had they been fabulous? 

4. Then the character of Moses, and his admirable 
qualities, deserve to be considered. First: He was a 
great prophet. Secondly: He was a very holy person. 
Thirdly : He was the intimate friend of God, and had 
special communications. with him. 

He predicted wonderful things, some of which oc- 
curred soon after, as he had foretold; others at a later 
period. His sanctity was recognized, and the acts of 
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his life were wonderful; and God made known his will 
to the people through him. Such a man could not be 
wicked enough to fill his writings with fictions and 
falsehoods. E 

5. Then also consider how later writers, who have 
followed him, and added portions to the holy book, 
have written in the conviction of the truth of his writ- 
ings. They, too, were prophets, and divinely inspired, 
and their prophecies in many cases were fulfilled while 
they yet were among the people. Their writings are 
sublime, containing grand and incomprehensible things, 
and presented in amanner above the reach of the mere 
genius of man. 

They also were holy men; i taught the princi- 
ples of a holy life, and denounced the vices and sins of 
men; and most of them exposed or laid down their 
lives for the glory of God. These were the men who 
wrote the books of the Old Testament, and it is just 
to conclude that their writings must be authentic and 
true. 

6. The preservation and integrity of the Old Testa- 
ment, during so many centuries, is itself miraculous. 

It always had numerous enemies arrayed against it. 
It censures the world and its vanities, menaces severe 
punishments against those who live according to the 
maxims of the world, and condemns Paganism and its 

‘hosts of imaginary deities. The world was devoted to 
idols and superstitions, and only a little portion held 
by the people of Israel worshipped the one only God; 
and yet these writings were preserved with care, and 
maintained their integrity amid this state of things; 

12 
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and the Jewish people cherished them with the greatest 
veneration and fidelity. How could this be, except 
that the Israelites were convinced of their truth and 
value, and that God himself watched over them as the 
records of his religion ? 

7. Consider finally that this book is not the work of 
one age, but of centuries—five or six centuries passed 
while it was being composed; and from Moses, who 
commenced it, to the Machabees, under whom it was 
completed, nearly twelve or thirteen centuries inter- 
vened, during which a number of persons, of different 
degrees of intellect and condition of life, have added 
their parts to it, yet never could have seen each other, 
or compared their intentions and designs; and more- 
over, they all agree so perfectly in the truths which 
they teach, that it appears manifestly it was the spirit 
of God who guided them. These proofs and reasons 
would seem sufficient, without having recourse to nu- 
merous others, to prove incontestably the truth of the 
writings of the Old Testament. 


2d. Of the New Testament. 


1. If the writings of the Old Testament, which con- 
tain the shadows, figures, and types of the truths which 
God promised, are true, those of the New Testament 
are no less true, because they contain the realities pre- 
figured and promised in the Old. The two testaments 
have a close connection with each other—the one is full 
of promises, and the other narrates their execution. 
They are, in fact, but one book; at once the most an- 
cient, venerable, and important in the world. 
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2. If the fact that Moses was a prophet, and the 
other holy men who wrote the books of the Old Testa- 
ment were prophets, gives such a character of truth to 
their writings, how much more firmly is the truth of 
the New Testament established by the fact that the 
eternal Son of God made man, with his own lips ut- 
tered the greater portion of it, especially of the four 
gospels; while to those who wrote the books which it 
contains he not only gave instructions himself, but also 
visibly sent to them the Holy Ghost to inspire them? 
Their sanctity, too, is apparent, not only from their 
holy lives, but from their many wonderful miracles, 
and from their having suffered death in testimony of 
their faith. 

3. As the witnesses contemporary with Moses were so 
numerous, and so able to be well informed, as to pre- 
clude all possibility of his undertaking to record fables 
for truths, especially events so extraordinary that they 
must have passed as incredible, had not the truth of 
them been publicly recognized by men, how much 
more apparent is it that the Apostles and Evangelists 
could not have written untrue things, since what they 
wrote was so extraordinary that men had never seen 
the like before—such as feeding five thousand persons 
with five loaves of bread, giving sight to the blind from 
their birth, raising the dead to life, as in the case of 
Lazarus, who was in the tomb for four days; curing 
the lame, and the palsied, and the lepers, &c.? To 
publish such things in the very time and place where 
they are represented to have occurred, is more than 
any writers could possibly venture to do, if the events 
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were not true. The Jews were too much interested to 
confound them, to allow impostures so gross to pass 
upon the public unopposed and unrebuked. They could 
easily have confounded them, and they had every dis- 
position to do so, were it not that they knew them- 
selves that the facts were really true. 

4. Besides, the Apostles were not philosophers and 
learned men, but simple and unlettered, and instead of 
concealing what is humbling to them or to their mas- 
ter, they bring these prominently under view; and yet 
in their writings they set forth, almost unconsciously, 
the most sublime things—matters far above the reach 
of the human mind, and which have caused the admi- 
ration of the most learned men of all ages since. They 
had no education, and yet they had scarcely abandoned 
their former humble occupations, when they at once 
astonish the world with a doctrine so spiritual and so 
perfect, that even the greatest philosophers are con- 
founded in contemplating it; and, in the writings which 
record it, are forced to recognize a something which 
they.discover nowhere else—a majesty which aston- 
ishes the mind, and a sanctity which affects. the heart, 
even when they refuse to accept its lessons. 

5. And although these Apostles were without per- 
sonal credit or authority among their fellow-men, the 
whole power of the heathen world, and even its con- 
centrated power under the great emperors who govern- 
ed the world, succumbed before their teachings, and 
men accepted from them a new law, which subjected 
their pride and passions, their cupidity and love of 
pleasures, and all that is dear to self-love and self-in- 
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dulgence in man, and caused them to take up the cross 
of self-denial and voluntary mortification. It was a 
victory achieved by the truth, which they boldly and 
fearlessly proclaimed, and a victory,over such a mass 
of lies and errors as made Paganism dear to the pas- 
sions of men, is an indisputable evidence that the truth 
which achieved it came from God. There is no greater 
miracle or manifestation of the power of God than this 
conversion of the pagan world to the doctrines of the 
gospel. 

6. But look at the character of the New Testament, 
and the work which it undertook as the censor of man- 
kind. Consider the numerous enemies it had to en- 
counter, and the empire of authority it has assumed 
and always maintained over men, and say if you can 
explain its power and influence thus perpetuated, ex- 
cept by admitting that its authority is that of God. It 
censures and denounces all abuses, all depraved incli- 
nations, all meanness, tricks, frauds, cunning devices— 
in a word, all the sins of men. It speaks alike to great 
and little, to kings and subjects, to masters and ser- 
vants. It corrects the faults of all. 

It not only condemns great crimes, but reproves lit- 
tle faults, and not only words and actions, but even 
criminal thoughts and desires. It looks into the 
secresy of hearts, and unfolds the plies of consciences. 
At every point of conduct to which the passions may 
lead men in search of gratification, it presents itself 
with its text of eternal truth, to menace God’s anger, 
and an endless: punishment as the penalty of disobe- 
dience to its admonitions. Its voice no other can 
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silence, and it is recognized as superior to any other in 
the world, which proves that it represents the autho- 
rity of God. Heresy has tried to change and corrupt 
it, to make it suit its fond devices and theories of 
pride, and has even gone so far as to publish false 
writings with its title, as if they were genuine gospels, 
but it has still preserved its purity and integrity with- 
out the loss of a single truth, and come down to us 
through the vicissitudes of time and change,unchanged 
and uncorrupted, while those altered writings, with the 
errors they upheld, have sunk into obscurity and 
oblivion. 

7. The Old Testament demands the New, and makes 
it necessary. God might have dispensed with figures 
and prophecies, and given the Redeemer to the world 
without them; but having given the Old Testament, 
and it being proved to be his revelation, promising the 
Saviour of men as “ the desired of nations,” the simple 
narrative of what occurred when God fulfilled his pro- 
mises, and realized what he had prefigured, becomes a 
necessity, since otherwise the Old Testament would be 
still incomplete, and yet the time for the fulfilment as 
indicated by itself long since have passed. The New 
Testament contains the realities promised in the Old, 
and manifests the realization as having taken place in 
time to correspond with the prophecies. They thus 
mutually prove each other. St. Paul tells us that he 
preached “the gospel of God which he had promised 
before by his prophets in the holy Scriptures.”* _ 
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Although both Testaments are but one book, and 
contain the word of God, it is a very great error to 
suppose that men can know God’s word by a mere 
reading of the Scripture, as the Scriptures may be un- 
derstood either correctly or falsely. It is evident that 
they express God’s word to man only when understood 
as he intended. But every reader, no matter how 
high an idea he has of himself, is not qualified to un- 
derstand the Scriptures merely on reading, or even 
studying them. The Apostles themselves needed some- 
thing more, as we see in St. Luke, where Jesus Christ 
“opened their understanding that. they might under- 
stand the Scriptures.”* Jesus Christ is still found in 
his church, and will still “ open the understandings of 
men to understand the Scriptures,” if they will take 
his interpretation of them, given by his church. The 
Scriptures are lke the book seen by St. John the 
Evangelist on the right hand of him that sat on the 
throne, “a book written within and without, sealed 
with seven seals,” and “the lion of the tribe of Juda 
hath prevailed to open the book and loose the seven 
seals thereof.”+ The church has Jesus Christ and the 
Holy Ghost to enable her to read and interpret them, 
but to mere private judgment they are as a sealed 
book. St. Augustine says: “In these Scriptures I am 
ignorant of more than I know,” for the profoundness 
of the Scriptures is wonderful. St. Peter declares that 
- in St. Paul’s epistles “ there are certain things hard to 
be understood, which the unlearned and unstable 
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wrest, as they do also the other Scriptures, to their own 
destruction.” But the wise will seek the wisdom of 
the ancients, and from the lives of the saints} and the 
doctrines of the church will learn the signification of- 
the holy Scriptures, that they may do as Timothy 
was advised: “But continue thou in those things 
which thou hast learned, and which have been com- 
mitted to thee, knowing from whom thou hast learned 
them.”{ And if they “know the Scriptures from their 
infancy,” like Timothy, so much the better, for they 
“can instruct to salvation” when “the things com- 
mitted” are kept faithfully, and we continue in the 
“ things we have learned” from the church,which was 
commissioned to teach us. 


Tradition. 

Tradition, in its general meaning, signifies all doc- 
trine communicated by one to another, whether by - 
writing or orally; and in this sense it is used by St. 
Paul, when he says: “Therefore brethren stand fast, 
and hold the traditions which you have learned, whether 
by word or by our epistle.’§ | 

In its strict sense it signifies doctrine communicated 
orally by its author, whether afterwards reduced to 
writing or not. Traditions may be divine or human, 
as they have Christ or the Holy Ghost for immediate 
author, or were introduced only by the Apostles from 


* 2 Pet. 3: 16. 
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their general authority, or by the church after the time 
of the Apostles. 

When we speak of tradition as a source or fountain 
of doctrines, we mean by it a collection of revealed 
truths, which, taught by men inspired by God, are pre- 
served in the memory of men, in.the principles of be- 
lief and conduct generally received, in the permanent 
and ‘daily teaching of the ministers and chiefs of reli- 
gion, though not expressly written in the sacred books 
of Scripture. 

It is very clear that the men whom God inspired 
could deliver revealed truths as well orally,as deliver 
them in writing. It is also certain that revealed truths 
had been orally delivered for over two thousand years 
from Adam to Moses; also from the time of Moses to 
that of Jesus Christ; and also they have been thus 
orally delivered from the time of Jesus Christ to our 
day. The history of the Jews and the history of the 
church prove this. We will speak of divine tradi- 
tions during the period between Jesus Christ and our 
time. In this period, besides the Scriptures, or written 
word of God, there have always been in the church 
traditions, or a collection or body of revealed truths, 
which were orally taught by the Apostles and first dis- 
ciples of Jesus Christ, and not by the writers of the 
Christian Scriptures expressed in them, but which be- 
longed to revelation, and were as entirely the word of 
God and source of doctrine as what was eepraed in 
the Scriptures. 

These truths were taught by the a to the 
churches which they indad. and to the ministers, the 
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bishops, and priests whom they ordained. As they 
themselves had been instructed by Jesus Christ, so 
they instructed the bishops whom they ordained ; these 
in their turn instructed and ordained others. Thus 
the truths orally taught by the Apostles were pre- 
served in the church as a sacred deposit, which was 
religiously transmitted from one to another, from Jesus | 
Christ to us. 

It is of faith that there exist in the church such 
divine traditions ; and that these, as well those pertain- 
ing to faith as to morals, as having been dictated 
either by Christ's own word of mouth or by the Holy 
Ghost, are to be received and venerated equally with 
the books of the Old and New Testament. 

If the truths come from the same source, and have 
the same high origin, of course they are entitled to the 
same belief and veneration. They must have the same 
authority. | 

The following texts are decisive upon this point: 
“ And the things thou hast heard of me by many wit- 
nesses, the same commend to faithful men, who shall 
be fit to teach others also.”* 

“ Therefore, brethren, stand fast and hold the tra- 
ditions which you have learned, whether by word or 
by our epistle.”+ | 

“ Now I praise you, brethren, that in all things you 
are mindful of me, and keep my ordinances as I have 
delivered them to you.” : 

For “ordinances” we have in the Greek, paradoseis 
or traditions, in this last text. In the second, the 
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Apostle places what is delivered by “word” and what 
by writing on the same terms. And in the first he 
indicates the method of teaching orally “to faithful 
men” the truths which he had taught, that they should 
also “teach others,” as the means proper for propa- 
gating the doctrines of faith. 

Timothy no doubt followed. these instructions of St. 
Paul, and thus from hand to hand, age after age, was 
the deposit of doctrines passed from faithful men to 
others instructed by them. In this manner have the 
doctrines descended to our times, for the preaching of 
_ the gospel was the manner chosen by Christ, and in 
use before a word of the New Testament was written. 
The time assigned to the composition of the books of 
the New Testament embraces a period of about fifty- 
seven years, from the eighth to the sixty-fifth year 
after the ascension of Jesus Christ. Many years more 
elapsed before the collection of these writings into one 
volume; and near four centuries passed before the 
church settled the Canon. During this time tradition 
was the safe vehicle of doctrine; and the necessary in- 
terpretation of what was set forth in the inspired writ- 
ings was the teaching and faith of the church. For the 
Saviour, being God, would not have allowed a false 
teaching to be first spread and believed, and then 
cause to appear writings in contradiction—a written 
gospel contrary to the preached gospel. St. John, in 
the conclusion of his gospel, tells us that all that Jesus 
Christ did was not written,* and neither of course was 


* John 21:25. And not only was all not written, but even some of 
that which was written, has not come down to us. For instance, in St 
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all that he taught his Apostles recorded. Their preach- 
ing and the instructions and rules, which they gave to 


Paul’s first Epistle to the Corinthians, he says: ‘‘I wrote to you in an 
epistle not to keep company with fornicators:’’ 1 Cor. 5:9; and where 
is this epistle, which the Apostle wrote to the Corinthians, as he informs 
us in what we now name his first Epistle to the Corinthians, and which, 
therefore, was not the first? Again, in Col. 4: 16, St. Paul says: ‘‘And 
when this epistle shall have been read with you, cause also that it be read 
in the church of the Laodiceans; and that you read that which is of the 
Laodiceans.”” And where is that epistle of the Laodiceans, to which St. 
Paul here refers the Colossians? Can readers of the Bible find it? 

It is true that many critics and even orthodox writers suppose that the 
Epistle to the Ephesians is here referred to, and some suppose that there is 
question of a letter from the Laodiceans to the Apostle, but this is not 
certain, and it is therefore a doubt, whether we have all of the epistles of 
St. Paul, and this is sufficient to constitute a difficulty for those who rely 
on the written word of God alone. 

While I am directing attention to what has been lost to us from the 
New Testament, it may be of interest to remind those who place their 
confidence in the written word of God alone, as they understand it in 
their private judgment, that many books in the Old Testament are also 
wanting. Cotnzen, in his preface to the four Gospels, estimates the lost 
books of the Bible at twentyin number. St. Justin Martyr, in his work 
against Tryphon, says: ‘*The Jews made away with many books of the 
Old Testament, that the New might not secem to agree with it.” Here we 
indicate some of these lost books. In Numbers 21: 14, we read: ‘ Where- 
fore it is said in the book of the Wars of the Lord.’’ But where are we 
to find this book? Again: In Joshua 10: 13, it is asked, ‘Is not this 
written in the book of the Just?” or inthe Prot. version “in the book of 
Jasher.”” Where is this book? In 1 Kings 10: 25, or Prot. version, 1 Sa- 
muel, it is said: “ Then Samuel told the people the manner of the king- 
dom, and wrote it in a book, and laid it before the Lord.’’ This book is 
lost. Again, in 3 Kings, or Prot. version, Ist Kings, it is said: ‘‘Solo- 
mon spoke three thousand proverbs, and his poems (songs) were one 
thousand and five.” Where are all these proverbs and songs? Againin 
lst Paralipomenon, or Prot. version, 1 Chron. 29: 29, it is said: “ The 
acts of David, first and last, are written in the books of Samuel, the seer, 
and the book of Nathan, the Prophet, and the book of Gad, the seer.” 
_ Where now are the book of Nathan, and the book of Gad? Again in 2d 
Paralip., or Prot. version,, Chron. 9 : 29, it is asked, speaking of the acts 
of Solomon: ‘Are they not written in the words of Nathan, the Pro- 
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the churches which they founded, were necessarily such 
as Christ commissioned them to teach mankind, since 
he sent upon them, for this purpose, the Holy Ghost, 
the Spirit of truth. Their preaching or traditions 
were, therefore, to be received with faith equal to what 
is due to inspired writings coming afterwards; and 
when these writings were silent on points which were 
in their traditions, the word of God could only be 
known from these last, and where the writings spoke 
on the same subjects as their traditions, and the 
writings would seem to bear another meaning or in- 
terpretation than the one which the Apostles expressly 
taught, it must be concluded that the interpretation 
which is in harmony with their traditions is the one 
intended by the Holy Ghost, since he could not have 
inspired them to preach one set of doctrines, and in- 
spired them and other men to write doctrines opposite 
and contradictory. I say other men, because St. Luke 
and St. Mark were not Apostles. Therefore, the 
preaching of the Apostles and their successors, or the 


phet, and in the book of Abias (Abijah), the Silonite, and in the vision 
of Addo (Iddo) the seer.” These are lost books, Again, in the same, 
ch. 12: 15: ‘‘The acts of Roboam, first and last, are written in the books 
of Semeias (Shemeiah) the Prophet, and of Addo (Iddo) the scer,,and 
diligently recorded.” But where are these books? Again in the sime, 
ch. 13:22: “ And the rest of the acts of Abia, and of his ways and works, 
are written diligently in the book of Addo the Prophet.” , And in chaps 
ter 20: 34, of the same, we are told that the acts of J apliit ape written 
ttin; tho.words of Jehu, son of Hanani,” or in Prot. version, in the book 
of Jehu,:spn of Hanani. Where is.this'book to be found? Thege books 
aro ho, Jonger a part of the Bible, and he who relies only on-tho written 
word of’God, read and interpreted by himself, has ‘only an part of ‘God’s 
word... -Perhapsyif-he had-some of these lost books, “he Taig nt: have to 
change oe eer opinions. P ea a 
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teaching of the church of Jesus Christ must always 
remain the test for knowing the sense and meaning of 
what may be read in the Scriptures. Many of the 
Apostles delivered nothing in writing that. has been 
preserved to the world. Even those of them, whose 
writings we possess, delivered many things without 
writing. ‘‘ These things also,” writes St. Chrysostom, 
“are worthy of faith. It is the tradition: ask no 
more.”* “If of these and similar traditions you ask 
for the law,” writes Tertullian, “you will find’ no 
Scriptures for them. Tradition will be pleaded to 
thee as the author, custom as the confirmer, and faith 
as the observer of them.”+ 

“But there is also need of tradition,” says St. 
Epiphanius, “for -all things cannot be sought from 
the Scriptures. ‘Therefore have the most holy Apos- 
tles left some things in writing and other things by 
tradition.” 

“Whatever,” says St. Augustine, “the universal 
church has held from the beginning, and was not insti- 
tuted by councils, but always retained, is most justly 
believed to have been no otherwise transmitted than 
by apostolic authority.”§ 

Many Fathers, from St. Ignatius down, might be 
cited, but these suffice in conjunction with the plain 
texts from the Scriptures which we have given. 
Usage has established the authority of tradition even 
with those, who pretend to deny it, where it conflicts 
with their peculiar errors. Denominations of Christians, 


* Chrys. in Ep. 8 Paul. t Tertullian de Corona. 
t Epiph. adv. Her. lib. 11, Her. 60. ĝ De Bapt. Con. Don. 1. 4. 
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whose members admit infant baptism, have a difficult 
task to prove it conclusively by the Scriptures; for 
though it is, in certain texts, insinuated, and implicitly 
taught, it is not said in express terms, yet they have 
received it from the teaching and usage of the church, 
on the authority of tradition. All denominations 
have in use the Sunday as the Lord’s Day, instead of 
the Sabbath as God commanded, and they cannot jus- 
tifv this change by the Scriptures, but they have re- 
ceived it from the Catholic Church, on the authority 
of tradition. They neglect “the washing of the feet,” 
commanded in the Scriptures, because the Catholic 
Church, on the authority of tradition, has not kept it 
before men as a precept or institution, although the 
Catholic Church, by her head at Rome, and, in many 
other parts, by others, has it yearly observed, on Holy 
Thursday. They make no difficulty to eat blood or 
things strangled, although expressly forbid to do so in 
the Scriptures, because the Catholic Church, on the 
authority of tradition, has declared that the prohibi- 
tion was only a rule of discipline, designed for a par- 
ticular time and circumstances, and not for all nations 
and ages of the church. 

The Catholic Church consistently declares that the 
authority of Divine tradition as God’s word is the same 
as if the Scriptures contained the record. It is his 
word delivered, and of the same weight and value as 
his word written. And with as firm faith she holds 
and teaches these points of tradition. But what con- 
sistency is there in people calling out daily, “the Bible, 
the whole Bible, and nothing but the Bible,” and then 
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believing and doing things contrary to what is express- 
ed in the Scriptures, and for which they can have no 
authority except tradition, which they repudiate and 
condemn ? | 

In every society—and the church is a great society 
made up of all nations—there must be traditions arising 
at the very origin of such society. The only question 
for the church and its members is, does such or such 
tradition come unchanged from Jesus Christ and his 
Apostles? Or has it, in its progress, been changed or 
altered? To this question reason answers: “ What- 
ever is generally taught and practised throughout the 
whole church, without any one being able to show that 
it commenced at some time later, must have come from 
Jesus Christ and his Apostles.” For considering man’s 
nature, and the nature of doctrines affecting the con- 
duct of men, it is not possible that the generality of 
Christians dispersed over all the different countries of 
the earth, and separated from each other by seas, by 
languages, and customs, different in manners and views 
about everything except religion, could unanimously 
have fallen upon the same belief and usage in religion, 
if that doctrine and usage had not come to them from 
the same source, or from the same Master, who had 
sent his envoys to these different people, with the same 
lessons and instructions. 

Also, to the reason of man it appears that whatever 
is universally believed and taught over the whole 
‘cuurch, without a possibility to show that it began at 
any time later than Jesus Christ and his Apostles, can 
never be easily altered, changed, or corrupted, because 
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both teachers and believers take too lively an interest 
in matters of religion, to allow of such change or alter- 
ation designedly, and too continually reduce their be- 
lief to daily practice to allow an unperceived change 
to occur; not to say that it would be impossible that 
either of such supposed alterations could ever be uni- 
versal over the whole church, and no notice thereof 
appear in history. 

Besides, such change in faith and usage would also 

have required an alteration of the books and writings 

of the fathers and doctors of preceding ages up to the 
days of the Apostles, since for the doctrines of the 
church, which rest on tradition, we have the testimonies 
of the fathers and writers of -every century up to the 
very times of the Apostles. How impossible is such a 
change! No better sign, then, can any one have, that 
a doctrine came from Jesus Christ and his Apostles, 
than its being held by the universal church at all times, 
without the possibility to show that at some later 
period it was introduced. A tenet believed at all times 
since the origin of Christianity, and believed every- 
where, must have been taught by Jesus Christ himself, 
and by his Apostles according to his command. 

The holy, Scriptures and tradition must therefore be 
equally revered as the sacred fountains of the faith 
delivered by Jesus Christ. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


OF FAITH——THE RULE OF FAITH. 


ST. AUGUSTINE tells us that “a man learns from the 
creed what is to be believed, from the Our Father what 
is to be hoped for, and from the commandments what 
is to be loved.” It is to what is to be believed that I 
am chiefly inviting attention at present, and hence I 
will leave the reader to seek elsewhere the teachings 
of “the Our Father’ and “the commandments,” re- 
specting the objects of hope and charity. The creed 
is but the summary of the principal doctrines of faith, 
and these are set forth, first, in the symbol called “the 
Apostles’ Creed,” and afterwards, with more develop- 
ment, in that of Nice, of Constantinople, in the Atha- 
nasian Creed, and that of Pius IV. But the creed 
does not present all that flows from the fountain of 
Divine faith, or all that God has revealed and pro- 
mised, as contained in the Holy Scriptures and tradi- 
tion; and certainly faith can be nothing less than a 
belief of all that God has said, as far as it is known 
to us. R E 

St. Augustine further remarks that there are two 
kinds of faith: “We speak now,” says he, “ of that 
faith which we use when we believe something; not of 
that which we give when we promise something. For 
this also is called faith. But it is one thing when we 


* Enchirid., ch. 6, 7, 9, 117. 
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say, he gave no faith nor credit unto me, and another 
when we say, he kept not faith with me. For the one’ 
is as much as to say: he did not believe what I said; 
the other: he performed not what he said. By this 
faith, whereby we believe, we are faithful unto God; 
by the other, whereby that is performed which is pro- 
mised, God also is faithful unto us. For the Apostle 
so says: ‘God is faithful, who does not suffer you to 
be tempted above what you are able.’’”* Of the faith 
or fidelity of God no doubt can be entertained; it must 
therefore be held that whenever in the Scriptures men- 
tion is made of man’s faith alone, and in its own kind, 
it should be understood of that whereby he is faithful 
to God, or as St. Chrysostom expresses it, of that “faith 
by which man gives credit unto God’s sayings and 
words.”+ For explaining the words: “ Abraham be- 
lieved God,” he says, “ he believed the sayings of God.” 
He gave credit to God’s words. “ What pertains to 
faith?” again asks St. Augustine; he answers: “To 
believe.” ‘ But what is it to believe, unless to consent 
that what is said is true?” Faith, then, considered 
in its own kind, may exist alone and separate from 
hope and charity. Wicked men may have faith, for 
even “the devils believe and tremble,” but they neither 
hope nor love, says St. Augustine. This faith is the 
assenting to and the believing of what is revealed. Of 
this faith the Apostle speaks, when he tells us that 
“ faith without works is dead.” It is perfect in its 
kind, being really believing, but it is not a saving faith ; 


* Aug. de Spirit. et lit., cap. 81. + Hom. 81, in Gen. 
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because St. Paul declares: “For in Christ Jesus nei- 
‘ther circumcision availeth anything, nor uncircum- . 
cision; but faith that worketh by charity.”* From this 
declaration of the Apostle St. Augustine deduces the 
= following rule, that when we find in the Scriptures 
faith commended for justification or salvation, we 
should always understand it to signify the faith which 
worketh by charity ;+ “for the Apostle hath defined 
and determined this to be the faith required.” He 
who believes the word of God in his mind and professes 
it with his lips, but does not keep it in his actions, but 
transgresses its commands, will not be saved. His 
faith is true and perfect for believing, but not perfect 
for saving, for it is one thing to have the true faith in 
assent and profession, and another to have it in heart 
and affections, and with obedience and other necessary 
virtues. 

Faith alone may then exist, and does exist, in 
wicked persons, and in devils also, but will not avail 
without other things: “ Without which,” says St. Au- 
gustine, “itcan be, but cannot profit.”{ Yet this faith, 
which has its own natural and peculiar property of be- - 
ing an assent and belief of the mind to God revealing, 
though not sufficient of itself and when alone, is still 
necessary. We must give credit to God, and believe © 
what he says, otherwise we impeach the veracity of 
God; and we cannot do this without the greatest im- 
piety, even on the slightest points of what he says, for 
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his veracity is, in all things, in little as well as great, 
unimpeachable and unquestionable. However, to know’ 
what is said by God, we must understand his words 
correctly. What is said by God, or his word, as we 
- have seen, is found in the Holy Scriptures and in tra- 
dition; but these are both without life and animation, 
and on account of this cannot tell us when we under- 
stand correctly what they contain as God’s sayings or 
revelation, and, consequently, numerous disputes and 
controversies arise among men, about the meaning of 
different passages of the Holy Scriptures, and about 
the fact whether such a teaching or usage belongs to 
tradition from Christ and his Apostles. To explain 
difficulties, and to settle disputes, it was necessary to 
have a living teacher, who is able to say when the 
word of God is understood in its true sense, and what 
traditions are of Divine authority. God has provided 
this teacher and interpreter to settle all controversies 
in religion, and to interpret his word with unerring au- 
thority; for it has been always held as certain, and is 
a tenet of Catholic faith, as declared by the Council of 
Trent, that it belongs to the church “to judge of the 
true sense and interpretation of the Holy Scriptures’* 
in matters of faith and morals pertaining to the edifi- 
cation of Christian doctrine. | 
For rule of faith, therefore, besides Scripture and 
tradition, we.need the church to propose, declare, and 
decide what are the truths which we are to assent to 
and believe on the word of God, and because of his 


* Sess. iv, Decree on the use of the Sacred Books. 
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Supreme authority. This is summed up in the follow- 
ing rule: “All that, and only that, is of Catholic 
faith which God has revealed, and the church proposes 
to the belief of all.”™. That a doctrine should be of 
Catholic faith, first, it must be revealed by God; and 
secondly, it must be proposed by the church. The 
Apostles had the commission to teach to all nations 
the revealed truths of religion; their successors in the 
same ministry, or the church of Christ teaching, re- 
ceived authority to fulfil the same commission, and 
with the promise of aid from Christ to the end of the 
world, and of aid from the Divine Spirit to suggest all 
truth to them, they were to continue to teach until all 
should have the opportunity to receive the one faith, 
which, says St. Paul, “ cometh by hearing”+ those who 
are sent to preach it. He that refuses to credit this 
teaching, or “who believeth not, shall be condemned.” f 

Although supernatural infused faith be one, as it is 
a habit in the soul, faith is by theologians represented 
as twofold, yet both of them equally divine, and 
termed Catholic faith and theological faith. They de- 
fine divine theological faith to be that by which, be- | 
cause of the common conviction prevailing in the 
church, we believe God revealing the mysteries and 
truths of the Christian religion; and divine Catholic 
faith, that teaching which proposes to the universal 
church the things that are to be believed by all. 
Theological faith contains all the truths revealed by 


* See Veron., de Regula Fidei Catholice. 
+ Rom. 10: 17. tł Mark 16: 16. 
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God, whether in his written or unwritten word; but 
for Catholic faith the public proposition of the teach- 
ing church is necessary. .A person, consequently, 
might before God be guilty of a heresy in culpably 
denying or rejecting something by him revealed, and 
belonging to theological faith, without subjecting him- 
self to the pains or punishments directed by the church, 

as he did not come in conflict with what she taught 
by express proposition. 

Many articles of faith formerly found in theological 
faith, have become of Catholic faith in the course of 
time, by definitions made by the church; while others, 
equally of divine faith, are believed in the church, and 
are not yet defined by express proposition. 

The church does not make the faith, but expressly 
declares what it is, when the utility of the faithful and 
propriety of times and circumstances require her to 
speak, as she does in her Cicumenical Councils, or 
through her head, with the agreement of the bishops 
dispersed over the world. When the Scriptures are 
obscure, her interpretation is to be received as the 
genuine sense thereof. Her public teaching always is 
in harmony with the Scriptures. If she has usages 
which she declares to be apostolical traditions, these 
are to be held as harmonious with what is taught in 
the Scriptures. Every doctrine decided and proposed 
by her is to be held as a Catholic truth; for her deci- 
sion is infallible in matters of faith and morals. 

By this rule it can be known what are those heresies 
and sects which the Scriptures declare to us will ex- 
clude their followers from the kingdom of heaven. 
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And though “faith cometh by hearing,” yet the 
grace of God precedes its entrance into the soul; it is 
also itself a grace, but when it is alone, in its kind and 
nature as mere belief or assent, it is not a:saving faith, 
but may become so, if working by charity, there is 
obedience to the laws of Christ, for the remission of 
sins in his sacraments. For though faith be a gift of 
God, it requires the co-operation of the will of man for 
salvation. 


CHAPTER XII. 


CONCERNING GRACE—ITS NATURE—ITS DIVISIONS—ITS EFFECTS 
— FIRST EFFECT, JUSTIFICATION—-SECOND EFFECT, THE MERIT 
OF GOOD WORKS-——-PREDESTINATION—THE CONDEMNED PROPO- 
SITIONS OF JANSENIUS. 


As some one has remarked, “the Christian religion 
is an immense grace.” St. John the Apostle declares 
that the Son of God was made man, and “dwelt 
amongst us full of grace and truth.” His church and 
all his institutions are full of grace. What are we to 
understand by this term grace? It expresses the gifts 
which God gratuitously confers upon man, especially in 
the order of salvation, and may be defined: A super- 
natural and gratuitous gift from the pure goodness of 
God, in view of the merits of Jesus Christ, as the means 
to enable men to obtain eternal life. It is supernatural, 
because coming from God, its influence is to enable man 
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to attain a supernatural end, the vision and enjoyment 
of God; and gratuitous, because God was not obliged 
to create man for a supernatural end, nor to elevate 
him to a supernatural end after he had fallen; and 
because it 1s a pure mercy of God that he restores man 
from his fallen condition, and invites him to seek the 
vision and possession of himself, the Infinite Good, and 
offers to make him partaker of the glory of heaven. 

Since the fall of Adam, grace comes from God to 
man only in view of THE MERITS OF JESUS CHRIST, THE 
REDEEMER, who purchased it by making himself a 
victim of propitiation for all the human race.. To- 
wards attaining everlasting happiness men can do no- 
thing without the grace of God, although their natural 
forces are only impaired, and not entirely ruined by 
the fall of Adam. 

Grace is divided into habitual and actual grace. The 
first, which is also called sanctifying grace, is a quality, 
which in a fixed and permanent manner abides in the 
soul, purifies it from sin, and renders it agreeable to 
God and worthy of the happiness of heaven.* It re- 


* It is of faith that sanctifying grace which justifies exists; it is also of 
faith that it is inherent in the soul, and not the mere favor of God and ex- 
trinsic; but theologians say that it is not of Catholic faith, that it is in 
the soul in the form of a habit, or Aabitual, because neither the Council 
of Trent nor any other general council has defined it to be a habit. Yet 
it is the common opinion of theologians that this justice or sanctity is a 
permanent quality or habit in the soul. Vasquez says: “ From the defi- 
nition of Trent it is collected with manifest reason, that infants and adults 
who obtain the remission of their sins by virtue of the sacraments, are 
justified by a habit and a permanent quality, and therefore that this 
opinion so pertains to Catholic faith that it cannot be denied without 
error.’’—Disputation 208, cap. 6. 
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mains in the soul as long as the soul perseveres in Jus- 
tice, but it is lost by mortal sin. The second, or actual 
grace, may be either external or internal. Exterior 
grace consists in the preaching of the gospel, sermons, 
exhortations, counsels, good examples, and the like, 
which incline the soul to good. Interior grace, consid- 
ered as actual, is the act of God interiorly enlighten- 
ing our understanding and fortifying our will, and thus 
is either grace of the understanding or grace of the 
will. This grace may be either preventive, concomi- 
tant, or subsequent, according as it induces us to know 
and will good, or aids us while we do so, or follows us 
to make us persevere in willing and doing good. 

Grace may be also either sufficient or efficacious. It 
is sufficient when it gives us the power to do good, al- 
though it is not followed by its effect. And it is efi- 
cacious, when it is followed by its effect, or when with 
it we do what God wishes us to do. 

Men can resist grace, and when they do resist it, 
and it does not produce its effects, such grace theolo- 
gians term sufficient, to distinguish it from grace which 
is not resisted, but corresponded with, and which, 
producing its effect, is termed efficacious. But it is 
a doctrine of faith, that although efficacious grace 
infallibly produces its effects, it does so without re- 
ducing the free will of man under any: necessity, but 
leaves it truly free, and able to resist the influence 
of grace. | | 

Theologians distinguish grace in general into two 
sorts, one of which they term grace given gratis, yra- 
tis data, and the other grace making agreeable, or gra- 
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tum faciens; for although all grace is a gratuitous 
gift, they specially term that grace gratis data, which 
God gives to`a person not precisely to sanctify him, 
but to convert and sanctify other men, such as the 
gift of miracles. 

The second sort, or grace gratum faciens, is also a 
gratuitous gift of God, but its object is to render the 
person to whom it is given holy and agreeable to God. 
To this kind of grace, our attention is now to be re- 
stricted. š 

It is an article of faith that’ actual interior grace is 
absolutely necessary for salvation; for the commence- 
ment, the increase, and. the perfection of faith; for the 
beginning and completion of good works; for the com- | 
mencement and consummation of our salvation. 

' “ Without me you can do nothing,’* Jesus Christ 
has said in the gospel, and St. Paul speaks thus: ‘ Not 
that we are sufficient to think anything of ourselves, 
as of ourselves; but our sufficiency is from God?’ 
Again: “ Being confident of this very thing, that he 
who hath begun a good work in you, will perfect it 
-unto the day of Jesus Christ.”{ Also: “For by grace 
you are saved through faith, and that not of yourselves, 
for it is the gift of God.”§ “For unto you it ts given 
for Christ, not only to believe in him, but also to suffer 
for him.” || . 

Grace is therefore necessary for all that relates to 
salvation, and in all respects it is gratuitous; men 


* John 15: 4. . + 2 Cor. 3: 5. t Philip 1:6. © 
@ Eph. 2: 8. || Philip. 1: 29. 
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“being justified freely,” by the grace of Jesus Christ... 
Yet we are to keep in mind, that the greatest of 
graces for us, “eternal life,” is promised as a recom- 
pense for our good use of other graces, and therefore 
men having grace may merit other graces. The 
sense in which we must understand that grace is gra- 
tuitous is, that it is a free gift of God, and can never 
be merited by the natural efforts and natural disposi- 
tions of man, though when man is moved by God, and 
assisted by his grace, he may, by corresponding with 
grace, merit and receive other graces, so that God, “in 
recompensing good wor ks 1 in man, is always crowning 
his own graces.’ 

Yet it is of faith, that actions, performed by a man 
before justification, are not all bad actions. Nor are 
all the actions of sinners criminal in the eyes of God, 
since the sinner, before being forgiven and justified, 
may, under the Aa of grace, do actions which 
lead to his conversion and return to God, and to this 
conversion he is exhorted by God in the Scriptures, 
and also by his church. Further, infidels may per- 
form actions that are not sins, for even these do not 
sin, when they act in accordance with the moral law 
engraved on the hearts of all men, which they may 
do at times, aided by grace, though they do not use 
this grace so as to attain to faith. They may even 
use their free will to do certain good actions, such as 
to resist some less violent temptations, by their natu- 
ral forces. This we can conclude from the fact that 
the church has condemned the following propositions : 
“ Free will, without the aid of grace, is only able to 
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sin.” And this other: “The sinner, without the 
grace of the liberator, is not free except for evil.”+ 
But even assisted by the ordinary graces of God, the 
just man cannot, without a special privilege, such as 
the church holds was accorded to the Blessed Virgin, 
mother of God, avoid all sins, even venial sins, during 
his whole life, though he may be able, with ordinary 
graces, to avoid all mortal sins, since he is able, with 
graces that will not be wanting to him, to observe all the ~ 
commandments of God. Yet final perseverance, or 
death in a state of grace, is a special gift of God, and no 
man can be assured of this without he has received a 
special revelation from God, giving him this certitude. 
“He that perseveres to the end, he shall be saved,” 
says the Saviour, and no one can be certain that he 
will persevere; but the just, who strive to live well, 
may entertain the firm hope of this, since God, if we 
are not wanting to his graces, will not on his part fail 
“to perfect in us the work which he has commenced,”§ 
“operating in us both to will and to accomplish.”|| 
“God wishes all men to be saved, and to come to 
the knowledge of the truth,’ and therefore gives to 
all men the means necessary for salvation. He conse- 
quently accords to all the graces necessary and sufi- 
cient for the observance of his commandments. He 
gives his graces even to sinners, and does not abandon 
pagans and those out of his church, but gives to them 


* Condemned by Pius V, Greg. XIII, Urban VIII. 
+ Constit. Unigenitus of Clement XI, prop. xxxviii. 
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the necessary means of salvation. Yet it is certain 
that he is the absolute master of his gifts, and to some 
gives his graces more abundantly than to others. As 
the Apostle St. Paul tells us: “To every one is given 
grace according to the measure of the giving of 
Christ.”* It is through Jesus Christ, our only media- 
tor, that grace comes to us from God. Jesus Christ 
died for all men, and wishes all to be saved, but the 
means of salvation are gifts of his goodness and love, 
and, according to his own wise counsels, he distributes 
them as he pleases. “ Friend, is it not lawful for me 
to do what I will?’}+ In the history of the church, 
among its members at all times, is seen the greatest 
diversity of graces, as also the greatest difference in 
the manner in which the graces of God are received 
and used. | 


Of the Effects of Grace—QJustification—Good Works. 


The chief effects of grace are justification and the 
merit of good works. Justification is a supernatural 
gift of God, which causes a man to pass from a state 
of sin into a state of grace, and renders him agreeable 
to God. As regards adults, to obtain the grace of jus- 
tification, they are required to have certain disposi- 
tions, namely: Faith, by which a person believes and 
_ holds as true all that has been revealed, and, in par- 
ticular, that the sinner is justified by the grace and 
merits of Jesus Christ; fear of the Divine justice; hope 
in the mercy of God; a more or less explicit com- 
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mencement of love of God as the source of all justice; 
hatred and detestation of sin, with the desire to receive 
the sacrament of baptism, and its actual reception if 
possible; tolead a new life, and-observe the command- 
ments of God. 

Faith is the first necessary disposition, being, as 
the Council of Trent teaches, “the commencement of 
man’s salvation, the foundation and root of all justifi- 
cation.” For “without faith it is impossible to please 

. God, and to be admitted among the number of his 
children.’* 

This faith does not consist in a firm belief that our 
sins are forgiven, nor in a simple confidence in the Di- 
vine mercy, but it is a firm belief in the word of God, 
a belief of all the truths which he has revealed to his 
church, and teaches by his church, and a belief in God’s 
promises. Not that all these truths must be believed ex- 
plicitly, though some of them must. For instance, an 
adult could not be saved, if he did not, in an explicit 
manner, believe in God, in his providence, in the ex- 
istence of another life, in which each person will re- 
ceive according to his- works. 

An explicit faith in the mysteries of the Trinity and 
the Incarnation is also necessary, at least. by a moral 
necessity and of precept, for all who cannot plead an 
invincible ignorance of these mysteries. 

But faith alone is not sufficient to justify a man; as 
St. James tells us: “‘ By works a man is justified, and 
not by faith only.”+ ‘ What shall it profit, my bre- 


* Council of Trent, sess. vi, ch. vi. + St. James 2: 24. | 
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thren, if a man say he hath faith, but hath not works? 
Shall faith be able to save him?” “Faith without 
works is dead.’* 

Justification is not a mere imputation of the justice 
of Christ, nor a mere remission of sins, but a sanctifi- 
cation and renewal of the interior man, through the 
voluntary reception of grace and of the gifts,whereby 
man, of unjust becomes just, and of an enemy a friend, 
that so he may be an heir according to hope of life 
everlasting. 

“Of this justification the causes are these: the final 
cause indeed is the glory of God and of Jesus Christ, 
and life everlasting; while the efficient cause is a mer- 
ciful God, who washes and sanctifies gratuitously, sign- . 
ing and anointing with the Holy Spirit of promise, who 
is the pledge of our inheritance; but the meritorious 
cause is his most beloved only-begotten, our Lord 
Jesus Christ, who when we were enemies, for the ex- 
ceeding charity wherewith he loved us, merited justifi- 
cation by his most Holy Passion on the wood of the 
cross, and made satisfaction for.us unto God the Father; 
the instrumental cause is the sacrament of baptism, 
which is the sacrament of faith, without which (faith) 
no man can be justified ; lastly, the alone formal cause 
is the justice of God, not that whereby he himself is 
just, but that whereby he maketh us just, that, to wit, 
with which we being endowed by him are renewed in 
the spirit of our mind, and we are not only reputed, but 
are truly called, and are, just, receiving justice within 
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us, each one according to his own measure, which the 
Holy Ghost distributes to every one as He wills, and ac- 
cording to each one’s proper disposition and co-ope- 
ration.” ® 

It is of faith, therefore, that this justice is inherent 
in the justified, and that “man, through Jesus Christ, 
in whom he is ingrafted, receives in the said justifica- 
tion, together with the remission of sins, all these 
(gifts) infused at once, faith, hope, and charity.”+ 

This is the doctrine of faith in the justification of 
adults who have never received baptism. “For the 
justification of those who have,after baptism, fallen by 
sin, and who may again be justified by the merits of 
Christ through the sacrament of Penance actually re- 
ceived or truly desired, besides cessation from sins, and 
a detestation thereof, there must be also sacramental 
confession and sacerdotal absolution; and likewise 
satisfaction by fasts, alms, prayers, and other pious ex- 
ercises of a spiritual life; not for the eternal punish- 
ment, which is forgiven in the sacrament, or by the 
desire of the sacrament, but for the temporal punish- 
ment, which is not always remitted in this sacrament 
as it is in baptism,”’} since the ingratitude of the re- 
lapsing sinner is greater than before his renewal by 
baptism. Justification as taught by the church, con- 
sists therefore in sanctifying grace, wich purifies us, 
and makes us agreeable to God; in the justice of God, 
who himself justifies us by the merits of Jesus Christ ; 


* Council of Trent, sess. vi, ch. vii. 
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in charity, which effaces sins, and establishes us in the 
friendship of God; in the communication of the Holy 
Ghost, who remains in us, and makes us dwell in him 
in union with the Father and the Son; in the sanctity, 
which, in regenerating us and renewing us interiorly, 
makes us heirs of the kingdom of God. ‘“ Be renewed 
in the spirit of your mind, and put on the new man, 
who according to God, is created in justice and holi- 
ness of truth.”* 

Although justification does not merely cover sins with 
the justice of Christ and sanctifying grace, so that they 
are not imputed, but it really removes, blots out our 
sins, and takes them away, while grace and charity are 
diffused in the heart by the Holy Ghost; yet a man by 
sinning again may lose his justification, because grace 
is lost by mortal sin. So also a man may increase in 
holiness, and become still more justified. The gifts of 
faith, hope and charity may be augmented in us, as 
the church teaches us to solicit from God in our 
prayers. 

Christians cannot, without a revelation from God, be 
infallibly certain that they are in a state of grace, for 
“man knoweth not whether he be worthy of love or 
hatred ;”+ but they can confide in God’s mercy, in the — 
merits of Jesus Christ, and in the efficacy of his sacra- 


ments, and “ with fear and trembling work out their 
salvation.” f 


* Eph. 4: 28, 24. t Ecclesiastes 9 : 1. ț Philip. 2: 12. 
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Of Good Works. 


The second principal effect of grace is the merit of 
good works. By a meritorious action, we mean one 
worthy of recompense. Theologians distinguish two 
kinds of merits: the first, that of condignity or meri- 
tum de condigno ; and the second, that of suitableness, 
or congruity, or meritum de congruo. As to the merit 
of condignity, because founded on a promise on the 
part of God, its reward is a matter of justice, God 
having become “our debtor by his promise,” as St. 
Augustine expresses it. But as there is no promise to 
reward the second sort of merit, it is one that from 
the goodness and mercy of God expects a recompense 
which is meet and congruous; a reward entirely 
gratuitous. | 

The following canons of the Council of Trent show 
what is of Catholic faith on this point: 

“Tf any one saith that the good works of one that 
is justified are in such manner the gifts of God, as 
that they are not also the good merits of him that is 
justified ; or that the said justified person, by the good 
works which he performs through the grace of God and 
the merit of Jesus Christ, whose living member he is, 
does not truly merit increase of grace, eternal life, and 
the attainment of that eternal life,—if so be, however, 
that he depart in grace,—and also an increase of glory; 
let him be anathema.”* 

“Tf any one saith that the just ought not for their 
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good works done in God, to expect and hope for eternal 
recompense from God, through his mercy and the 
merit of Jesus Christ—if so be, that they persevere 
to the end in well-doing, and in keeping the divine 
commandments; let him be anathema.”* 

There is nothing herein expressly defined about 
merit de condigno and de congruo, but as Bellarmine 
says: “The common opinion of theologians admits 
simply merit de condigno.” He says they introduce 
three questions on the subject: 1st. Is the merit of the 
just to be said de condigno or de congruo? 2d. Is it 
de condigno by reason only of God’s promise, or also 
by reason of the works? 3d. Does God reward the 
just above the condign, and punish the wicked less than 
the condign? As to the first, all have to admit as of 
faith that the works of the just are meritorious of 
eternal life from the grace of God, but differ whether 
this be de condigno or de congruo. As to the second, 
some think that because of the works, even in absence 
af God’s promise, there would exist merit de condigno ; 
others deny this, and admitting that the works of the 
just are truly and properly good, say they can only 
have proportion with the end, and merit justly or 
condignly,from God’s liberal promise and agreement. 
More of them, with Bellarmine, think the opinion more 
probable which teaches that the works of the just are 
meritorious of eternal life condignly, both by reason 
of the promise and by reason of the dignity of the 
works. As to the last question, it is the common 
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opinion of theologians that God from his liberality re- 
wards the just above the condign, though some with 
Vega deny this. But they do not seem to be certain 
whether God punishes the wicked less than they de- 
serve, which, however, was the opinion of St. Augus- 
tine, and also of Bellarmine, as to the punishment 
awarded at the judgment being milder than the evil 
deserts of the wicked. That God awards to the just 
beyond what is merited seems apparent from the texts : 
“ Be glad and rejoice, for your reward is very great in 
heaven.”* “Give, and it shall be given to you; good 
measure, and pressed down, and shaken together, and 
running over, shall they give into your bosom.”+ 
“And Luke 19:17, where ten cities having been ` 
given to him who gained ten talents, and afterwards 
from the person who had not improved his pound, it 
was taken, and as an extraordinary gift, bestowed — 
upon him who had the reward of ten cities.” f 

In order that a person may merit, certain conditions 
are requisite. First: Man can only merit while still 
in the present life; he must “work while the day 
lasts.” Secondly: The actions must be under all re- 
spects good, with a supernatural goodness; the object 
of merit being supernatural, viz., grace and eternal life, 
the actions must be in proportion with it, and be super- 
naturally good. Thirdly: The actions must be volun- 
tary and free, having a liberty of choice, excluding all 
necessity, absolute or relative. Fourthly: To merit 
condignly, a man must be in the state of grace, or in 
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union with Jesus Christ by charity; and lastly, to 
merit condignly, there must be a promise of God to 
give something, as recompense for our works. It is in 
virtue of his own engagements that he becomes our 
debtor. Without these conditions we may hope for 
and. obtain certain graces from the goodness of God, 
and ought even to expect the graces necessary for our 
salvation, but God does not owe them to us, and it is 
only by a sort of congruity that we look for them from- 
his infinite mercy and goodness. 

The question may be asked: What things can we 
merit by our good works? We answer: First. It is 
of faith that man can, in no manner, merit the first 
grace, which is purely and absolutely gratuitous. Se- 
condly. It is of faith, as may be seen in the canons 
which we have cited, that the just can truly merit an 
increase of grace, eternal life, and an increase of the 
glory of heaven. Thirdly: The just cannot condignly 
merit efficacious grace, or final perseverance, as God 
has not promised either, if we take the word promise 
in its strict signification. But the just, by correspond- 
ing with grace, can, by congruity or suitableness, merit 
more abundant graces, and even suppliantly the gift of 
perseverance : “ Hoc itaque donum suppliciter emereri 
potest,” says St. Augustine. Fourthly: The sinner 
cannot condignily, or as a matter of justice, merit sanc- 
tifying grace, because, in order to merit condignly, he 
must be in union with Christ by charity, and in a state 
of grace. Yet, as God “does not will the death of the 
sinner, but that he be converted and live,”* if the sin- 
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ner does what depends on him, he can obtain this favor 
from the mercy of God. 

In considering good works and their merit, we must 
bear in mind that it is not of the mere moral value of 
actions that we speak, but of their supernatural moral 
value, or their value in the order of salvation. The . 
Apostle St: Paul says to all persons: “ Work out your 
salvation with fear and trembling.”* The Saviour 
says: “ Lay up for yourselves treasures in heaven.”+ 
The sovereign Judge says: “ Behold, I come quickly, 
and my reward is with me to render to every man ac-. 

_ cording to his works.”{ And St. Paul teaches that 
“every man shall receive his own reward, according to 
his own labor.”§ For although, without grace, men 
can do nothing to obtain eternal life, yet grace will not 
do everything for them, but they must co-operate with 
it, and “by their good works” give glory to God, who 
assists them.|| 

The justification of an adult is comparatively only 
commenced by his translation from a state of sin, when 
God, in whom he believes, makes him a godly and just 
man by washing away his sins in baptism; for “he 
who is just let him be justified still, and he whois holy 
let him be sanctified still."] For this St. Augustine 
represents, when he says: “ After that, by fighting with 
the vices, from the guilt of which we have been dis- 
charged,” we must make progress in justice. Nor will 
this even be enough without our justice shall be per- 
fected, “for not the hearers of the law are just before 
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God; but the doers of the law shall be justified.”* 
They who do the law “ shall be justified” by the judg- — 
ment of God, and their justice shall be perfected if they 
persevere in doing justice, for as St. Augustine also. 
holds: “ Our hope shall be fully accomplished in the 
resurrection of the dead ; and when our hope shall be 
fulfilled, then shall our justification be fulfilled and 
accomplished.” + | 

Now, for progress in justification, which is increase 
in grace and sanctity, and for the perfection of justifi- 
-cation, which is its accomplishment by the just judg- 
ment of God, good works are indispensable. St. Cy- 
prian says: “It is a small matter to be able to get 
something. It is more to be able to keep what is once 
gotten: as in faith itself and the salutary birth, it is 
not the receiving, but the keeping of it that giveth life ; 
neither is it the attaining, but the perfecting, that pre- 
serveth aman to God.” This our Lord taught by his 
own instruction,{ when he said: “Lo, thou art made 
whole, sin now no more, lest some worse thing befall 
thee.”§ When Christ “gave himself for us, that he 
` might redeem us from all iniquity,” the Apostle repre- 
sents that it was his purpose “to cleanse to himself a 
people acceptable, a pursuer of good works.”||_ Where- 
fore the Apostle exhorts: “ That you receive not the 
grace of God in vain ;’f which would be the case most 
certainly, if being “ washed” in baptism, and justified, 
a man did not pursue good works, but still did the works 

* Rom. 2: 18. + St. Aug. Ep. 106, and Sermo 61, de Verb. Dom. 
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of the flesh, since St. Peter declares: “For it had been 
better for them not to have known the way of justice, 
than after they have known it to turn back from that 
holy commandment that was delivered to them.”* 
The unclean spirit may be cast out, and the house 
swept, but if he is allowed to enter again, he goes in 
‘‘ with seven others worse than himself, and the last 
state of that man is worse than the first.”+ The order 
given by our Lord to the Apostles was to teach the 
people his gospel, and “to command them to observe” 
all his commandments; for the people whom he desired, 
and who, as foretold in the prophecy of Zachary, when 
he “was filled with the Holy Ghost,” should be granted 
to him, were a people “who should serve him without 
fear, in holiness and justice before him, all (their) 
days.” f | 

The advice given in Ecclesiasticus is: “Let nothing 
hinder thee from praying always, and be not afraid to 
be justified even to death, for the reward of God con- 
tinueth forever.”§ The good or bad works which we 
do are the seed we sow, “and what things a man sow- 
eth the same shall he reap; for he that soweth in his 
flesh, of the flesh also shall reap corruption. But he 
that soweth in the spirit, of the spirit shall reap life 
everlasting. And in doing good let us not fail.’ || 
- “Wherefore, brethren, labor the more, that by good 
works you may make sure your calling and election.”§] 
It is evident, therefore, that a man’s vocation and elec- 
tion can derive great benefit from good works, since 
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St. Peter recommends ee as the means to make 
election sure, or certain, and consequently they must 
have an intrinsic value, and are not the mere evidences 
of faith. St. Paul represents “everlasting, or eternal 
life,” as the product of a man’s works, or of what he 
sows, for he says “he shall reap everlasting life ;” and 
it must, therefore, be by the merits of his good works 
that he obtains it, although not by his works alone, 
since “eternal life is the grace of God,” but by his 
works, inspired and aided by Divine grace. 

There never was a greater snare of the Devil to ruin 
souls than the notion, that man will be saved by faith 
alone, as taught by Luther; and that good works are 
no more than a testimony to declare their faith, but 
are not deserving of any reward of life everlasting, as 
taught by Calvin.* | | 

This was not the invention of these reformers, for 
St. Augustine combated . the same error, saying: 
“ That is the most dangerous opinion of all, whereby 
men are made believe, that no matter how lewdly and 
~ shamelessly they live, and even continue in that kind 
of life, yet if they only believe in Christ, and receive 
his sacraments, they shall come to everlasting life.”+ 
St. Augustine even shows the source of this error; he 
says: “For men, not understanding these words of 
the Apostle, We think a man to be justified by faith 
without the works of the law (Rom. 3 : 28), thought, he » 
said, it is sufficient for a man to have faith, although 
he live wickedly and do no good works. But God for- 
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bid that the chosen vessel should be of that opinion.”* 
The Apostle did not mean to exclude “the works of 
faith,” but merely “the works of the law;” for he de- 
clares expressly: “ Neither circumcision availeth any- 
thing, nor uncircumcision ; but faith that worketh by 
charity.” f “It is not every faith,” says St. Augus- 
tine, “whereby a man believeth in God, that the 
Apostle determineth to be healthful and evangelical, 
but it is that faith; saith he, which worketh through 
charity, whereupon he avoucheth that the faith, which 
some assume to be sufficient for their salvation, avail- 
eth nothing; in so much that he declares: ‘If I have 
all faith, so that I could remove mountains, and have 
not charity, it profiteth me nothing. ”{ If it be the 
faith that worketh by charity that availeth, it is con- 
clusive that faith alone availeth rot for salvation. And 
how then can faith alone justify a man? . Justification 
isa great thing, and the faith that is alone without 
charity profiteth nothing, much less can it avail to jus- 
tify. Faith may be in the wicked but not charity, 
and therefore not an activé working faith, for wherever 
there is charity it worketh, and: charity cannot be 
where faith is not, but where charity is, with it faith 
itself also worketh. Though there is also a law for 
charity, yet it is not merely “a work of the law,” for 
it is a gift of the Holy Ghost, and the grace of God; 
“The charity of God is poured forth in our hearts by 
the Holy Ghost who is given to us.”§ 
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No person can love God unless he believes in him; 
but no person also can love God and not keep his com- 
mandments, for the Saviour says + “If any man love 
me he will keep my word, and my Father will love 
him, and we: will come to him, and will make our 
abode with him.”* Again: “God is charity; and he 
that abideth in charity, abideth in God, and God in 
him.”+ “ Now who is it that loveth God?” Jesus 
Christ answers this question’: ‘ He that hath my com- 
mandments and keepeth them: he it is that loveth. 
me.” What is it to believe in Christ? It is to dwell 
in Christ, and not merely to give assent of the mind 
that the Son of God came on earth and died for sin- 
ners, since the devils believe and tremble, and yet they 
cannot profit by their belief. “ Whoever shall confess 
that Jesus is the Son-of God, God abideth in him, and 
he in God.” But, as we have seen, faith alone will 
not cause God to abide in any man, but “he that 
abideth in charity, abideth in God, and God in him,” 
and therefore the confession of Christ must be in cha- 
rity as well as faith, and this charity must not be 
merely in words but in works, a charity that worketh; 
it must be a love of God which keeps his command- 
ments, a charity whigh obeys: “And whereas indeed 
he was the Son of God, he learned obedience by the - 
things which he suffered; and being consummated, he 
became to all that obey him, the cause of eternal salva- 
tion.’§ 

Did he become the cause of salvation to those who 
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only believe in him, and who do not obey him? Cer- 
. tainly not. Yet the Apostle says, “by grace you are 
saved through faith,”’* but he does not say by faith 
alone; nor by a faith that excludes charity and obe- 
dience ; nor even by a faith which excludes hope, for 
he says: “For we are saved by hope.”+ He also 
says: “ He saved us by the laver of regeneration, and 
the renovation of the Holy Ghost,’ which is, by bap- 
tism. It is through hope and love that our faith must 
work, and by these three together man is conducted 
to God, through obedience, and with the use of the 
sacraments, which Jesus Christ has provided to be the 
channels for applying the merits of his blood, and con- 
ferring the graces which are necessary. For “ being 
justified by his blood, we shall be saved,”§ for “in him 
we have redemption by his blood, the remission of 
sins,’|| and therefore St. Augustine draws up a gene- 
ral conclusion as to the difference between the sacra- 
ments of the old law and those of the new; the first 
“ promise a saviour,” but “the sacraments of the new 
law give salvation.”§| And why are these last so su- 
perior in excellence and efficacy? He says: “The 
side of Christ hanging on the cross was struck with a 
lance, and the sacraments of the church flowed out.”** - 
The sacraments, therefore, coming from the side of 
Christ, apply to us his blood. They are instruments 
for cleansing us with the blood of redemption, and 


* Eph. 2: 8. t Rom. 8: 24. 
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enriching us with sanctifying graces. “Their value 
is unspeakable,” as we are told by the same St. Au- 
gustine, “and therefore the contempt of them renders 
persons sacrilegious; for that is impiously despised 
without which godliness and piety cannot be per- 
fected.’”* 

What has been already said should be sufficient to 
prove that it is vain to confide in a justification by 
faith alone, and to establish the value, importance, 
and necessity of other virtues, and’ of good works. 
We will therefore conclude this part of the subject 
with a statement of reasons why such works of the 
just man are so agreeable toGod. The Ist is, because 
God has been pleased to ordain that man and his ac- 
tions performed by aid of his own graces should tend 
to the supernatural end to which he encourages him 
to aspire. 2dly, because of the merits of his own be- 
loved Son and the grace of ‘redemption, God blessing 
us in Jesus Christ with spiritual blessings.. 3dly. Be- 
cause of his adoption of us by baptism among his chil- 
dren, our works receive a great and threefold dignity 
in his sight: Ist, as the works of his children; 2dly, 
as effected by the Holy Ghost, who dwelleth in us 
and is the author of them; 3dly, because by grace 
we are made members of the mystic body of Jesus 
Christ, so that our good works are referred to him 
as to the head of the body, and are therefore espe- 
cially worthy of esteem. 4thly. Moreover, they are 
of value, because they are not good works except as 
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having been induced by the prevenient and performed 
by the assisting grace of God. And finally, a chief 
reason why God should value and reward them is, 
because of his most liberal promise to reward the good — 
works of his children according to the merit of their 
goodness. 

It is a mere subterfuge to object to such good works 
as unworthy of merit, because of God’s infinite per- 
fection and holiness, and man’s imperfections and un- 
worthiness, because God does not propose in rigor to 
refer the works of men to the standard of his own 
most excellent and perfect justice, but to the standard 
of such justice and perfection as he invites man to 
aspire to, and as he knows man can attain to, when 
assisted by the graces, which he liberally bestows upon 
him in order to make him able to become holy, and 
bring forth in his life the fruits of holiness. 

For gaining the reward, it is certain that final per- 
severance is necessary,.and since no person without an 
express revelation can be certain that he will persevere 
to the end, or even be assured that his works have all 
the conditions requisite to make them worthy of re- 
compense, it is not probable that any one seeking sal- 
vation will be foolish enough to confide in his own past 
merits, but rather will shelter himself, with frequent 
prayers and appeals for forgiveness of his daily faults 
and imperfections, under the infinite mercies and good- 
ness of God. 

Modern rationalists, in their empty pride, may pre- 
tend that this doctrine of grace depreciates the dignity 
and the natural forces of man, and constrains his free- 
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dom of will. They think nature suffices, and will 
have nothing but nature. But the Christian knows 
that man is a contingent, dependent being, and that 
he would soon cease to exist the moment God should 
withdraw from him that active aid which preserves his 
existence, and in giving which God concurs with his 
actions, while he leaves them perfectly free; so he is 
convinced that the same all-wise and intelligent Being, 
free in his operations, knows how to give aid to man, 
and to concur with his actions in the supernatural 
order without throwing constraint on his freedom of 
will. 

The Christian has not only experience of the in- 
sufficiency of man’s natural forces with respect. to will- 
ing and doing good, of his deficiency of reason and 
infirmity of will, and of his inclination to evil, but 
moreover, he has actual experience of an assisting 
agency—something which he knows is not of himself, 
inspiring and exciting him to resist evil in thought, 
word, and deed, suggesting better, nobler thoughts and 
purposes, and strengthening his will to deny himself, 
and to practise virtue in defiance of the strongest temp- 
tations. 

He has experience of the influence of grace, and 
knows that he can resist it while he freely obeys it. 
He therefore esteems it a wonderful enhancement of 
his dignity, that his God, as a loving Father, while 
leaving him in the hands of his own counsel, should 
invite him to aspire to an end so greatly aBove his 
deserts and his natural powers—a supernatural end, 
the glory and happiness of heaven; and should supply 
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his want of ability by his Divine assistance freely 
offered, and to be freely accepted.* 


Of Predestination. 

As the great mystery of predestination is usually 
considered by theologians when treating the subject of 
grace, a few words concerning it may perhaps be de- 
sired. The Council of Trent tells us: ‘“ No one, more- ` 
over, so long as he is in this mortal life, ought so far 
to presume as regards the secret mystery of Divine pre- 
destination, as to determine for certain that he is as- 
‘suredly in the number of the predestinate ; as if it were 
true, that he that is justified, either cannot sin any 
more, or if he do sin, that he ought to promise himself 
an assured repentance; for except by special revela- 
tion it cannot be known whom God has chosen to him- 
self.” + 
= With reference to God himself, who exists in eter- 
nity, and by whom all that is possible or existing is 


* Some, like the Pelagians, have erred by exalting man’s natural forces, 
as if sufficient of themselves to conduct man to his supernatural end; and 
others, like Baius, by attributing all to grace, asserting an entire ruin of 

- human liberty, and ignoring or denying free will in man, so easy is it for 
the human mind to fall into errors about revealed truths. If man had | 
not free will, it could not bé understood how he could be responsible ; 
how he could commit sin; or why God would give commandments and 
make promises of reward for keeping them, and utter threats of punish- 
ment for their violation; how God could sit in judgment upon men; or 
what would be in man to besaved; for according to St. Bernard’s remark : 
“« Take away free will, and there will be nothing that may be saved.” 
De Grat. et Lib. Arbit. Man’s free will was weakened by original sin, 
but not destroyed, and it is repaired by the grace of God in the sacrament 
of baptism. 

t Sess. vi, ch. 12. 
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seen at once and always, the word predestination would 
seem to be a term inapplicable. Itis a word suited to 
our mode of existence in succession of time, and for us, 
there no doubt exists, that which corresponds with it, 
an eternal calling, foreknowing, election, and foreor- 
daining of those most happy persons who will þe saved, 
received into glory, and enjoy God, and everlasting life. 
It would be impossible that God should not know these 
as well from eternity as when their glory shall be ful- 
filled. Their number is, of course, fixed and certain. 
It is revealed to us that God desires all to þe saved, 
and that Jesus Christ died for all, and, consequently, 
that the grace necessary for salvation is given to all; 
yet it is given in different measures and proportions. 
God has, it seems, more solicitude for the safety of 
some, who, like St. Paul, are vessels of election, than 
for others; but the mystery of his Providence is an 
abyss into which we have no power to gaze. St. Au- 
gustine says: “ Predestination is nothing else than 
that foreknowledge and preparation of the benefits of 
God by which, most certainly, those are liberated who- 
ever are liberated.”* Another definition is that termed 
by St. Thomas magisterial: “Predestination is the 
preparation of grace in the present, and of glory in the 
future.” + | l 

The opposite to predestination, to efficacious and vic- 
torious grace, and to glory, is called reprobation, which, 
as God does nothing in time which he has pot resolved 
to do from eternity, is called an eternal decree, ex- 


* Aug. De dono. Perseverantiz. + 1 Diss. 60, Quaest. 1, Art. 2. 
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cluding from everlasting life, and consigning to eternal 
pains, certain persons on account of their sins. Some 
make a distinction without a very great difference, and 
call it “a passirig by,” or withholding of predestina- 
tion, though this amounts to an exclusion. 

That there exists a true predestination is clear from 
the citation we have made from the Council of Trent, 
and also from the sacred Scriptures. Our Saviour 
says: “Come, ye blessed of my Father, possess the 
kingdom prepared for you from the foundation of the 
world.” Matt. 25 : 34. “Fear not, little flock, for it 
hath pleased your Father to give you a kingdom.” 
Luke 12: 32. “And*whom he predestinated, them 
also he called. And whom he called, them he also 
justifi d. And whom he justified, them he also glori- 

- fied.” Rom. 8:30. Again: “ As he chose us in him 
before the foundation of the world, that we should be 
holy snd unspotted in his sight in charity. Who had 
predestined us unto the adoption of children through 
Jesas Christ unto himself, according to the purpose of 
his will.” Ephes. 1 : 4, 5. 

As it is expressly declared in the Scriptures that 
life everlasting is the grace of God: “ But the grace of 
God, life everlasting in Christ Jesus our Lord” (Rom. 
6 : 2:1), we are required to believe, as being of faith, 
that this predestination is a gratuitous gift of God, the 
grace of graces. Yet, as the Scriptures also term it a 
rewerd, and a crown of justice, eternal life, as glory, 
also supposes the merits of the just. But it is also a 
doctrine of faith that the good works and merits of the 
just are themselves gifts of God. It is by the grace of | 
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God and the merits of Jesus Christ that the just are 
able to merit eternal life by their good works, so that 
the merits of the just are not excluded by the fact that 
predestination is a grace. 

Theologians speculate about.the decree of predesti- 
nation. Some think it absolute, and that God givesit 
without respect to prevision of the merits of the just 
by the aid of his grace, and that they do not attain 
glory because they correspond with grace, but corres- 
pond with grace because predestined to glory; while 
others think the decree is conditional, and founded on 
God’s prevision of the merits of the just from grace 
given to them. The church has never decided this 
question, and it is one that men cannot settle by ap- 
peal to the Scriptures. It being left free, many great 
and pious divines incline to believe that the predesti- 
nation is conditional, and founded on a prevision of 
supernatural merits in the just. They think this pre- 
sents fewer difficulties, and harmonizes more with the 
will of God that all should be saved; but as it has 
never been decided.by the church, they refrain from 
censuring the opinion that the decree is absolute, and 
anterior to the prevision of supernatural merits; and 
this opinion is sustained by theologians of great au- 
thority, with strong reasons. Of course, the advocates 
of both opinions make them agree with the doctrine of 
free will in man, which is a point of faith that all have 
to receive. 

Lessius, the learned Jesuit, in his treatise on predes- 
tination, had advocated the opinion that predestination 
to glory is consequent on God’s prevision of merits; 
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and St. Francis of Sales, in writing to him, shows that 
the same was his opinion. “In the library of the Col- 
lege of Lyons,” he writes to him, “ I saw your treatise 
on predestination. It is true I have only glanced over 
it hurriedly, as is sometimes done. Yet I have not 
failed to remark that your paternity entertains that 
opinion so ancient, so consoling, and so authorized by 

the Scriptures in their natural meaning, namely, that 
God predestines men to glory in consequence of his pre- 

‘vision of their merits; and this for me has been the 
cause of the greatest joy, as I have always regarded 
this doctrine as the most.consonant with the mercy of 
God, and with his grace; as the most approaching the 
truth, and most calculated to inspire love of God, as 
I have in the meantime indicated i in my little book on 
the Love of God.’* 

The doctrine of the ancient predestinutionists was 
that God, by an eternal decree, absolutely, and with- 
out regard to the lives of persons, foreordained and 
predestined certain persons to wickedness and to eter- 
nal torments. Calvin revived this revolting error. 
The church has declared such a belief detestable, and 
set upon it the seal of her anathema. 

_ The second Council of Orange, held in the year 529, 
says: “‘ Not only do we not believe that God has pre- 
destined some to evil; but if there be any who wish to 
believe so wicked a thing, with the greatest detestation 
we say to them: Anathema.”+ The Council of Va- 


* Letter from Annecy, Aug. 26, 1618, in vol. iii of works of St. Francis. 
de Sales. : 


4 Council of Orange, Can. xxii. 
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lence, held in 855, says: “That God foreknew and 
eternally has foreknown that the good were to do good 
things, and that the wicked were to do evil things. . 

MEFE We hold, and it pleaseth us to hold, that he 
foreknew that the good were to be good entirely through 
his grace, and through the same grace to receive eter- 
nal rewards; that he foreknew that the wicked were 
to be bad through their own malice, and to be con- 
demned to eternal punishment by his justice.” The 
same council further declares'that the prevision of God 
imposes no necessity on any one; but that God, who 
knows all things before they occur, has foreseen that 
the wicked would be so by their own will; that who- 
ever is condemned is so by the desert of his own 
iniquity, and not by a decree anterior to the Divme 
foreknowledge; if any perish, it is not because they 
were not able to be good, but because they were not 
willing to be good. The Council of Trent has the fol- 
lowing canon: “If any one saith that the grace of 
justification is only attained by those who are pre- 
destined unto life; but that all others who are called, 
are called indeed, but receive not grace, as being by 
Divine power predestined unto evil, let him be Ana- ~ 
thema.”}+ The following sentence from St. Augustine 
on the same point is very clear: “God is good, God is 
just; he can liberate certain persons without good 
merits, because he is good; he cannot damn any one 
without evil merits, because he is just.” When Jesus 
Christ condemns the wicked at the final judgment, he 


* In Labbe. Counc., tom. viii, Col. 185, cited by Gousset. 
t Sess. vi, Can. xvii. t Lib. iii, Cont. Julian, cap. xviii. 
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pointedly enumerates their demerits as the -vise ;* 
so also St. Paul, in his Epistle to the Romau.s, chap. 
2:9, says: “Tribulation and anguish upon every soul 
that worketh evil.” “Is it my will that a sinner should 
die, saith the Lord God, and not that he should be 
converted from his ways, and live?”+ “The Lord 
delayeth not his promise, as some imagine, but dealeth 
patiently for your sake, not willing that any should 
perish, but-that all should return to penance.”{ “ For 
God made not death, neither hath he pleasure in the 
destruction of the living.”§ 
It is therefore a dogma of faith that God does not 
decree any to reprobation and eternal punishment ex- 
cept after his prevision of their voluntary wickedness. 
If then there be some whom God has not included in 
his decree of predestination to glory and eternal life, 
it is certain that his prevision of their unwillingness 
to obey and serve him, and keep his commandments, 
went before his reprobation of them. As to infants 
who die without baptism, even when their parents are 
guilty of no neglect in trying to procure baptism for — 
them, it must be admitted that by his general provi- 
dence God has afforded them the means of salvation, 
which would have become a special blessing to them 
had all his laws and intentions been corresponded with 
freely by men; but because of excesses and violations 
of his laws, which take place somewhere in the line of 
descent, and even at times are committed by the imme- 
diate ancestors, there are children with bodies so un- 


. * Matt. 25. + Ezech. 18:28. $2 Peter8:9. ĝ Wisd.1: 13. 
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fitted to endure, that they merely come into the world, 
breathe a few times, and fall immediately into the arms 
of death before baptism can be administered to them. 
For such it cannot be pretended that God is bound to 
suspend his laws, and work miracles to sustain their 
lives, that they may receive baptism. Besides, who can 
say if God does not foreknow that these very infants, 
if left longer in life, would afterwards be in a worse 
condition during all eternity than they will be from 
having died without baptism? Who knows, if left in 
life, that they would not, as so many do, abuse reason, 
grace, and all the gifts of God, and daily “heap up for 
themselves treasures of wrath” for eternity? It may 
then be a special mercy to them, for all we know, that 
they are taken away unbaptized, and without any 
actual sins to be expiated. Also many infants die un- 
baptized from the criminal unbelief and indifference of 
parents, although their lives are prolonged sufficiently, 
but no one can say that God should work miracles to 
make those parents carry their children to the font of 
baptism. 

There can be conceived no more flagrant absurdity 
than for a person to argue, as some are said to do, that 
because the mystery of predestination exists, and God 
foreknows whether they will be among the elect or re- 
probate, and whatever he foreknows will necessarily 
occur, they will continue to live as pleases them. | 

It is absurd to argue and act thus about their most 
important affair, when they do not reason and act in 
the same way about other matters. All things that are 
to occur to us in the future are as much foreknown to 
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God as is our lot during eternity, and yet no man says: 
God knows whether I will have money or not, and 
therefore I will not work or act for obtaining it; God 
knows whether or not I will have a crop, and therefore 
I will not trouble myself about preparing the ground, 
putting in the grain, or attending to it; I am very sick, 
and God knows whether I am to get well, and I will 
not use remedies nor employ the skill of a physician. 
Why then should a man so reason about his lot in 
eternity? Rather he ought to say: If God foresees 
that I am to be among the saved, he also foresees that 
I am to keep his commandments, and pursue a holy 
life and good works, and if I am ‘now living in this 
manner I must “take heed lest I fall,” but I may hope 
for his grace to grow yet more holy, and to persevere 
tothe end. But if I am leading a wicked life, and am 
unwilling to change my conduct, God no doubt has © 
foreseen the whole of this, and no doubt he foresees - 
how it will terminate with me, as I may also be able 
to foresee myself, from what has happened to others, 
and from what reason and God’s revelation teach me; 
and if I wish to avoid such an awful destiny I had 
better pray to God to aid me with his grace, and 
change my life immediately, since I cannot expect to 
die in the friendship and love of God unless I strive to 
live as his servant and friend. I know that “God 
wills not the death of the sinner, but rather that he be 
converted and live.”* 


* Ezech. 38: 11. 
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The Five Propositions of Jansenius. 

We here present the noted five propositions of Jan- 
senius, as declared to be taught in his book under the 
title of Augustinus, in which Jansenius pretended to 
give the doctrine of St. Augustine on grace. Janse- 
nius, Bishop of Ypres, was born the 28th of October, 
1585, and died on the 6th of May, 1638. His book, 
published after his death, caused great trouble and dis- 
pute. The bishops of France denounced it to the Holy 
See, and asked for the condemnation of the five propo- 
sitions, which show the errors he taught in his book.. 
They were condemned by Pope Innocent X, on the 
31st of May, 1653. They are as follows: 


I. Some of the commandments of God are impos- 
sible to the just, even when they desire and exert them- 
selves to accomplish them according to the forces they 
have at the time; and the grace which would render 
them possible is wanting to them. 

Condemned as heretical. 


II. In the state of fallen nature interior grace is 


never resisted. 
Condemned as heretical. 


III. In order to merit or demerit in the state of 
fallen nature, the liberty in man which excludes neces-: 
sity, is not required, but the liberty which excludes 
constraint, suffices. 

Condemned as heretical. 


IV. The Semipelagians admitted the necessity of 
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interior prevenient grace for each action in particular, 
even for the commencement of faith; and they were 
heretics in this, that they wished that this grace be such 
that the will of man can resist or obey it. 

. | Condemned as false and heretical. 


æ V. To say that Jesus Christ died or shed his blood 
generally for all men, is to fall into the error of the 
- Semipelagians. 
This proposition was condemned as false ; and under- 
derstood. in the sense that Jesus Christ only died for the 
salvation of the predestinated, it was condemned as im- 
pious, blasphemous, and heretical. 


CHAPTER XIIL 


OF EXTERNAL WORSHIP—RELIGION MUST BE EXTERNAL AND 
CORPORAL AS WELL AS INTERNAL AND SPIRITUAL—SIGNS— 
CEREMONIES AND FORMS. 


Jesus Curist declared that in his religion men 
“should worship God in spirit and in truth.” His re- 
ligion, then, being the relations between God and man, 
must be in accordance with the natures of both man 
and God. God is a pure spirit, but man is not. He 
is a compound or mixed being, consisting of ~body as 
well as of soul. The soul is the most excellent part 
of his being, but the body is an integral portion, and 
the soul does not act alone, but acts by the body and 
with the body. The union of these two substances is 
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profound and intimate, and while life remains they 
depend on each other. The soul needs and uses the | 
senses in all the acts of man, and hence in all our re- 
lations we need the sensible, material element, such as 
words spoken and written, signs, ceremonies, forms,. 
images, &c. The course of our life is made up of the 
constant use of the sensible and material, althouglf 
the mind infuses into these the ideal and intelligible. 
“God is a spirit, and they that adore him must adore 
him in spirit and in truth.”* To worship God in 
spirit is not enough therefore, because the truth of 
man’s nature is not found in spirit only, but requires 
also the body; and therefore to worship God in truth, 
and with tlre whole man, our worship must also be the 
worship of all the powers of the body, together with 
all the faculties of the soul. A religion purely spiri- 
tual, is a conceit imagined by the pride of those who do 
not love to carry the yoke of God’s service, since they 
are not able to do anything purely spiritual in order 
to manifest to their fellow-men that they acknowledge 
their dependence on God for their existence, and for 
all that they are and have. And even when they pro- 
fess to have any religion at all, they are forced to use 
the sensible material element to declare this, as their 
words are but signs, and are not things purely spiritual. 
Hence their pretence to love a purely spiritual religion 
is a mere disguise for the absence of religion. ’ 
Moreover, God, who is spiritual, chose to make him- 
self known to man not as he is, a spirit, sicuti est, but 


* John 4: 24. 
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in a manner suited to man’s nature, and hence “he 
fitted to himself a body,” and made himself perceptible 
to the senses of man, visible, and able to be handled 
by man, and to be heard by him when he should teach 
him the truths and practices of his religion. The Jn- 
carnation, or God made man, is the great fundamental 
fact of Christianity. All, then, in the religion of Jesus 
Christ, must be in conformity and harmony with this 
fact. Hence the organization of a visible teaching 
church, informing the whole society of persons who are 
taught, and who, believing, live according to their faith. 
Hence in this society the institution of a great and 
pure external oblation or sacrifice for the worship of 
God. Hence also the institution of certain principal 
signs, termed sacraments, visible, sensible elements, but 
differing from all mere signs by the fact that the power 
of God has made them the channels of his divine 
graces, and enabled them to convey what they signify. 
Hence, finally, all the externals, the forms, and cere- 
monies Of religion, to serve as monitors of the ideal and 
spiritual, to be the means to inspire religious sentiments 
and emotions, and to give expression to these not only 
in the sight of God, but even of men also, and thus to 
constitute the bond of fellowship in the great religious 
society of God’s church. 

In external worship, besides the oblation of the great 
sacrifice, with its essential ceremonies, Jesus Christ has 
himself instituted certain signs for the application of 
the graces which he has purchased for men, and which 
are called sacraments. These consist of outward sensi- 
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ble signs or ceremonies, containing and conferring in- 
visible graces. Such could only be instituted by the 
power of God. Besides these, however, under the 
direction of Jesus Christ and his Holy Spirit, the 
Apostles and the church have appointed numerous 
other ceremonies and signs, to signify and express the 
spiritual things of religion, and thus to keep, under 
different circumstances, before the minds of men, by 
appeals to their senses, the ideas, thoughts, sentiments, 
and emotions which pertain to God, their Saviour, and 
lift up their minds and hearts above the mere material 
things of time and the world. Some of these signs or 
ceremonies pertain to the more solemn oblation of the 
sacrifice and administration of the sacraments, ‘and 
others to minor offices and functions of private and 
public worship. 

Ceremonies considered apart from those of greater 
dignity, which contain and confer grace, may be re- 
garded in the light of a language, empty forms, to those 
who know not their meaning, but full of utility to those 
acquainted with their signification. If the church has 
many ceremonies, it is because, enriched with spiritual 
gifts and ideas, she has much to express to God and to 
her children. She needs a copious language in her 
worship, because God has placed in her the fountains 
of salvation, and she must converse about these with 
the whole world of man, with all the nations of the 
earth, and endeavor by all the avenues to man’s mind 
and heart, by all the powers of his soul, and by all his 
senses, to attract him to the waters of life, that he may 
obtain refreshment, and experience that “a day in the 
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house of the Lord is better than a thousand years in 
the tabernacles of sinners.” 

The church, therefore, like the Royal Prophet call- 
ing upon all the creatures of God to bless him, makes 
every creature that she is able, tributary to the great 
office which she is commissioned to fulfil, and uses 
everything in her service of God, and therefore she de- 
votes the whole man and all things to the worship of 
God. She never loses sight of the spiritual, nor does 
she forget the fact that the soul of man acts through 
the body, and is acted on through the senses. If she 
failed to do this, men acted upon constantly by this 
world, by its spirit and its maxims, through its forms, 
ceremonies, signs, and images, would seldom or never 
think of God, of their duty to him, and of the eternal 
interests of their souls. Those who declaim against 
ceremonies and forms really desire to destroy those 
things which dwell in these forms, knowing that the 
truths signified will soon perish from the minds of men, 
when the forms that signify them, and are monitors 
thereof to men, are swept away. As well expect men 
to be thinking beings without the words of a language, 
and the images in the mind of external objects, as to 
hope that they will have and preserve a religion that 
is destitute of external worship, and without signs, 
ceremonies, and forms. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


OF THE SACRAMENTS IN GENERAL. 


GRACE, which is necessary for man’s justification, is 
communicated to him through the sacraments. As 
grace is accorded to man in virtue of the merits of 
Jesus Christ, the sacraments owe their influence to his 
passion and death on the cross. They are the authen-_ 
tic organs or channels by which Jesus Christ distributes 
and applies his merits and graces. The price was paid © 
on the cross, but the application to individuals is made 
in the sacraments. The church teaches that all true 
justice in men “either commences by means of the 
sacraments, or, being commenced, is increased by them, 
or, being lost, is through them recovered.”* 

A sacrament is defined: A sensible and sacred sign, | 
instituted by Jesus Christ to sanctify the souls of men 
by his grace. To constitute a sacrament, three things 
are necessary. First: There must be an outward sign, 
of which the senses may take note. Secondly: This 
sign must be appointed by Jesus Christ, who only — 
could give to it the power to bestow grace. Thirdly: 
It must convey invisible grace, otherwise it might be 
a sign, but not a sacrament. | 

It is of faith that Jesus Christ instituted sacraments 
in his church, and that these are precisely seven in 


* Council Trent, sess. vii, Commencement. 
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number, viz.: Baptism, Confirmation, the Holy Eucha- 
rist, Penance, Extreme Unction, Holy Order, and Ma- 
trmony. It is of faith, that these seven symbols not 
only signify something spiritual, but actually of them- 
selves, where there is no obstacle in the receiver, di- 
rectly, immediately, and by their intrinsic efficacy, 
confer the graces which they signify. In them, Jesus 
Christ has. placed a divine principle, and this enables 
them by its efficacy to produce grace in the soul. They 
do not act merely in a moral manner, like other signs 
and ceremonies which awaken sentiments of faith, con- 
fidence, and the like, but they carry into the soul di- 
vine grace, as channels conduct the waters that flow 
through them; and thus grace is conferred upon the 
soul by the application of the external rites, or, as theo- 
logians. express it, in virtue of what is done, ex opere 
operato ; and these rites or sacraments do not owe their 
efficacy in any manner to the administrator of them. 
It is suitable that the administrator of the. sacraments 
should be himself holy, but if he be not, the sacraments 
are not deprived of their efficacy, which comes from 
the power of Jesus Christ. So, also, the receiver should 
have suitable dispositions; but suitable dispositions 
only remove obstacles to the access of God’s grace, and 
do not constitute an efficient cause of grace. They 
prepare the soul, and remove what might prevent or 
retard the effect of the sacraments, but do not consti- 
tute the efficacy of the sacraments, which is intrinsic 
in the rites chosen by Jesus Christ. The better the 
dispositions of the receiver, the more abundant the 
grace received. And while the one who administers 
17* 
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does not, by his spiritual condition, increase or dimin- 
ish the efficacy of the sacraments, yet if he dispenses 
the holy things of God while in the state of sin, he is 
guilty of still another sin, unless he be excused by the 
gravity and urgency of the case, forcing him to admin- 
ister some of the sacraments when not in the state of 
grace. 

The sacraments are of two kinds. The first class 
is termed the sacraments of the dead, or sacraments for 
such as are dead in sin, and these confer what is termed 
the first grace, or the life of grace. These are Baptism 
and Penance. The second class consists of. the other 
five sacraments, which are termed the sacraments of 
the living, because those who receive them should be 
in the state of grace, and, with them, receive an in- 
crease of grace. They ordinarily confer what is termed 
second grace, though in extraordinary cases, and acci- 
dentally, they may sometimes give the first grace. 

The sacraments have been instituted for special ends. 
By Baptism we “are born again.” By Confirmation 
we grow and are strengthened. By the Holy Eucha- 
rist we are fed and nourished. By Penance we are 
healed or cured of our sins. By Extreme Unction we 
receive strength to undergo death properly. By Holy 
Order pastors and ministers are secured to the church. 
By Matrimony children are given to the church. 
These sacraments are the means of conferring on the 
soul a grace appropriate to the end for which each was 
instituted, and which is termed sacramental grace. 

It is of faith, that three of these sacraments imprint 
in the soul an indelible mark or character, and can, 
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therefore, be received only once. These three are 
Baptism, Confirmation, and Holy Order. The first 
makes us children of God ; the second soldiers of Jesus 
Christ; the third gives to those who receive it the 
character of minister of Jesus Christ. These charac- 
ters, unlike grace, are received by all who voluntarily 
receive these sacraments, whether they are disposed 
properly or not. Of course, any person who has at- 
tained the use of reason,* who had no wish to receive 
any of these sacraments, or who willed not to receive 
it, would not receive such sacrament, nor its character, 
if conferred against his will, but only a null and invalid 
rite. But a person who thought there was no efficacy 
in the sacraments, and who came forward hypocriti- 
cally, yet voluntarily presented himself, and acted pub- 
licly like other recipients, would receive the character 
though not the grace of the sacrament. 

Those persons who are by Holy Order prepared to 
be ministers of Jesus Christ, bishops and priests, are 
the ordinary and proper ministers of the sacraments. 
The bishops only are the ministers of the sacrament 


* Infants, having incurred the necessity of baptism without their con- 
sent, aro also regenerated by baptism without their consent, since, accord- 
ing to the order established by Jesus Christ, the church supplies it. But 
for adults it is different. Innocent III says: ‘‘ He who never consents, 

. but contradicts entirely, neither receives the character nor the thing 
(rem) of the sacrament.” Chap. Maj. De Bapt. To the validity of the sac- 
rament the true faith is not necessary; as remarked by St. Augustine: 
It may happen that a man has the whole sacrament and a perverse 
faith.” Lib. iii, De Bapt. The church does not reiterate certain sacra- 
ments received in other denominations, as, for instance, baptism or order, 
unless there be'doubt about the value of the rite. - If the defect of faith 
rendered it impossible to have the contrition necessary as a part of pen- 
ance, the sacrament would be thereby null. 
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of Holy Order, and except in very extraordinary cases, 
of Confirmation also. The bishops and the priests to- 
gether are the ordinary ministers of the other sacra- . 
ments; though of Matrimony many theologians hold 
that the parties themselves, under required conditions, 
are the real ministers. But it is held by the church 
that any person, no matter of which sex, or what his 
religious belief, may, in all cases, validly confer the 
sacrament of baptism, and, in cases of necessity, may 
also lawfully administer this sacrament, and it is even 
a duty to do so. A sportive or jocular administration 
of these sacred rites would only be a profanation. 
There must þe in the minister at least the intention to 
do what the church does, or what the Author of the 
sacraments intended.* Even if the minister did not 
himself believe in the efficacy of the sacrament, he 
would confer that sacrament, supposing him otherwise 
qualified to administer it, if he had the intention seri- 
ously to do that which the church regards as a sacra- 
ment. The sacraments were instituted for all of man- 
kind, yet all persons cannot receive all the sacraments. 
A woman is incapable of receiving Holy Order; a child, 
before it has the use of reason, is incapable of receiv- 
ing the sacrament of Penance; and a person in health 
of receiving Extreme Unction. An infidel might re- 
ceive the Holy Eucharist, materially, but baptism is 
necessary to fit a person to receive the other sacra- 


* If any one saith that, in ministers, when they effect (conficiunt) and 
confer the sacraments, there is not required the intention at least of doing 
what the church does, let him beanathema.—Sess. vii, Can. xi, of the Sacra- 
ments in General. 
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ments, and, if unbaptized, a man would not receive any- 
thing from them if administered to him; for baptism 
is the door to the rest of the sacraments. It is of 
faith that all the sacraments are necessary for salva- 
tion, in the arrangement which God has been pleased 
to make for saving men, but all the sacraments are not 
necessary for each person. Two of them, baptism and 
` penance, are absolutely necessary for salvation, as the 
necessary means—baptism for the unbaptized, and pen- 
ance for those who have fallen into mortal sin after 
baptism. The sinner absolutely needs these sacra- 
ments, and cannot be saved without them. Either he 
-= must receive them actually, or where this is impossible 
he must have perfect charity, together with the express 
or implied desire to receive them, or be purified by 
martyrdom. The other sacraments are not absolutely, 
but only morally necessary—that is, they are necessary 
by precept, for the person who is to receive them is 
supposed to be already in the state of grace, and recon- 
ciled with God, and they are intended to impart to him 
an increase of grace for some particular end. If, how- 
ever, any one, placed in certain circumstances, should 
refuse or neglect to receive some of these sacraments, 
as, for instance, Confirmation, Penance, the Holy Eu- 
charist, when it is possible for him to receive them, he 
would lose his soul by refusing obedience to the divine 
precepts. 

The sacraments of Holy Order and Matrimony are 
necessary for the church, for the perpetuation of the 
priesthood and of the society of the faithful, but they 
are not necessary for each individual. 
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In all the sacraments there must be found certain 
elements which compose them, and are indispensable 
to their existence. These are stated by Pope Eugene 
IV, in his decree to the Armenians, as follows: “ All 
the sacraments are composed of three parts: of certain 
sensible things as matter, of certain words as form, and 
of the minister who confers the sacrament with the in- 
tention of doing: what the church does; these three 
things are so essential that, if one be wanting, the sa- 
crament would not exist.” This declaration is a state- 
ment of the doctrine of the church. There must be 
found in that which is a sacrament the proper matter, 
the true form, and the qualified minister. These three 
things during the whole period of the church have 
been the necessary elements of the sacraments, although ~ 
as Morinus thinks the use of these terms only com- 
menced about the year 1215, as previously doctors and 
theologians contented themselves with saying that in 
the sacraments are found the Sign and the sacred thing ; 
understanding by the name of sign what is perceived 
by the senses, and by the name of sacred thing, the in- 
visible grace or effect of the sacrament. They under- 
stood, as things also required, that there must be a fit 
minister and a proper subject, and consequently, under 
different terms, held the same doctrine as is stated in 
the declaration to the Armenians, which was not only 
approved by the fathers of the Council of Florence, 
but afterwards set forth with the consent of the whole 
church. | 

The matter of the sacrament being that which is per- 
ceptible to the senses, may be found in words as well 
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as in things chosen for this end by the Author of the 
` sacraments, and it has been his will to use words as the 
sign or sensible thing in the sacraments of Penance and 
Matrimony. So also the form is to be found in words, - 
but not as they are merely signs, or perceptible to the 
sense of hearing, but in the signification of those words, 
and in the consecrating force or energy which the 
author of the sacraments gives to those words. Hence 
it is said the sacraments consist of things and words. 
“The word,” says St. Augustine, “is joined to the 
element, and it becomes a sacrament.”* “By the 
words ‘sensible thing,’ therefore, the Fathers under- 
stood not only the matter or element, such as water in 
baptism, chrism in confirmation, and oil in extreme 
unction, all of which fall under the eye; but also the 
words which constitute the form, and which are ad- 
dressed to the ear. Both are pointed out by the Apos- 
tle, when he says: ‘Christ loved the church, and de- 
livered himself for it, that he might sanctify it, 
cleansing it by the laver of water in the word of life.’ 
Ephes. 5: 25. Here the matter and form of the 
sacrament are expressly mentioned. But in order to 
explain more fully and clearly the particular efficacy 
of each, the words which compose the form were to be 
added to the matter; for of all signs words are evi- 
dently the most significant, and without them it would 
be difficult to comprehend what the matter of the sacra- 
ments may designate and declare.”+ So that we see 
while the form is placed in words, words as signs may 


* Aug. in Joan. tract 80. 
t Cat. Counc. Trent, part ii, on the Sacraments. 
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also belong to the matter; and the form of words being 
joined with the matter by the proper minister, the © 
sacrament exists, and the words show clearly what is 
. the thing signified and the grace conferred. Each sa- 
crament has its appropriate matter and form, which 
constitute its substance, and as the sacraments are all 
of divine institution, the matter and form must have 
been determined by Jesus Christ. The things and the 
words necessary for the sacraments have been at all 
times necessary from their institution, and if not spe- 
cially, at least in a general way, must have been indi- 
cated by the Saviour to his Apostles, and by them de- 
livered to the church. — 

The principal ceremonies with which the sacraments 
are solemnly administered, considered apart from those 
which pertain to the essence, and are of divine institu- 
tion, have been nearly all used in the church from the 
very days of the Apostles. ‘They are designed as a 
protection to that which is essential, and in order to 
instruct Christians as to the deplorable condition to 
which they were reduced by sin, and from which they 
are rescued by the grace of God, and to impress them 
with sentiments of gratitude for the favors which they 
receive, and teach them how they should deport them- 
selves in their union of life with Jesus Christ. 

The great ends for which the Son of God became in- 
carnate, being the salvation of men, to be effected by 
the immolation of himself as victim, and by the appli- 
cation to individuals of the merits of his passion and 
death, through graces that would cleanse and sanctify 
and fit them for the friendship of God, and for union 
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with him during eternity, the sacraments were insti- 
tuted as symbols and channels of divine grace. Their 
final end, therefore, is eternal union with God. Man 
was entirely vitiated and depraved, that is to say ir 
his intellect, in his heart, and in his senses, or his body, 
and it was the purpose of the Saviour to restore him 
in all the parts of his being, and not only to unite his 
intellect with him by faith, and his heart by charity, 
but also to take possession of his body by that ineffable 
mystery known as Holy Communion, in which the 
incarnate God condescends to become one with the 
Christian in the strictest possible union, by making 
him “ participator of the divine nature.’* He wishes 
the Christian to be able truly to say with the Apostle: 
“And I live, now not I, but Christ liveth in me.”+ 
“In the Eucharist,” says Bossuet, “the Son of God, 
taking the flesh of each of us, communicates to our 
being the divine qualities of his own, and thus attains 
the final end of religion on earth.” Hence St. Thomas 
remarks: “ The Eucharist is as the consummation of 
spiritual life, and the end of all the sacraments.”{ For 
he tells us: “ All the sacraments have reference to the 
Eucharist; Baptism renders us capable of the Eucha- 
ristic union; Confirmation maintains it, or makes us 
more worthy of it; Penance effaces sin, which disrupts 
it, and replaces us.in a condition to contract the alli- 
ance again; Extreme Unction, the admirable supple- 
ment of penance, removes all obstacles that might pre- 
vent it, or finishes to consolidate it at the hour of death; 


* 2 Pet.1:4. f Gal. 2:20. tf St. Thom., part iii, quest. 73, art. 3. 
18 
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Order and Matrimony perpetuate it, by perpetuating 
the church, that is the priests, who keep Jesus Christ 
ever present on the earth, and the faithful who receive 
him.”* For this end is all else in religion designed to 
unite men to God in the church, that after death they 
may be united with him during eternity. 

How noble therefore are the sacraments! To what 
a dignity do they elevate man if he properly appre- 
ciate and use them! And who can estimate their in- 
fluence upon the individual and upon society? The 
miseries and disorders in society, the crimes and 
horrors which render the history of humanity so dark 
and revolting, may, in their ultimate reason, be found 
in man’s want of proper respect for himself and for his 
fellow-men. A proper respect for oneself prevents 
self-degradation, and in consequence protects the rights 
and dignity of others. But when man ceases to care 
for himself he readily sinks into every meanness and 
disgrace, and respects no rights or interests in his 
fellow-men, but even seems to have a malignant plea- 
sure in bringing others down to the level of his own 
degradation. When you know that any one has ceased 
to respect or care for himself, you are no longer as- 
tonished to learn that he has been guilty of any possit 
ble wickedness. | 

But fallen man is restored by religion, and the es- 
= sence of religion is man’s redemption by the Passion 
and death of Jesus Christ, the merits of which are 
given to individuals through faith, hope, charity, and 


* St. Thom., part iii, in loco cit. 
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the sacraments. Man is rescued from the state of sin 
and condemnation, is washed, cleansed, and signed as 
child of God, is told that he is heir of heaven, is per- 
mitted to live on “the bread of Angels,” and taught 

_ to restrain his passions, contemn perishable and tran- 
sitory goods and pleasures, and aspire to the glory and 
happiness of God’s kingdom. Called child of God, he 
is admonished to become holy like to his Father, holy 
in mind, holy in heart, holy in the senses of the body, 
which are signed, anointed, and blessed by the sacra- 
ments. His dignity is thus revealed to him, he is 
taught to respect himself, and in all the circumstances 
of his life to act consistently with his dignity of charac- 
ter as coheir with Jesus Christ. 

Sacraments have been provided by the Saviour in 
number to suit the needs of men. This is the reason 
so beautifully given by the author of the catechism of 
the Council of Trent why they are precisely seven in 
number. ‘ Why they are neither more nor less,” he 
writes, “may be shown, at least with some degree of 
probability, even from the analogy that exists between 
natural and spiritual life.. In order to exist, to pre- 
serve existence, and to contribute to his own and the 
public good, seven things seem necessary to man: to 
be born, to grow, to be nurtured, to be cured when 
sick, when weak to be strengthened, as far as regards 
the public weal to have magistrates invested with 
authority to govern, and finally to perpetuate himself 
and his species by legitimate offspring. Analogous 
then as all these things obviously are to that life by 
which the soul lives to God, we discover in them a 
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reason for the number of the sacraments.” The au- 
thor then proceeds to exhibit, how by Baptism, man is 
born again to Christ; by Confirmation grows and is 
strengthened in the grace of God; by the Holy Eucha- 
rist is fed and nourished unto eternal life; by Penance 
is cured of his spiritual wounds; by Extreme Unction 
is invigorated and cleansed even from any remaining 
traces of sin; how by Holy Order ministers are pro- 
vided for administering the sacraments and performing 
all sacred functions in the church; and finally, how by 
the sacrament of Matrimony the union of man and 
woman is made holy for the conservation of the human | 
race, and the education of children in the knowledge 
of religion and the love and fear of God.* 

The reason why our Lord attached these graces to 
sensible signs is in harmony with that which induced 
him to make himself visible to man by assuming the 
human nature. It is the nature of man, composed of 
body as well as soul, that rendered it necessary for him 
to have a religion, not purely spiritual, but also sensible 
and external, that his whole being might be consecrated 
to the service of his Creator. And in his fallen condi- 
tion his intellect had become so deeply subjected to his 
senses that he seemed to know and believe nothing but 
what he could see, touch, or in some way grasp by his ` 
senses. He had, as it were, become carnalized. In 
this condition he was to be sought by the Divine re- 
storer, and elevated to a high spiritual destiny. And 
through the senses he had to be conducted from dark- 


* Cat. Counc. Trent, part ii, on the Sacraments. 
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ness into light, from the carnal to the spiritual, from 
the visible to the invisible, from ignorance unto the 
evidence of faith, and from faith to intelligence of su- 
pernatural things. His physical life depends upon the 
articles of his food, his intellectual life upon the signs 
of thought, upon spoken and written language, and his 
religious or spiritual life is made to depend upon the 
divinely instituted sacramental signs, which signify 
and bestow divine grace, which is the life of his soul. 
To his religious life the sacraments are as necessary as 
is language to his intellectual life, or food to his physi- 
cal existence. He can despise them only at his peril, 
for without them he can neither become the child of 
God nor secure a title to eternal life. It is, then, a 
proof as well of the divine wisdom as of the mercy of 
God, that he has given to man means for securing eter- 
nal happiness, that are in entire harmony with his 
nature and his wants, and means the more in harmony 
with the omnipotence, which operates the greatest 
wonders “with the weak and little things of the world 
to confound the strong,’ because, to profit by them, 
~- men are compelled to conquer their pride, and subject 
themselves in submissive obedience to God’s authority 
and will. 

We have already manifested that these sacraments 
are not all of equal necessity. Baptism, Penance, and 
Holy Order are of paramount necessity, but from dif- 
ferent causes. Neither are these sacraments all of 
equal dignity and excellence. This is a dogma of. faith 


* 1 Cor. 1: 27. 
18* 
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defined by the church.* With respect to their dignity, 
it is to be held that the Holy Eucharist, for its holi- 
ness, and for the number and greatness of its myste- 
ries, is eminently superior to all the rest. In the 
order usually observed, our attention will be directed 
to the consideration of each of these sacraments sepa- 
rately. | 


CHAPTER XV. 


OF BAPTISM—ITS MATTER AND FORM—ITS NECESSITY—ITS EF- 
FECTS-——ITS MINISTER—OF THE MODE OF BAPTISM—ITS CERE- 
MONIES. | 


Baptism is the first sacrament to be received. It is 
“the door of spiritual life.”+ The word signifies ablu- 
tion or immersion, and comes from the Greek baptizo. 
The purification of the body by water is a fit symbol 
of the purification of the soul. Baptism may be de- 
fined: “ A sacrament of the new law, instituted for 
effacing original sin, and regenerating us in Jesus 
Christ ;” or as given in the catechism of the Council 
of Trent: “ The sacrament of regeneration by water in 
the word.” 


~ 


Of the Matier and Form of Baptism. 
The last of the above definitions indicates the matter 


* Counc. Trent, sess. vii, Can. iii. 
{ Eug. iv, Decree for the Armenians. 
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and form of this sacrament, and the new birth into the 
life of grace. All natural water is the matter of this 
sacrament, and artificial waters or other liquids are of 
no avail for it. Our Saviour says: “ Unless any one 
is born again of water and the Holy Ghost, he cannot 
enter into the Kingdom of Heaven.”* His words are 

: precise, and the necessity of using natural water clearly 
enjoined. The form, in the words to be used, has been 
indicated by our Saviour in his command: “ to teach 
all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.”+ Therefore 
the form is: “ I baptize thee in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost,” as used by 
the Catholic Church, which, in substance, is the same 
with that used by the Greeks: “ N is baptized by 
our hands in the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost.” The express and distinct in- 
vocation of the three persons of the holy Trinity is 
absolutely necessary, the holy Trinity being the prin- 
cipal cause from which the virtue of baptism proceeds. 
The minister must indicate himself as the instrumental 
cause, and also indicate the subject who is baptized. 
All these are found in the form: “I baptize thee in 
the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost.” 


Necessity of Baptism. 


The gospel of St. Matthew records the commission 
which our Lord gave to his Apostles, to teach all na- 


* John 8: 5. t Matt. 28 : 19. | 
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tioms the doctrines which he had delivered to them, 
and to unite them to his church, and to himself as its 
head, by “ baptizing them in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” The com- 
mand is so plain, and the declaration so precise, that 
those will be condemned who will not believe the gos- 
pel; “he that believeth not shall be condemned ;’+ 
that is, those who will not be instructed, and enter by 
baptism into obedience to Christ and union with him, 
will be condemned; and it is also so plainly said: 
“ Unless any one is born again of water and the Holy 
Ghost, he cannot enter into the Kingdom of God,’ f 
that it is most extraordinary that any person who be- 
lieves in the Christian religion should deny the abso- 
lute necessity of baptism. It is true, Christians of all 
denominations do not object to term baptism a sacra- 
ment, but many attach no great importance to it even 
as a thing sacred, and most of them do not admit that 
it is absolutely necessary for salvation. . It is of faith, 
that it is absolutely necessary for salvation since the 
promulgation of the gospel. This necessity extends to | 
all persons, to infants as well as adults. The church 
only recognizes two exceptional cases in which the 
want of actual baptism is supplied, when it is impossi- . 
ble to receive it, and these cases suppose at least an 
implicit desire to receive it. The first case is, where 
a person, not being able to receive baptism actually, is 
at the point of death, and has the grace of perfect cha- 
rity, with sorrow for his sins, and a desire to receive 


* Matt. 28: 19. + Mark 16 : 16. ł John 8:5. 
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the sacrament of baptism. Many theologians consider 
that this desire should be explicit; others think that an 
implicit desire will suffice, but this is not certain; and 
far less probable is that opinion, which some have held, 
that such implicit desire may possibly be found in those 
who bona fide refuse baptism, thinking falsely that it 
is only some sort of spiritual baptism by fire and the 
Holy Ghost that is pleasing to God, and yet are dis- 
- posed to do all that God requires. If such a case may 
have existed, there is no means by which men can de- 
termine whether the person secured salvation; but 
judgment thereon is with him who declared that re- 
generation by water and the Holy Ghost is necessary. 
An actual desire to comply with the law, when it is 
not possible to do so, is accepted by God for the act; 
but it seems a difficult, if not an impossible thing, for 
such a desire to exist simultaneously with an actual 
rejection of baptism. The perfect charity which should 
be found with this desire is an extraordinary grace, 
and places the person in a condition of friendship and 
reconciliation with God, and is a disposition to do the 
holy will of God in all things, and to detest and avoid 
all that gives him offence and displeasure. This re- 
conciliation, without baptism actually received, is 
termed the baptism of desire, or baptisma flaminis, and 
is a compliance with the law of baptism, as far as pos- 
sible in the circumstances. In the first centuries, when 
the church subjected catechumens to such a long pro- 
bation before admitting them to baptism, such cases 
might and did frequently arise, and have happened, 
and no doubt do still occur, in our own times, but it 
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is very perilous for persons to neglect baptism when in 
their power to receive it, under a notion that its bene- 
fits may be thus supplied to them at their last moments. 
In the judgment of God, so inscrutable, they may be 
deprived of the grace of repentance and charity, and 
their desire prove vain and insufficient.* _ 

The second exceptional case, in which the want of 
actual baptism is supplied, is martyrdom for the sake 
of Jesus Christ: “ He that loseth his life for me shall 
find it."+ This is an act of perfect faith and heroic 
devotion, the giving up of all things from love of God; 
an aet of perfect charity, and includes a disposition to 
obey God in all that he requires. It is entirely differ- 
ent from the suffering of death because of pride of 
opinion, of which among heretics there have been ex- 
amples, and which are tributes paid by men to their 
own reason and courage, and not acts of devotion and 
love to Jesus Christ from the promptings of faith. In 
times of persecution, many were called by martyrdom 
to salvation and the crown of glory, by miraculous and 
sudden conversions, when witnessing the death of other 
martyrs, and, having no possibility of baptism, desired 
to do all that God required through his church, and 


* Those who, in the early ages of the church, presented themselves to 
be received, were placed under instruction, and called Catechumens, of 
whom there were three classes. Their time of probation was for eight 
months, one year, two years, and even in some parts three years. They 
had their special sponsors to see to their instruction, besides the catechists, 
and were allowed to be present at the first part of the mass, and until after 
the sermon. Their lives were the subject of great scrutiny. When per- 
secutions raged the term of their probation was abridged, and baptism 
given sooner. ` 

t Matt. 10: 39, and Mark 8: 35 
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in their own blood were washed, cleansed, baptized. 
Hence this is called the baptism of blood, baptisma 
sunguinis. With these exceptions, the law rests upon 
all who have had the opportunity to know the gospel 
of Jesus Christ, and who are required “ to believe and 
be baptized,” or as St. Peter exhorts: they have to 
“ do penance and be baptized, each one, for the remis- 
sion of their sins.” And it is a law which reaches 
even to those who are yet unable to know and believe 
the gospel; it extends to infants from the moment of 
their entrance into this world, because they come into 
the world as “children of wrath,” having the stain 
and guilt of original sin, and being in a state of sepa- 
ration from God, and subjected to the sentence of tem- 
poral and eternal death, which God decreed against all 
the posterity of the first transgressors of his command- 
ment and will, and, notwithstanding the passion and 
death of him who died for all, they must remain in- 
this state of separation from God until they receive the 
inestimable blessing of a new birth by water and the 
Holy Ghost. 

Those who consult only their pride of reason, and 
are unwilling to accept the teachings of faith, reject 
the doctrine of original sin ; and those who merely con- 
sult their sensibility and their false notion of the inno- 
cence of infants, think it cruel to suppose that they do 
not go immediately to heaven, even though dying with- 
out baptism. Infants are innocent of all actual trans- 
gression of God’s law, and of ail actual sin ; but because 


* Acts 2: 38. 
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of that solidarity of the race, which God has made a 
law, they are held guilty, and will inherit the conse- 
quences of that guilt in an eternal separation from _ 
God, if parents will not suffer them to come to God by 
that spiritual birth which he has provided for them in 
the waters of baptism. It is not merely the first 
parents who incurred the taint and forfeiture from re- 
bellion against the sovereign, but the whole family of 
man is under the attainder, and reached by the confis- 
cation, and the door of restoration is thrown open on 
condition of being “ born of God,’* through the infu- 
sion of the blood of Jesus Christ by the channel of 
baptism. The Saviour wishes little children to come 
to him, and declares that of such is the kingdom of 
God, but he recognizes it to be in the power of others 
to allow or prevent it: “Suffer the little children to 
come unto me, and forbid them not, for of such is the 
kingdom of God.”+ They can “suffer them to come,” 
by bringing them to the waters of baptism; they can 
prevent or “forbid them,” by neglecting to secure this 
blessing for them from their own indifference or’ unbe- 
lief, but they cannot by their opinions change the law 
which he has made requiring them to be born again. 
Just as the infidel sneers at the idea of all the conse- 
quences of original sin being the result of “eating an 
apple,” they say what need for the use of a little water 
by sprinkling, pouring, or immersion? What differ- 
ence can such a ceremony make in the destiny of man 
for eternity? Asif obedience to God’s positive com- 
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* John 1: 18. + Mark 10: 14. 
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mand were not a thing of supreme importance, and a 
refusal to obey,a rebellion against the sovereign will 
of God. It is reasonable to ask if God gave such a 
command, and imposed such a condition, but it is very 
unreasonable to say that anything he has commanded — 
is not of utility, not necessary; or because we do not 
see its utility, to conclude that therefore God did not 
command it. | 
If according to revelation, we declare that the re- 
demption by Jesus Christ was necessary in order to 
rescue mankind from sin and hell, an infidel may not 
see this necessity, and in his opinion may suppose that 
men could equally as well escape sin and hell without. 
such redemption. If we declare that it is of faith that 
the merits of this redemption must be applied to men’ 
by means of faith and the sacraments, a deist may not 
see the necessity of any such application, and suppose 
that men can go to heaven without it; and even those 
who claim to be Christians may suppose that Jesus 
Christ has done all for them, and that they can obtain 
all merely by putting their confidence in him, without 
troubling themselves about points of faith or the 
church. Also many may be of opinion that not only 
_unbaptized infants are received into union with God, 
and enjoy eternal beatitude, but also that it is a very 
illiberal and harsh creed which declares that they 
cannot enter the kingdom of God. But there remains 
the revelation of God, saying that “there is no other 
name under heaven given to men whereby we must be 
saved,” than that of our Lord Jesus Christ, and no ™ 
salvation except on the conditions he imposes, of which 
19 
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he has declared that one is a new birth by water and 
the Holy Ghost. | 

The church has always understood that this law ex- 
tends to infants as well as to-adults. Two @cumeni- 
‘ cal Councils have expressed themselves clearly on this 
point, viz.: the second Council of Lyons, and the Coun- 
cil of Florence; the latter in the decree for union, 
taking the words found in the confession of faith of 
-= Michael Palaeologus made in the first named council 
‘in the name of the Greek church: “ We believe that 
the souls of those who die in mortal sin, or only in 
. original sin, descend forthwith to hell, to be punished 
however with unequal punishments,” or pains, penis 
tamen disparibus ‘puniendas. It is then of faith that 
unbaptized infants go to hell, and it is also of faith 
that their punishment is unequal to what is inflicted 
on adult sinners. Unbaptized infants are therefore 
lost because of original sin, and from not having been 
born again by baptism. As to what place in hell they 
hold, or what are the pains they have to endure, or 
precisely what constitutes the disparity of their pains 
as compared with those of adult sinners, the decree . 
does not say, and nothing has been proposed as of faith. | 
Theologians agreeing, as faith requires, that they are 
excluded from the kingdom of heaven, and deprived 
of the vision and enjoyment of God, discuss the ques- 
tion whether these unbaptized infants suffer the pains 
of sense; that is, whether besides the loss of God and — 
of eternal beatitude, they suffer from the fires of hell, 
prepared for the devil and his angels, and awarded by 
the justice of God as the portion of voluntary, unre- 
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penting sinners. Some, with St. Augustine and other 
e fathers, have held the opinion that they do suffer some- 
thing of the pains of sense, but that their suffering is 
the mildest and slightest of all. Others, with St. Gregory 
Nazianzen and St. Gregory of Nyssa, have held that 
their pain is only that of the loss of God and privation 
of heaven. And even among those who thought their 
punishment only consisted of the loss of God and 
heaven, there were different opinions as to how they 
are affected by this loss. Some, with Bellarmine, 
thinking that they are afflicted with a certain sadness 
arising from the privation of the beatific vision, while 
others, with St. Thomas, deny that they suffer sadness 
' from such privation. The opinion of some, with Sfon- 
dratus, held that they are in a condition of natural hap- - 
piness. This last opinion others have incorrectly 
classed with the error of the Pelagians, while it 1s very 
. different, since Sfondratus and those of his way of 
thinking, taught that these children, though having a 
kind of natural felicity, really suffered the pain of loss, 
or underwent damnation because of original sin, while 
the Pelagian error attributed this natural beatitude to 
infants dying unbaptized, as the natural condition of 
these infants, excluding the belief of the death of sin, 
and the belief that the privation of the vision of God 
is damnation. Therefore Pope Pius VI, in his dog- 
matic constitution, Auctorem jidei, has declared that it 
is false and rash to pretend to confound with the error 
of the Pelagians the opinion which frees from the 
pain of hell-fire those who die without baptism, and . 
guilty only of original sin. . But opinions may exist 
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where the church has not defined, and the church has 
only to defend what she teaches. Persons are free to 
consider existence a blessing to those unbaptized in- 
fants, although from not being baptized they are de- 
prived of that which cannot be estimated. They may, 
with St. Thomas, consider them as having certain 
_ natural goods, and a sort of natural love for God, and 
gladness, without suffering any pains of sense. . But 
they must receive the teaching of the church, viz.: that 
they are excluded from the kingdom of God and super- 
natural beatitude forever. 

“Tf,” says St. Augustine, “you wish to be a Catho- 
lic, do not believe, do not say, do not teach that infants 
who die before being baptized can obtain the remission 
of original sin ;”* and elsewhere he writes: “ Whoever | 
says that infants themselves are made alive in Jesus 
Christ, when they die without having partaken of the - 
sacrament of baptism, opposes directly all that the 
Apostles have preached ; he condemns the whole church, 
in which they hasten to baptize little infants, because 
they believe that these infants cannot otherwise have 
life in Jesus Christ.”+ Moreover, it has always been 
the practice of the church to baptize infants imme- 
diately after their birth, which shows her belief that 
because of original sin they could not enter into heaven 
if they should die without baptism.{ Where the gospel 
has not been promulgated, and the law of baptism 
could not be known, persons cannot be in any worse 
condition than men were before the establishment of 


* Lib. iii, de Orig. Anima. t Letter clxvi. 
t Counc. Trent, Sess. vii, Can. v. 
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Christianity, but must have the same possibility and 
means of salvation as they had; but it is the office of 
the church to let all persons know the absolute neces- 
sity of baptism wherever she promulgates the gospel 
of salvation, and she announces this necessity in dis- 
tinct terms. How criminal then are parents who delay 
or neglect altogether the baptism of their children, and 
how foolish the persons who, despising this condition 
of salvation, even though they have read and heard 
the express words of Jesus Christ, that “unless a 
person is born again of water and the Holy Ghost, he 
cannot enter the kingdom of heaven,” live and 
without caring to receive this sacrament! 

Infants can receive baptism, which removes the stain © 
of sin from their souls, just as they received the stain 
of sin without any co-operation of their own; but 
adults, or those who have sufficient reason, must wish 
and consent to be baptized. in order to receive the sac- 
rament validly. To obtain its fruits they must have a 
sufficient knowledge of the principal truths of religion, 
and entertain sentiments of faith, of hope, of contri- 
tion for their sins, and some commencement of charity, 
or the love of God. 


Of the Effects of Baptism. 


The chief effects of the sacrament of baptism are 
the grace which regenerates us in Jesus Christ, and 
the character which this sacrament imprints on the 
soul. The effect of the sanctifying grace, given in 
baptism, is the effacing of all sin, original and actual, 
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and the remission of all penalty due to sin, with the 
infusion of virtues and spiritual gifts." 


Sanctifying Grace the First Effect of Baptism. 


This sacrament confers sanctifying grace on those 
who receive it worthily, purifying them from all past 
actual sins as well as from original sin, and rendering 
them agreeable to God. Besides effacing all previous 
sins, it removes all the penalty or spiritual pains due 
to those sins. The sanctifying grace received in bap- 
tism is accompanied with the infused virtues and gifts 
of the Holy Ghost, and there is also given the sacra- 
mental grace, which strengthens the soul to combat 
concupiscence, and fulfil the obligations of the Chris- 
tian. But ignorance, concupiscence, subjection to the 
miseries of life, and to temporal death, are not removed 
by baptism. 


Of the Character—The Second Effect of Baptism. 


The character, imparted by baptism, is an indelible 
mark or invisible spiritual sign, which is as it were 
the seal of the children of God. To this the Apostle 
refers, in writing to the Ephesians: “In whom (Christ) 
you also believing, you were signed with the Holy 
Spirit of promise.” t And again: “Grieve not the 
Holy Spirit of God, whereby you are sealed unto the 
day of redemption.” { The sign being indelible, bap- 
tism can only be received once. We can cease to be 


* See Counce. Trent, scss. v, No. 5, on Orig. Sin. 
t Eph. 1: 18. t Eph. 4: 30. 
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worthy children of God ‘by sin, but we can never cease 
to bear the seal, which he imprints on the souls of 
his children, begotten to Him through Jesus Christ. 
The Council of Trent pronounces anathema against 
any one who denies that in baptism there is imprinted 
in the soul a character, that is, a certain spiritual and 


indelible sign, on account of which it cannot be re- 
peated. : 


The Minister and Mode of Baptism. 


As the commission to teach all nations, and to “ bap- 
tize them” was given by Jesus Christ to his Apostles, 
it is clear that their successors, the ministers of Jesus 
Christ, are the’ ordinary ministers of baptism; but it 
is of faith, that any person, male or female, Catholic 
or not Catholic, can validly, and in case of necessity, 
even lawfully, confer baptism. The church holds, that 
as baptism is absolutely necessary for salvation, God 
willed to facilitate its reception, and, choosing natural 
water as the matter thereof to be found everywhere, 
he allows it to be validly administered by everybody, 
so that, if men should act rightly, few would die with- 
out baptism. As any one may find himself in the case 
to have to administer baptism, all should make it their 
study to know how to administer it. The essential - 
part is, that the person who baptizes should say all the 
_ words of the form properly, and at the same time 
should himself pour the water on the head of the per- 
son as an ablution. The custom, used in the church, 


* Sess. vii, Can. ix, on Sac. in Gen. 
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is to pour the water in the form of the cross three 
times, once while naming each of the persons of the 
Holy Trinity, and the greatest care 1s to be taken to 
use the words :. “ T baptize thee in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost” The church 
recognizes, that the application of the water as an ab- 
lution may be made in three different ways for baptism, 
and yet the baptism be valid; viz., by immersion, by 
pouring, and by aspersion or sprinkling. ‘There must 
be enough water applied to the person to be an emblem 
of the washing or cleansing of the soul. Immersion 
seems, from the expression of the Apostle, of being 
“buried with Christ by baptism in the likeness of his 
death,” and from testimonies in certain works of some 
of the early fathers, to have been the mode most com- 
monly used at first, but at a very early day, the mode 
_ by pouring began to be found most convenient in many 
cases, and in the coursé of several centuries became of 
almost general observance.* At present it is not law- 


* Some persons pretend, from the Greek word, baptizo, to derive an ar- 
gument for immersion as the only mode of baptism proper and efficient. 
But the word means other modes of washing as well as that by plunging 
or dipping the body. In the book of Ecclesiasticus, 34 : 26, it is used to 
signify the legal purification necessary after becoming unclean by touch- 
ing a corpse, and this purification was effected by being sprinkled with 
- the water of expiation, as may be seen in Numbers 19: 18. In the time 
of our Saviour, the Jews, on coming from the market-place, were accus- 
tomed to baptize themselves (Mark 7 : 4), most probably by dipping their 
hands in water. St. Paul calls the various kinds of legal purification 
baptisms (Heb. 9: 10), although several of them were effected by mere as- 
persions. The same use of the word for washings, that were not immer- 
sions, can also be shown in works of profane writers. See Lexicon H. 
Stephani. Those in the early period of the church, who were baptized 
when sick in bed, and who were called clinics, were not baptized by im- 
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ful, at least in the Western portion of the church, for 
the individual minister to use any but this mode by. 
pouring, which the church has selected and prescribed. 
In this mode, there is applied a sufficiency of water to 
symbolize the washing of the soul, and it is easy to 
use it under all circumstances. Immersion is not, for 
persons under some circumstances, or in some places, 
convenient, or safe, and in aspersion, there is danger 
of not applying to the body any water, when the bap- 
tism would be invalid, or a sufficiency to be a type of 
washing, in which case the baptism would at best be 
doubtful. The church has then wisely adopted the 
mode by pouring, which is the one to be used when 
this sacrament is adininistered. 


Of the Ceremonies. 


The other ceremonies prescribed and performed in 
the solemn administration of baptism do not pertain to 


mersion, and yet were held to be validly baptized. No one ventured to 
rebaptize such Christians; and St. Cyprian, in his Epistle lxxvi, replies 
to a question which some one had addressed to him to know if such bap- 
tisms were valid, calling it ‘‘the divine compendium,” he averred that it 
is a true baptism, and confers all on believers. Both modes were then in 
use in the early church, and the word in Greek allows both meanings, 
and therefore the Greek can furnish no proof for an exclusive use of im- 
mersion in baptism. While the mode by immersion may have been the 
one most in use at first, when those baptized were most commonly adults, 
it is not certain that even at first it was the only mode. It is not proba- 
ble that the Apostles immersed the three thousand persons whom they 
baptized in one day, nor is it probable that St. Paul immersed the jailer 
and his family when he baptized them in prison; and when in progress 
of time, after the establishment of the church, most of persons were bap- 
tized in their infancy, it happened that the mode by immersion was 
gradually discontinued. The practice of the church, founded upon the 
ancient doctrine and usage in the administration of baptism, ought to be . 
held as sufficient to clear up any supposed difficulty on this point. 
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the essence of this sacrament, but are most impressive 
and instructive, and, as demonstrated from testimonies 
of the Fathers, are of the highest antiquity, and to be 
referred to Apostolical tradition. In these ceremonies 
the church shows with what dispositions the unregene- 
rated are to seek to be enrolled among the children of 
God by this sacred rite. She demands from the can- 
didate: “ What dost thou ask of the church of God ?” 
to which his reply is: “Faith.” And here, on the 
very threshold, by this inquiry, the church gives a 
profound instruction, in conformity with what is taught 
by the Apostle St. Paul, when he declares that “ faith 
cometh by hearing,” viz., that it is from the church of 
Jesus Christ that men are to receive belief of the di- 
vine truths which God has revealed. It is the office 
of the church, through her ministers, to preach the 
gospel of salvation. The candidate is then asked: 
“What will faith avail thee?” He answers: “ Life 
everlasting.” And he is then told, in the words of 
Jesus Christ: “If thou wilt enter into life, keep the 
commandments,” and enjoined to love God with all his 
heart and soul, and his neighbor as himself. The ex- 
orcisms manifest to him the sad condition of his birth 
in a state of sin, and as “a child of wrath,” while the 
other prayers, with the signings of the cross, announce 
that, through the passion and death of Christ, he is to. 
be restored. He is to receive the grace of God, of 
which the sacred oil is an emblem, and with it, on the 
breast and shoulders, he is anointed in the form of a 
cross, to remind him’ that with God’s grace and the 
strength that it will give him, he is to love as well as 


_ 
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carry the cross daily, and follow in the footsteps of © _ 
Jesus Christ. He is required to profess his faith by 
the recital of the creed drawn up by the Apostles, his 
belief in the Holy Trinity, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
in whose name he is to receive a new birth. He is 
made to taste salt, the emblem of wisdom and preser- 
vation, while a prayer is offered for him that, hence- 
forward, he may thirst after the heavenly food, and, in 
serving God, “be fervent in spirit and rejoicing in 
hope.” He is signed with the sign of the cross in token 
of his faith m Christ crucified, and also signed with 
saliva, in memorial that he who, using this, cured the 
deaf and dumb, will also for him remove all spiritual 
deafness, and loosen his tongue in the praise of God. 
He is required to renounce the Devil, his works, and 
pomps, and earnestly take part with God, against 
whose honor and glory all the efforts of the Devil are 
directed. “ The laver of regeneration, with the. Word 
of life,” is then applied to him, and he is renewed in 
life by the power of the Holy Ghost. As a sign of his 
being aggregated to the royal priesthood of Jesus Christ 
he is anointed on the crown of his head with holy 
chrism, the white robe is placed on him, as an emblem 
of his robes washed white in the blood of Christ, and 
he is warned “to carry it without stain before the 
judgment-seat of our Lord Jesus Christ ;” and, to de- 
clare to him what is now expected from him, the 
lighted taper, the emblem of good works, is placed in 
his hand, and this light admonishes him that he must 
not only let his light shine before men, that they may 
see his good works, and glorify God, his Father, but 
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that if he have not oil in his lamp, even though ex- 
empt from certain vices, he may be excluded from the 
feast of the bridegroom, as were the foolish virgins. 
Finally, he is told to “go in peace.” It is thus that 
an immortal being enters upon a new career, and when 
already an adult at the time this transformation or re- 
newal is accomplished, he is made able by faith and 
grace to behold, beyond the mists and darkness of the 
present life, the opened gates of God’s celestial king- — 
dom, and is filled with the high and consoling hopes 
of one day entering it, as coheir of Jesus Christ, to 
possess endless joys and unfading glories as an eternal 
inheritance. Happy the one who can present to God 
the title of his baptismal innocence preserved ! 

Before concluding the present chapter, it may be of 
utility to say a few words concerning the sponsors re- 
quired to assist the candidate for baptism. The cus- 
tom of having sponsors prevailed in the earliest ages 
of the church. Tertullian, in his book on Baptism, 
makes mention of them, and refers to the responsibility 
which they assume. If they were customary in those 
days, when adults came forward able to answer for 
themselves, they are still more necessary for infants, 
who cannot give promises of fidelity, but stand in need 


“of some one to watch over them and instruct them in 


the doctrines of faith and in the ways of virtue. The 
faith of the sponsors is received as that of the children 
for whom they stand, and it is their duty to see their 
God-children brought up according to the pledge they 
have given for them, and prepared and willing to renew 
their promises when able to do so. These sponsors. 
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were termed susceptores, receivers, because they received 
the baptized person as he came forth from the waters, 
in which he was newly born. At first, several were 
allowed to act in this capacity, but the Council of Trent 
has restricted the number, saying: “One person only, 
whether male or female, or at most one male and one 
female, shall receive in baptism the individual bap- 
tized.” The reason for this restriction is the impedi- 
ment to marriage, which arises from the spiritual re- 
lationship or affinity produced by baptism. The council 
says: ‘“ between whom (the sponsors) and the baptized, 
and the father and mother thereof; as also between 
the person baptizing and the baptized, and the father 
and mother of the baptized; and these only, shall spi- 
ritual reldtionship be contracted.”* 

This impediment of affinity, which may arise either 
from the sacrament of baptism or from that of con- 
firmation, by ecclesiastical law prevents marriage from 
being valid, unless a dispensation has been obtained. 
The Council of Trent strictly enjoins upon priests. who 
have conferred baptism, “to register the names of the 
sponsors, and to teach them what relationship they 
have contracted, that they may not have any excuse 
on the score of ignorance.” F 


* Sess. xxiv, ch. 2. ¢ Ibid. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


OF CONFIRMATION—ITS MATTER AND FORM-—ITS EFFECTS—ITS 
MINISTER—ITS NECESSITY—ITS SUBJECT. 


TuE Saviour, when about to leave his Apostles and 
ascend to his Father, promised to send the Holy Ghost 
upon them, in order to give them strength to be fearless 
witnesses for him and his doctrines, and to teach them 
all truth, that they might be able to teach the same to ` 
the nations of the earth. The Holy Ghost descended 
upon the Apostles on the day of Pentecost, and gave 
to them numerous graces and miraculous gifts. These 
were of two kinds: some to qualify them to plant the 
church and to convert men; others to sanctify them 
still more, and make them models for a holy life. The 
Holy Ghost was conferred upon the Apostles in an ex- 
traordinary and exceptional manner. They repre- 
sented the church of Christ, and received the Charis- 
mata, or gifts of the Holy Ghost, such as the power of 
miracles, the gift of tongues, prophecy, &c., for the 
benefit of others. They also received graces for them- 
selves personally. In the first period of the church, 
the Apostles, by means of “the imposition of hands,” 
conferred the Holy Ghost, and these exterior and ex- 
_traordinary gifts were also manifested in those upon 
whom they imposed hands, but they were gifts designed 
to assist in establishing the faith, and extending the 
limits of the church. They were less frequently be- 
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stowed in proportion as the need for them decreased. 
Yet the sacrament of the Holy Ghost, which is a visi- 
ble, sensible sign of invisible grace, continued to be 
administered for the growth and perfection of indivi- 
dual Christians, as intended by the Saviour when he 
instituted it; sanctifying grace to fortify and strength- 
en the soul, and not the Charismata, or gifts to persons 
for the benefit of others, was the ordinary effect con- 
templated. 

This sacrament is commonly known as confirmation. 
It may be defined: “A sacrament, instituted by our 
Lord Jesus Christ, which communicates to us the pleni- 
tude of the gifts of the Holy Ghost, renders us perfect 
Christians and soldiers of Jesus Christ, and gives us 

= strength to confess the faith even at the peril of our 
lives.”. Upon the first converts this sacrament was 
conferred immediately after baptism, but it was held 
to be a different sacrament, as remarked by the Cate- 
chism of the Council of Trent: “The diversity of the 
grace which each sacrament confers, and the diversity 
of the external sign employed to signify that grace, 
obviously constitute them different sacraments. As 
by the grace of baptism we are begotten to newness of 
life, and by confirmation grow to full maturity, having 
put away the things of a child, we can hence suficient- 
ly comprehend that the same difference which exists 
in the natural order between birth and growth, exists 
also in the supernatural, between baptism which re- 
generates, and confirmation which imparts full growth 
and perfect spiritual strength.”* 


* Cat. Coun. Trent, on Confirmation. 
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It is of faith that confirmation is a true sacrament, 
instituted by Jesus Christ. The Holy Scriptures fur- 
nish proofs of this doctrine. In the Acts 8 : 14, we 
read: “ Now, when the Apostles, that were in Jerusa- 
lem, had heard that Samaria had received the Word 
of God, they sent to them Peter and John, who, when 
they were come, prayed for them that they might re- 
ceive the Holy Ghost. For he was not, as yet, come 
upon any of them; but they were only baptized in the 
name of the Lord Jesus. Then they laid their hands 
upon them, and they received the Holy Ghost.” Also, 
in the Acts 19 : 5, &c., we read thus: “ Having heard 
these things, they were baptized in the name of the 
= Lord Jesus. And when Paul had imposed his hands 
on them the Holy Ghost came upon them.” Thus 
was this sacrament administered by the Apostles by a 
sensible sign, which conferred the Holy Ghost, show- 
ing that it is an institution of Jesus Christ, who only 
could give to a sensible sign this power. It is, there- 
fore, really a sacrament, and, as such, has been in con- 
stant use in the church since the days of the Apostles. 
The Council of Trent declares: “ If any one saith that 
the confirmation of those who have been baptized is 
an idle ceremony, and not rather a true and proper sa- 
crament, let him be anathema.”* 


The Matter and Form. 


This sacrament is conferred by an imposition of 
hands with prayer, and by an unction on the forehead 


* Sess. vil, can.i, on Confirm. 
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of the recipient with chrism, composed of olive oil and 
fragrant balsam, blessed for the purpose by the bishop, 
and applied with the words: “I sign thee with the 
sign of the cross, and I confirm thee with the chrism 
of salvation, in the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” In his second epistle to 


.the Corinthians, 1 : 29, the Apostle is understood to 
_ refer to this sacrament when he says: “ Now he that 


confirmeth us with you in Christ, and that hath an- 
ointed us, is God, who also hath sealed us, and given 
the pledge of the Spirit in oyr hearts.” The external 
unction with chrism is the emblem of the internal unc- 
tion of the Holy Ghost. “It is necessary,” writes st. 
Cyprian, “ that he who has been baptized should be 
moreover anointed, in order that, having received the 
chrism, that is, the unction, he may be anointed in 
God, and possess the grace of Christ.”* Again, he says: 
“ Qur custom is, that those who have been baptized in 
the church should be presented to the bishops, and by 
our prayer and the imposition of the hand receive the 
Holy Ghost, and be marked with the seal of the Lord.”+ 
The Fathers speak of this sacrament under different 
names, such as “ the imposition of hands,” “the impo- 
sition of the hand,” “the sacrament of chrism,” “ the 
seal of spiritual unction,” “the consummation of the 
Christian,” and “ confirmation.” 

The act of the unction with chrism requires at the 
same time an imposition of the hand. Hence, while 
all agree as to the doctrine of the church, certain theo- 


* Cyp. Ep. lxx. | + Cyp. Ep. lxxiii. 
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logians differ from the commonly received opinion as 
to the matter and form of this sacrament, imagining 
these to be found in the first imposition of hands and 
accompanying prayer, instead of in the imposition of 
the hand while making the unction with chrism, and 
the words: “I sign thee,” &c., as before cited. The 
catechism of the Council of Trent says: “ The matter. 
of confirmation is chrism, a word borrowed from the 
Greek language, and which,although used by profane 
writers to designate any sort of ointment, is appro- 
priated, by ecclesiastical usage, to signify ointment 
composed of olive oil and balsam, and solemnly conse- 
crated by the Episcopal benediction. A mixture of 
oil and balsam therefore constitutes the matter of con- 
firmation.”* It also says: “ The form of confirmation 
consists of these words; ‘I sign thee with the sign of 
the cross, and I confirm thee with the chrism of sal- 
vation, in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost.’” Pope Eugenius IV, in his de- 
cree to the Armenians, declares: “that chrism made 
from oil and balsam, blessed by the bishop, is the mat- 
ter of this sacrament.” It is the common opinion that 
the sacred unction pertains to the essential matter of 
this sacrament, and the imposition of hands to the in- 
tegral matter. 


Of the Effects of Confirmation. 


The effects of this sacrament are*grace, and a dis- 
tinctive mark or character. It is of faith, that this 
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* Cat. Counc. Trent, p. 185. Translation. 
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sacrament confers sanctifying grace upon those who 
receive it worthily, from the intrinsic virtue of the 
rite, ex opere operato. It is a grace which increases in 
us the grace of baptism, and makes us perfect Chris- 
tians. To this grace is added a sacramental grace 
proper to this sacrament, the Holy Ghost communi- 
cating himself to us and spreading in our souls the in- 
terior graces with which he strengthened the first 
Christians, and particularly the seven gifts attributed 
to him, as St. Ambrose declares to the one confirmed : 
“Thou hast received the spiritual seal, the spirit of 
wisdom and understanding, the spirit of counsel and 
fortitude, the spirit of knowledge and piety, and the 
spirit of the fear of God.”* Fortitude is the gift most 
needed by the Christian, strength to resist temptation, 
to endure persecution, to combat valiantly and obtain 
victory. ‘You shall receive the power of the Holy 
Ghost coming upon you,”+ was the gift promised by 
the Saviour to his Apostles. Confirmation imprints 
on the soul an indelible sign or seal, and therefore this 
sacrament can only be received once. This is of faith. 
St. Paul refers to this sign in his epistle to the Corin- 
thians, 2d Ep. 1 : 22, “who also hath sealed us,” or 
marked us with asign. Therefore St. Ambrose writes: 
“Thou hast received the spiritual seal.” The mark 
impressed by baptism is that of child of God, the mark 
given by confirmation is that of soldier of Jesus Christ. 
That confirmation imprints a character is declared by 
the Council of Trent, Sess. v, Can. v. 


* Lib. de Mysteriis, c. vii. + Acts 1: 8. 
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Of the Minister of Confirmation. 


A bishop is the ordinary minister of the sacrament 
of confirmation, as proved by the constant practice of 
the church, and by various declarations of Popes and 
of the Council of Trent. With special powers from 
the Sovereign Pontiff, however, a priest may be the 
extraordinary minister of this sacrament. In these 
cases, he must use chrism which has been consecrated 
by a bishop. Confirmation administered by a priest, 
without having received authorization from the vicar 
of Jesus Christ, would be null. The Council of Trent 
declares: “If any one saith that the ordinary minis- 
ter of confirmation is not the bishop alone, but any 
simple priest soever; let him be anathema.” * 


Of the Necessity of Confirmation. 


This sacrament is not absolutely necessary for sal- 
vation as a necessary means, for the person who receives 
confirmation is supposed to be already in the state of 
grace, but it is in some sort necessary, from the very 
fact of its having been instituted by the Saviour as a 
means of salvation, and in adults, the neglect to re- 
ceive it when opportunity is afforded them, is sinful. 
The criminal neglect of so important an aid may cause 
persons to miss salvation, from their being destitute 
of the graces which they could have received from this 
sacrament, and from their falling away in time of trial 
and temptation. 


* Sess. vii, can. iii, on Confirm. 
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The Subject of Confirmation. 


Only persons who have been baptized can receive 
this sacrament. All baptized persons, even infants, 
may validly receive it, but, in our times, it is consid- 
ered proper to wait till children have attained the use 
of reason, before admitting them to be confirmed. 

But few ceremonies accompany the administration 
of this sacrament. After the unction, the bishop gives 
to the person confirmed a slight blow on the cheek, 
using the words: “ Peace be with thee.” This shows 
the nature of the Christian warfare in which the sol- 
dier of Jesus Christ is enlisted; it is one of suffering 
and endurance. He must bear his cross and follow 
Jesus Christ with patience and fortitude. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
OF THE HOLY EUCHARIST—IT IS A SACRAMENT AND A SACRIFICE. 


THE most excellent and wonderful of the sacraments 
is the Holy Eucharist. It not only confers grace but 
contains and gives the author of grace, Jesus Christ 
himself. It is the tree of Life, whose fruit confers im- 
mortality; more excellent than the manna, which also 
descended from heaven, it is the bread of life, and “he 
that eateth this bread shall live forever.” To set forth 
the doctrines of the church regarding this sacrament, 
we shall observe that everything depends on the dog- 
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ma of the true, real, and substantial presence of Jesus 
Christ, the God-man, under what still appears to the 
senses to be only bread and wine. And this real pre- 
sence of Jesus Christ being revealed to the church and 
taught as a dogma of faith, she further teaches that 
the Eucharist which contains him, is to be considered 
at the same time as a true sacrament and a true sacri- 
fice, the ineffable “ mystery of faith,” and the “ memo- 
rial of all the wonderful works of God.” The term 
Eucharist signifies: thanksgiving, or good grace. It is 
sometimes called the Holy Communion, the Holy Sa- 
crament, the Sacrament of the Altar, the Synaxis, the 
Viaticum, the Blessed Sacrament, and even “ the Lord’s 
Supper,” because it was instituted at the last supper of 
Jesus Christ with his disciples. Considered compre- 
hensively as regards the doctrines of faith, the Eucha- 
rist is the sacrament, and sacrifice of the body and 
blood of our Lord Jesus Christ, who under the forms 
and appearances of bread and wine is offered in sacri- 
fice, remains present, and is given to be the spiritual 
food of men. 

As the humanity and divinity of Jesus Christ are 
united in the divine hypostasis or personality, it must 
be true that wherever the body of Jesus Christ is there 
also must be his divinity, and if his soul should be sepa- 
rated from the body, as in time of his death, the divi- 
nity must be with both soul and body; and hence in 
speaking of the presence of Jesus Christ in the Holy 
Eucharist, we mean that he is present as he is since his 
resurrection, the living Christ, body, blood, soul, and 
divinity. At the time the Eucharist was instituted, 
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Jesus Christ, saying: “Take, eat, this is my body,” 
“drink ye all of this, for this is the new testament in 
my blood,” caused his body and blood to be present as 
he then was before his death and resurrection, but 
when after his resurrection his Apostles, in obedience 
to his command, did what he had done, and as his 
ministers, consecrated and offered the Eucharistic sacri- 
fice, Jesus Christ became present as he is since his re- 
_ surrection, his body being spiritualized and glorified. 


The Eucharist as a Sacrament—The Real Presence— 
Transubstantiation— Other Points in the Doctrine— 
Tts Matter and Form—lIts Minister—Is eee 
Necessity— Its Effects. 


We may define this sacrament as follows: “The Eu- 
charist is a sacrament of the new law, which under the 
forms and appearances of bread and wine, contains 
truly, really, and substantially the body, blood, soul, 

-= and divinity of our Lord Jesus Christ, who has him- 
self instituted it to be the food and nourishment of our 
soul.” That it is a sacrament is admitted by nearly 
all religious a The Catholic Chureh de- 
clares this to be an article of divine faith. It is also 
of faith that Jesus Christ himself instituted it, since 
he only could place his body, blood, soul, and divinity 
under the forms and appearances of bread and wine. 
The fact of its institution by him is recorded in the 
gospels,* and declared by the Apostle St. Paul.t He 


* John 18 : 26, &o.; Matt. 26 : 26; Mark 14: 22; Luke 22: 19. 
+ 1Cor. 11 : 24. | 
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commanded his Apostles and (as he designed the insti- 
tution for the benefit of men till the consummation of 
the world) their successors, the bishops, and all who 
should be ordained to be his priests and ministers, to 
“do for a commemoration of him” what he had just 
done himself.* 

By this definition it is seen that it is of faith that 
what is contained under the forms and appearances, or 
accidental qualities of bread and wine, is the body, 
blood, soul, and divinity of Jesus Christ, and not the 
substance of bread and wine as before consecration. 
Hence the doctrine teaches: Ist. The real presence of 
Jesus Christ. 2d. That transubsiantiation has been 
effected by the power of Jesus Christ; that is, the sub- 
stance of the bread and wine have been changed into 
the substance of his body and blood. 


The Real Presence. 


The doctrine that God Incarnate is, from love for 
men, really, truly, and substantially present under the 
humble appearances of the ordinary articles of man’s 
daily food, bread and wine, is so far above the compre- 
hension of reason, that many find it “a hard saying,” 
and ask “how it can be so?” Reason also has refused 
to admit the mystery of the Trinity, and the affecting 
mystery of the Incarnation, and many other mysteries, 
but not wisely, because God, to whom all that he wills 
to do is possible, has revealed these mysteries. Men 
by various interpretations have tried to show that God 


* Luke 22: 19, 
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never intended to give himself in the present life sacra- 
mentally to those to whom he promises to give him- 
self eternally in heaven. They imagine the bread and 
wine to be a mere figure of the body and blood of Christ, 
and feign a manducation or eating of the body by faith, 
rather than admit so much power and love in God, or 
accept such a great gift from his goodness. He who 
came to fulfil ancient figures by the reality, which was 
prefigured so splendidly in the rock of the desert, the 
manna which fell from heaven, and the Paschal lamb, 
by their contracted hearts and views, is at the last 
moment of his exercise of love and power before his 
death, to be prevented, when making his last will and 
testament, from giving more to his friends and disciples 
than a similar and still more ancient figure, the bread 
and wine, such as Melchisedech offered in the presence 
- of Abraham, because what he wills to give is himself, 
and they do not think he can possibly be able to give 
himself really, truly, and substantially. 

The church understands better the omnipotence and 
intentions of her Divine founder. She teaches that 
in this sacrament his body, blood, soul, and divinity 
are “truly” present, and that the sensible sign is not 
a mere figure, such as the Jews had; she teaches that 
they are “really” present, and not merely represented 
to be there by the faith of the Christian; and she de- 
clares that they are “ substantially” present; not merely 
present by a virtue or force acting on the soul of the 
receiver, while themselves are absent in heaven, but 
that the very substance of his body and blood are pre- 
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sent under the forms and appearance of. bread and 
wine. | sa o 

However wonderful this mystery may appear, there 
is no article of the Catholic: creed more clearly an- 
nounced and preserted in the Scriptures; and none - 
that in all ages has exerted such wonderful influence 
and produced such wonderful effects in the lives of men, 
as manifested by the history of the church. 

The proofs from the chapter of the promise, or the 
sixth chapter of St. John, can only be evaded by a 
denial that St. John there speaks of the Eucharist. If 
there he does not speak of the Eucharist, so important 
an institution of his Divine Master, he says nothing 
about it anywhere. From the earliest period of the 
church this chapter of St. John has been understood 
to record the promise of Jesus Christ to institute the 
Eucharist. The Jews had asked the Saviour, 28: 
“ What shall we do that we may work the works of 
God?” Jesus answered them, 29: “Believe in him 
- whom he hath sent.” 30. “They said therefore to 
him: What sign therefore dost thou show that we may 
see and believe thee? what dost thou work?” 31. “Our 
fathers did eat manna in the desert, as it is written : 
He gave them bread from heaven to eat.” 

32. “ Then Jesus said to‘them: Amen, Amen, I say 
unto you: Moses gave you not bread from heaven, but 
my Father giveth you the true bread from heaven.” 
33. “For the bread of God is that which cometh down 
from heaven, and giveth life to the world.”. 

30. “I am the bread of life,” &..... 38: “ þe- 
- cause I came down from heaven.” The Jews mur- 
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mured because he said, 41. “I am the living bread 
which came down from heaven,” and asked, 42. “ Is 
-not this Jesus, the son of Joseph, whose father and 
mother we know? how then sayeth he, I came down 
from heaven?” Jesus said: 48. “Iam the bread of | 
life.” 49. “ Your fathers did eat manna in the desert, 
and are dead.” 650. “This is the bread which cometh 
-= down from heaven, that if any man eat of it he may 
not die.” 951. “i am the living bread which came 
down from heaven.” 52. “If any man eat of this 
bread he shall live forever, and the bread which I will 
give is my flesh for the life of the world.” 

53. “The Jews therefore strove among themselves, 
saying: How can this man: give us his flesh to eat?” 
54. “Then Jesus said unto them, Amen, Amen, I say 
unto you: except you eat the flesh of the son of man, 
and drink his blood, you shall not have life in you.” 
59. “ He that eateth my flesh and drinketh my blood, 
hath everlasting life, and I will raise him up in the 
last day.” 956. “ For my flesh is meat indeed and my 
blood is drink indeed.” | 

It is clear, in the above passage, that our Saviour 
speaks at first of a bread which has already been sent 
to men from heaven, and declares that he is that living 
bread which came down from heaven to give life to 
those believing in him; and again, he speaks of a bread 
that has not yet been given, but which is to be given 
to men in the future, and he makes a promise to give 
this bread, and says: “The bread which I will give is 
my flesh, for the life of the world.” He first declares 
himself “the living bread,” and then declares that he 
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will, at some future time, “ give bread” which shall be 
his “ flesh” for the life of the world. God had already 
furnished him with the seal of his authority, in the 
miracle of the multiplication of the five loaves, to feed 
five thousand people: “ For him hath God, the Father, 
sealed.” And having this seal, he wishes to give a 
meat that “endureth unto life everlasting.” But to 
have the benefit, men must be satisfied with the seal, 
and “believe in him” that he is able to give this super- 
excellent meat. He, being himself the living bread, 
will give bread, but bread which will not be bread as | 
to substance, but be himself—his “ flesh for the life of 
the world.” 

` How did his hearers understand what he said? 
They understood that he spoke of their eating his flesh, 
for they asked: “ How can this man give us his flesh 
to eat?” He did not deny that he meant a real eating 
of his flesh and drinking of his blood, but in stronger 
terms asserted the necessity that men should thus eat 
his flesh and drink his blood, if they wished eternal 
life. 

To make his words true, he must, then, in a man- 
ner known to himself, present himself as bread, that 
when he gives this bread those who eat it. may, as he 
expresses it, “eat him.” “So he that eateth me, the 
same shall live by me.” He must give bread which, 
while appearing to be bread, shall be indeed his flesh 
and blood. He has declared that “ unless you eat the 
flesh of the Son of man, and drink his blood, you shall 
not have life in you.” And he therefore commits him- 
self, as man’s Redeemer and Saviour, to the necessity 
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of rendering it possible for man to eat his flesh and 
drink his blood. Man has not the difficult and impos- 
sible obligation of devising how this can be done ; but he 
who requires it being God, will himself render it pos- 
sible, and appoint the way. He says this way does 
not yet exist for he speaks in the sense of the future, 
‘and therefore it is not merely by faith in his incarna- 
tion, or belief that “he is the living bread which came 
down from heaven,” as some pretend, for this belief 
already existed with some of his hearers and followers, 
and yet, with respect to the participation of his flesh 
and blood, he looks to a future time, saying: “ The 
bread which I will give is my flesh.” They are able 
to believe in him, and believe his incarnation, just then 
while he is speaking, but they cannot yet eat the bread 
which he promised to give in the future, and which, | 
in eating, they shall eat “his flesh as meat indeed,” 
and drink “his blood. as drink indeed.” But many of 
his disciples and followers, hearing this discourse, said: 
“ This saying is hard, and who can hear it?” &c. 

If the doctrine of the real presence be what Jesus 
Christ intended to convey, it is “a hard saying” to any 
one who wishes to understand everything which he is 
required to believe; but in what sense can it be “a 
hard saying” under the interpretation of a mere figu- 
rative presence? These disciples, finding it hard and 
difficult, were “scandalized,” er stumbled and fell, 
unable to accept it. The Saviour asks: “Doth this 
scandalize you? If then you shall see the Son of man 
ascend up where he was before? It is the spirit that 
quickeneth, the flesh profiteth nothing. The words 
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that I have spoken to you are spirit and life.” In ask- 
ing this question, he showed his divinity by reading 
their hearts, for he “knew in himself that his disciples 
murmured at this.” He appealed to his ascension as 
a wonderful event connected with this doctrine, and 
one calculated either to increase or diminish the diffi- 
culty and scandal. As if he said: If you see me as- 
cend to heaven, will you not believe that I descended 
from heaven, and have therefore power to give you 
bread which shall be my flesh? If you see me ascend 
to heaven, and know my body has become celestial and 
spiritual, will you not believe it can be really given to 
you as if it were bread, and appearing to your senses 
to be bread? Orif you have such difficulty, when you 
see my body here present, to believe that I can give 
you bread that is truly, really and substantially my 
body, what greater scandal will you take, and what 
ereater difficulty will you have, if required to believe 
that, when- I have ascended up to where I was before, 
I will still here on earth give bread, “which is my 
flesh,” to be eaten by men? Why doth this scandal- 
ize? “Itis the spirit that quickeneth, the flesh pro- 
fiteth nothing. The words that I have spoken to you 
are spirit and life. But there are some of you that 
believe not.” You hear my words according to the 
flesh, and not according to the spirit. You imagine 
. that my flesh is to be distributed as meat in the sham- 
bles, but will not understand that I speak to you of 
mysteries the most high and spiritual, of a sacrament 
in which the principal gift is hidden, but which you 
will not. accept, because you will not believe. It is 
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not my design to give my flesh to be eaten exhibited 
as flesh, divided as flesh. To give it in the manner I 
propose, in a sacrament, is to give spirit and life; men 
shall really, truly, substantially eat my flesh and drink 
my blood, but not presented under appearances proper 
to flesh and blood, but under the appearances of bread 
and wine. ‘The flesh profiteth nothing” for the un- 
derstanding of my words, “it is the spirit that quick- 
eneth,” and my words are “spirit and life.” You 
should believe on my authority. My flesh, as offered 
in sacrifice on the cross, redeems men, and profits 
everything to them ; my flesh as “ meat indeed” profits 
everything to you, for I tell you unless you eat it “you 
shall not have life in you.” But your reason, which 
has become carnalized, and .cannot rise to accept spi- 
ritual things; which judges things impossible because 
it does not comprehend them, and which hears my 
words as if I were but “the son of Joseph,” will stum- 
ble at my doctrine, and say it is a “hard saying, and 
who can hear it?” To your carnal ideas it seems “a 
hard saying ;” to those who believe my words by the 
grace of the spirit, it is the pledge of eternal life. 
That his words concerning “ spirit and life” did not 
remove their difficulty to accept his doctrine is plain, 
from their leaving him after he said this, and therefore 
it is plain that he in nowise gave them to think that 
he spoke of a mere figure, a mere conventional memo- 
rial, an agreement that, on certain occasions in eating 
bread and drinking wine, they should think of his flesh 
. and blood. By no means. The great difficulty of the 
real presence confronted their pride and blindness of 
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reason. Jesus Christ asserted that he would give his 
flesh as meat indeed, and his blood as drink indeed ; 
and 67. “ After this many of his disciples went back, 
and walked no more-with him.” 

68. “Then Jesus said to the twelve: Will you also 
go away?” 69. “And Simon Peter answered him: 
Lord, to whom shall we go? Thou hast the words of 
eternal life.” | 

- This departure of disciples was caused evidently by 
the difficulty of believing and accepting his doctrine. 
And the Saviour knew that their difficulty did not arise 
from a misunderstanding of his words, but from an un- 
willingness to believe him to be God made man, and, 
on his veracity, to accept this wonderful mystery of his 
love for mankind, the real presence. Had they mis- 
understood him, he could easily have removed their 
mistake, and his goodness would prompt him to do 
this. But apart from their gross conception as to the 
manner in which his flesh would be given to them, 
they understood that he literally required, as a condi- 
tion of spiritual life, that they should eat his body and — 
drink his blood. This he said distinctly, and even as- 
severated most solemnly. They would not admit him 
to be more than the son of Joseph, and would not be- 
lieve his words, and therefore left him. Andon what 
terms did the Apostles remain with Christ? On the 
only terms in which salvation is possible for men. 
They accepted the mystery on the word of Jesus Christ, 
because they believed him and knew him to be the 
Christ, the Son of God. “Thou hast the words of. 
eternal life.” Thy word for us is enough. “We have 
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believed and have known that thou art the Christ, the 
Son of God.” 

Besides the express promise of Jesus Christ to give 
himself as food, the proof of the real presence from 
the words which he used when instituting this sacra- 
ment is of itself conclusive. The words of Christ, un- 
derstood in their proper and natural sense, declare his — 
real presence in the sacrament. Three of the Evan- 
gelists, and St. Paul, state these words: “Take yeand 
eat; This is my body—Drink ye all of this; for thisis | 
my blood of the New Testament, which shall be shed 
for many unto the remission of sins.” Matt. 26 : 26-28. 
“Take ye: Thisismy body. Thisis my blood of the 
New Testament, which shall be shed for many.” Mark 
14 : 22-24. “This is my body which is given for 
you—This is the Chalice, the New Testament in my 
blood, which shall be shed for you.” Luke 22 : 19, 20. 
“Take ye and eat, this is my body, which shall be 
delivered (broken or sacrificed) for you. This cup is 
the New Testament in my blood.” 1 Cor. 11 : 24, 25. 
These are the plain words of the institution. If they 
are to be understood in their proper and literal sense, 
they prove the dogma of the real presence. To give 
a figurative sense to the clear words of Scripture, and 
reject their proper and natural meaning, cannot law- 
fully be done, without some other grave and sufficient 
reason than the difficulty and mystery of the doctrine. 
The sense in which the Apostles and the church un- 
derstood these words, and the doctrine established in 
Christendom, is their true meantng, and the one in- 
tended by Jesus Christ. But the Apostles declared it 
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necessary to “discern” in this sacrament the body of 
Christ as present; they announced the chalice when 
blessed as “the communion of the blood of Christ,” 
and the bread as “the partaking of the body of the 
Lord.” 1 Cor. 10:16 and 11:29. The church and 
all Christians, except the followers of the reformation, 
have through all ages understood these words literally, 
and believed the doctrine of the real presence. Beren- 
garius, in the eleventh century, first conceived the 
empty notion of a figurative presence, which places 
this sacrament in the category with the sacraments of 
the Mosaic dispensation, and banishes Jesus Christ 
from his sanctuary. The Saviour knew that the 
Catholic doctrine would be the faith which his church 
would establish over the whole earth, giving men to 
fondly believe that their God would condescend to 
dwell in their midst, and like the vine nourishing its 
branches, would make them live of his very substance. 
The human mind never could have risen to imagine 
such a doctrine, or have presumed to hope for such a 
blessing had the Saviour not taught it, and taken mea- 
sures to accomplish it. Ifit were an error, an illusion, 
he could and should, as the light of the world and the 
Saviour of mankind, have prevented his words from 
being so understood and so cherished by his church. 
He did not. Therefore he wishes mankind to believe 
this mystery of his real presence in the Eucharist. 
Moreover, he calls this institution his “ testament in 
his blood.” He gives it on the eve of his death, and 
in it gives to his church all that is to enrich her and 
her children for time and eternity. It is not a last 
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will, leaving the mere plot or figure of the testator’s 
estate, but it bequeaths the reality, the estate and in- 
heritance itself. “The Lord is my portion and inhe- 
ritance,” writes the Royal Prophet. l 


Transubstantiation. 


The doctrine of the church is that “the body, blood, 
soul, and divinity of Jesus Christ are present under the 
forms and appearances of bread and wine.” It teaches 
therefore that only the accidents of bread and wine are 
in the sacrament, and that their substance has been 
changed or transubstantiated. Hence transubstantia- 
tion is a substantial portion of the doctrine. In fact, 
the words of Christ, “this is my body, this is my 
blood,” cannot be true literally, unless transubstantia- 
tion be understood to have taken place. 

You must suppose the body of Christ present by im- 
panation, by consubstantiation, or by transubstantiation. 
The first two modes are inconsistent with the truth of 
the propositions: “This is my body,” “This is my 
blood.” Impanation supposes such a union between 
the body of Christ and bread as between the divine 
and human natures in Jesus Christ; that is, a hypo- 
static or personal union ; Jesus Christ becoming bread 
as the Word of God became incarnate,—which was an 
absurd notion, invented by Osiander, but denounced 
by the other reformers. 

Consubstantiation equally conflicts with the truth of 
the words of our Saviour, who says simply, “this,” 
and not “in this,” or “ with this ;” and his words could 
‘not be true in their simple signification, if what he de- 
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monstrated by the pronoun “this” was not limited to 
what he declared at the termination of the proposition. 
Besides, consubstantiation would present the extraordi- 
nary condition of two substances contained under pro- 
perties peculiar to only one of them, without any 
authority in the words of Jesus Christ to justify the 
admission of such a doctrine. To say that a thing is 
another, different from what it appears, is to announce 
a change, especially when that thing is not by nature 
suited to contain the other. A thing suited to contain 
another, and used for that purpose, may be demon- 
strated as that other; thus a man may show a purse, 
and say “this is gold,” because the purse is designed 
to contain money, but never can he demonstrate what 
is not by nature suited to contain something else, and 
say, “this is that other thing,” without at the same 
time by the very force of the language announcing a’ 
change. But bread is not by nature, nor by any agree- 
ment among men, conceived fitted to contain the body 
of Christ, and his showing it with the simple speech, 
“ Take, eat, this is my body,” shows a change of sub- 
stance, if his speech be true in its whole meaning. If 
he meant not this, he was bound to manifest his real 
meaning by an explanation, since the usages of men 
could not explain his calling bread his body, as the like 
was never heard or thought of among men. And it is 
to be remembered the speaker was God as well as man, 
and that he was on the eve of his death, and moreover 
he was establishing a great institution or sacrament for 
all mankind of all ages of the world, and he had. the 
' power to make his words literally true, which they 
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could be only in the case that he by his power changed 
the substance by the operative virtue of his words, 
and therefore consubstantiation cannot be maintained. 
Hence, most commonly it is admitted that if you do 
not regard the. presence of Jesus Christ as merely figu- 
rative, but consider it true, real, and substantial, it is 
necessary from the very force of these words to receive 
the doctrine of transubstantiation. 

The doctrine of faith is clear as to transubstantia- 
tion. “I believe and profess that in the most holy 
sacrament of the Eucharist there is made a conversion 
of the whole substance of the bread into the body, and 
of the whole substance of the wine into the blood, 
which conversion the Catholic Church calls transub- 
stantiation.’* | 

“ If any one saith that in the sacred and holy sacra- 
ment of the Eucharist,the substance of the bread and 
wine remains conjointly with the body and blood of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and denieth that wonderful and 
singular conversion of the whole substance of the bread 
into the body, and of the whole substance of the wine 
into the blood—the species only of the bread and wine 
remaining—which conversion indeed the Catholic 
Church most aptly calls transubstantiation; let him 
be anathema.”+ 

‘And because that Christ, our Redeemer, declared 
that which he offered under the species of bread to be 
truly his own body, therefore has it ever been a firm 
belief in the church of God, and this holy synod doth 


* Creed of Pius IV. -> + Counc. Trent, sess. xiii, can. ii. 
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now declare it anew, that, by the consecration of the 
bread and wine, a conversion is made of the whole sub- 
stance of the bread into the substance of the body of 
Christ our Lord, and of the whole substance of the 
wine into the substance of his blood; which conver- 
sion is by the holy Catholic Church suitably and pro- 
perly called transubstantiation.”* | 

These show precisely what is of faith, as to this won- 
derful change, of which its author, in his first miracle 
at Cana of Galilee, when he converted water into wine, 
when “his hour had not yet come,” gave assurance by 
his exercise of omnipotence ; for at the eve of his death, 
and when about to consummate his great work his hour 
had come, and he exerts his omnipotence in effecting 
this stupendous conversion of the subsiance of the 
bread and wine into the substance of his body and 
blood. It is not of faith, that the substance of the 
bread and wine are transubstantiated into the body 
and blood of Jesus Christ, in the same way as these 
substances are transubstantiated into our bodies when 
we eat them as food. Nor is it of faith, that in any - 
of the transubstantiations which take place in nature, 
we can find something that 1s just like to this miracu- 
lous conversion, for this is a conversion to which no 
other can properly be assimilated. To say that God, 
by the general laws of nature, effects different transub- 
_ gtantiations, which he is able to effect without the in- 
tervention of secondary causes, may assist the mind to 
accept this doctrine of transubstantiation, but does not 


—— 


* Counc. Trent, ch. iii, on Transubstantiation. 
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aid it to comprehend the mystery itself, which is an 
object of faith. The mystery of Christ's real presence 
being assented to by faith and believed, the doctrine 

_ of transubstantiation cannot be a difficulty to the mind, 
as this doctrine seems but to require in addition a be- 
lief, that by an exercise of God’s power, the substance 
of the bread and wine cease to be there present under 
their properties. ‘This cessation is caused by a con- 
version not comprehensible to uš; but possible to God, 
who created things and their properties, and holds su- 
preme dominion over both, and who can by his omnipo- 
tence do as he pleases either with the substance or the 
accidents of the things which he has created. We 
are not required to understand, but to believe this con- 
version. . | ‘: 

“The accidents, at least primarily, indicate the 
proper substance as long as it is there, but not another 
substance; and thus showing some body in which God 
in fact is, no one can truly announce, this is God ; 
and if an angel were in some thing or body, no one 
showing that body could truly and properly say, this 
wan angel ; but to speak truly, he ought to say, here 
is an angel, that is in this place, in this body. Since 
the demonstrative pronoun this, directed to accidents 
which are perceived, does not demonstrate these acci- 
dents but the substance under them, and this substance 
properly is not only primarily, but alone demonstrated; 
it follows that the proper substance being present, 
another cannot be demonstrated. But on the contrary, 
if the proper substance be not under its own accidents, 
but another substance be there, that other is rightly, 
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and even necessarily demonstrated. When therefore 
Jesus Christ, after he took bread, truly declares, that 
what he offered under those species, is his body; and 
having received the chalice with wine, that what he 
offered to them under those species, is his blood, he 
could not truly predicate these words of the substance 
itself of the bread and wine, as is plain, nor of his 
natural body and blood, if they were to remain together 
with the substance of the bread and wine under the 
proper species of these latter substances, as is proved 
above, and it must: necessarily be, that the substance 
of the bread and wine ceases to be there, and the sole 
substance of the body and blood of Jesus Christ re- 
mains under those accidents or appearances. In a 
word, to the real presence of Jesus Christ transubstan- 
tiation adds nothing but the departure or absence of 
the substance of the bread and wine in virtue of the 
signification of the words, or that the words of Christ 
may be true, and by the name, transubstantiation, this 
is what may be understood.”* How any one can ad- 
mit the doctrine of the real presence, and hesitate to 
receive that of transubstantiation seems strange, since 
to receive the words of Jesus Christ as literally true, 
it is necessary to admit that, in becoming present in 
the sacrament, and announcing himself as there pre- 
sent, his words do not allow the idea that the substance 
of the bread and wine continues still to remain. 


* Vasquez Dis., p. 180, cap. 4. 
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Other Points in the Doctrine. 


The doctrine of faith also is, that in this sacrament 
of the Eucharist each species, that of the bread and 
that of the wine, or each separated part of these, con- 
tains Jesus Christ whole and entire. As St. Paul says: ` 
“ Whoever eateth this bread or drinketh this cup un- 
worthily, shall be guilty of the body and the blood of 
the Lord :”. 1 Cor. 11:27. Therefore to receive under 
either species unworthily, is to profane the whole; to 
receive worthily under either, is to receive the whole. 
“Christ having risen from the dead dieth now no more,” 
he is living, glorious, and cannot be divided. The veil 
that conceals him, the sensible sign may be divided, 
but not Jesus Christ himself. His death is mystically 
shown in the separate consecration of the bread and 
wine, and he instituted the Eucharist under both the 
forms as it is a sacrifice to memorialize his passion and 
death, but his presence is the same under either as 
under both. Hence the lawfulness for the church to 
give communion under either form or kind, if she 
establishes it as her discipline; and hence the fact that 
it is now the discipline of the church to give commu- 
nion to the people only under the form of bread. “Te 
that eateth this bread shall live forever.” John 6 : 59. 

It is also of faith that Jesus Christ is present in this 
sacrament in a permanent manner, and as long as the 
species remain in their natural condition. As the 
Council of Trent declares, “ The rest of the sacraments 
then first have the virtue of sanctifying when any one 
receives them; but the author of sanctity is himself 

22* 
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‘in the Eucharist before it is used; for the Apostles 
had not as yet received the Eucharist from the hand 
of the Lord, when he himself truly affirmed what he 
was giving them, to be his body.’”* Before the Apos- 
tles eat, Jesus Christ says, “this is my body,” and, in 
St. Matthew, speaking of their drinking, he uses the 
word for, as if he were furnishing the reason why they 
should drink: “ Drink ye all of this, for this is my 
blood.” It is because it is his blood that they should 
all drink of it. He is then in the sacrament before 
its reception, and independently of the receiver, and 
therefore he is there in a permanent manner. | 

It is of faith, that Jesus Christ, present in the Eu- 
charist, is to be adored there with supreme worship 
called latria, or with such worship as cannot, without 
sin, be given to any one but God. The church, hold- 
ing the doctrines of the Trinity and Incarnation, and 
teaching the real, true, and substantial presence of- 
Jesus Christ in the Holy Eucharist, must necessarily 
hold, that Jesus Christ is there to be adored, and to 
be therein exposed for the veneration and adoration 
of Christians. 

As the Catholic believes that only Jesus Christ is 
present under the accidental forms and appearances of 
bread and wine, and that there remains nothing of the 
substance of bread and wine, his adoration is directed 
to Jesus Christ only, and cannot be referred to the 
material substance of bread and wine, which no longer, 
in his faith, is there at all. With this belief, he can- 


* Sess. xiii, c. iii. 
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not then, as unbelievers affect to think, be in any 
danger of adoring bread and wine. In contemplating 
the host, the Catholic ever remembers his faith that 
his God has wonderfully made himself present in this 
holy sacrament. 


Of the Matter and Form of the Eucharist. 


The sacrament of the Eucharist is found in the ex- 
ternal sign, or the species, together with the body and 
blood of Jesus Christ, and hence the whole sacrament 
may be designated either by naming the species or by 
naming the body and blood of Jesus Christ. 

The matter used for this sacrament is twofold: 
wheat bread, either leavened or unleavened,* and the 
wine, which is the natural juice of the grape. Breads 
made from other kinds of grain, or wines made from 
other fruits, not having been selected by Jesus Christ, 
will not serve as the matter for this sacrament. In 
the wine, when it is about to be consecrated, from the 
earliest antiquity, both in the Latin and Greek church, © 


* The Latin church uses unleavened bread, the Greek leavened. The 
anecdote about some lady having asked to be allowed to prepare the host, 
‘and, in doing so, put poison in it, telling the priest of the fact only after 
consecration and before communion, and he being afraid to consume it, is 
simply absurd to any one who knows the Catholic doctrine. Poison, or 
other substances than simple bread of wheat, and natural wine, were not 
chosen by Christ for this sacrament, and, being wickedly introduced, 
must have their effect, unless prevented by a miracle, which has not been 
promised by our Saviour. A priest might well fear the natural cffect of 
poison, when he knew that his faith gave him no authority to believe that 
God would change it because found in the host consecrated at mass. But 
what are we to think of the person who would put it into the host, know- 
ing that such host was to be consecrated at the altar of God in the solemn 
sacrifice of religion ? 
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alittle water is mixed. First: Because from tradition 
it is believed the same was done by Jesus Christ. 
Secondly : Because of the water and blood that flowed 
from his side on the cross. Thirdly: To symbolize 
the people as united with their head, who is Christ; 
and, Fourthly: To signify the union of the two natures 
in Christ. Yet, if omitted, the sacrament would still 
exist; the omission, if: voluntary, would, however, be 
a mortal sin, as stated by the Catechism of the Council 
of Trent. | 

Theologians most commonly consider the words used 
by the Saviour in the institution of this sacrament as 
its form. Like the matter, it is twofold. The words, . 
“ This is my body,” “this is my blood,” or “ this is the 
chalice of my blood,” pertain to the essence of the 
form. Yet the whole form, as given in the liturgy, 
must be used, by ecclesiastical, if not apostolical direc- 
tion, and this form covers all the questions of theolo- 
gians as to what is ‘or is not essential. 


OF the Minister of the Eucharist. 


The ministers of this sacrament may be distinguished 
into those who have the power to consecrate or effect 
this sacrament, and those who can distribute it. Itis 
of faith that the dignity of the priesthood is necessary 
to qualify a person to effect this sacrament, or to con- 
secrate the bread and wine into the body and blood of 
Jesus Christ. Hence only bishops and priests have 
this power, for such only were present when Jesus 
Christ said: “Do this for a commemoration of me.” 
It has been held at all times in the church as a settled 
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point of faith, though denied by heretics, that bishops 
and priests only can offer the Eucharistic sacrifice and 
consecrate the Eucharist. Deacons have, however, 
been permitted to distribute the Eucharist, as extra- 
ordinary ministers; and even lay persons have been 
allowed, in time of persecution, to take this holy sacra- 
ment with them to their homes, and to partake of it 
on opportune occasions. 


Of the Subject to Receive the Eucharist. 


The suitable subject for receiving this sacrament is a 
‘baptized. person, who is in a state of grace. “ Leta 
man prove himself, and so let him eat that bread and 
drink of the chalice, for he that eateth and drinketh 
unworthily, eateth and drinketh judgment to himself, 
not discerning the body of the Lord.”* The church 
has varied in her discipline about giving this sacra- 
ment to infants, or to public sinners, even after re- 
pentance. She positively excludes the unbaptized, 
those who do not profess the true faith, and the ex- 
communicated. | 


Of the Necessity of this Sacrament. 


It is certain that the holy Eucharist, as a sacrament, 
was not instituted to confer the first grace, or for the 
remission of sins, and the church has decided that itis 
not absolutely necessary for children before they have 
attained the age of discretion. These are regenerated 
by baptism and united to the mystic body of Christ. 


* 1 Cor. 11 : 28, 29 
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If it be not absolutely necessary as a means for adults, 
it is morally necessary, by a positive command, and a 
person, for positively disobeying this command, and for 
not having either actually, or at least in desire, received 
this sacrament from indifference or indisposition, would 
be excluded from salvation. Yet, as to the time,when 
those who arrive at sufficient age to be instructed and 
received to holy communion, are to be admitted, the 
- pastor and confessor must be allowed to judge. Pa- 
rents ought not to use their authority to keep back 
their children from the holy communion, as some do, 
when the pastor thinks them sufficiently prepared, and 
of a sufficient age to receive this sacrament. 


Of the Effects of the Eucharist. 


The fact that this sacrament contains the fountain, 
source, and principle of all good, is sufficient to show 
that its effects are manifold and inestimable. Some of 
the chief of them are the following: First: It causes 
an intimate union of the Christian with Jesus Christ, 
as St. Cyril of Jerusalem says: Christians are concor- 
porer et consanguinei Christi, united in body and blood 
with Christ. Secondly: It gives grace to nourish the 
soul, as food does the body. Thirdly: It remits venial 
sin, and is the remedy of daily spiritual infirmity. 
Fourthly: It preserves those who receive it worthily 
from future sins. Fifthly: It has great virtue in as- 
sisting to obtain eternal life; and, finally, it is the 
pledge of a glorious resurrection and of eternal happi- 
ness. : 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


THE EUCHARIST AS A SACRIFICE—THE MASS-—-THE CHRISTIAN 
RELIGION HAS A PUBLIC SACRIFICE—THE BODY OF CHRIST, 
THE ACCEPTABLE VICTIM OF SACRIFICE, ON THE CROSS AND 
IN THE EUCHARIST— PROOFS THAT THE MASS IS A TRUE SA- 
CRIFICE—OF THE MATTER AND FORM—JTS EFFECTS OR PRO- 
PERTIES—ITS MINISTER-——OF THE LANGUAGE IN WHICH IT IS 
OFFERED—TO WHOM, AND FOR WHOM IT IS OFFERED. 


In general, sacrifice is an offering which we make 
to God in token of our dependence and submission. 
It may be interior, such as faith, charity, prayer, &c., 
or external, consisting of some exterior thing which 
we offer to God, as the body offered in martyrdom, or 
by abstinence or continence. Sacrifice, in its strict 
and proper sense, is an offering made to God of some 
exterior thing immolated in honor of him. It 1s al- 
ways to be understood in this sense, unless there is 
evidence that it is used metaphorically, and in a less 
appropriate signification. Exterior sacrifice may be 
defined thus: Sacrifice is the oblation or offering of 
some sensible thing made to God by a lawful minister 
and with a sacred rite, to acknowledge, by the destruc- 
tion or other change of the thing, the sovereign domi- 
nion of God, and our subjection to him, and to render 
him due homage. | : 

When we consider the history of man from the be- 
ginning, we find that external sacrifice constituted the 
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essential act of religion, the principal part, and, as it 
were, the soul of the worship which men rendered to 
God. By means of victims immolated, destroyed, or 
changed upon the altars of religion, men recognized . 
their sinfulness, their dependence, the necessity of ex- 
piation, and God’s sovereignty and holiness. Under 
the natural law, as well as under the Mosaic dispensa- 
tion, there were numerous sacrifices of different kinds. 
The Old Testament exhibits three sorts: The holo- 
caust, the pacific offerings, and the victim for sin. In 
the first the whole victim was consumed by fire, to tes- 
tify the perfect and entire dominion of God, and the 
entire respect and homage due to his majesty. The 
peace offering contemplated two ends. First, to return 
thanks for benefits received. Secondly, to ask other 
favors or aid from God. The sacrifices for sin were 
offered expressly by way of expiation and atonement 
for sin. 


The Body of Christ the Acceptable Victim. 


These sacrifices derived their value from the fact 
that they were figures and shadows of the great sacri- 
fice, which’ the Incarnate Son of God was to offer to 
his eternal Father on the cross, immolating himself as 
a substitute for the human race, and as the price of 
their redemption. The sacrifice of the cross was to 
perfect, accomplish, and abolish all anterior sacrifices. 
In it, Jesus Christ was both priest and victim; con- 
sumed as a holocaust by the fire of his charity; a peace 
offering by way of infinite thanksgiving for all bene- 
fits, and of impetration for all graces and favors to 
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be dispensed to men; a sacrifice of expiation and pro- 
pitiation for the remission of all the sins of all man- 
kind. In abolishing the shadows and figures of the 
ancient sacrifices, he introduced the truth and reality 
by his own eternal priesthood, and by means of “the 
body which had been fitted to him” for this purpose, 
when he said “Behold! I come.’* 

“Sacrifice and oblation thou wouldst not; but a 
body thou hast fitted to me.” “Therefore,” says St. 
Augustine, “thou didst not desire sacrifice and obla- 
tion. What then? Have we been left, in this time, 
without a sacrifice? Far from it. For thou hast fitted 
to me a body, therefore thou wouldst not have those 
(sacrifices) that thou mightest perfect this. Thou 
didst will those before thou hadst this.”+ 


The Mass—The Christian Religion has a Public 
Sacrifice. 

The body of Christ was to be the means for the ob- 
lation of sacrifice, after the abolition of the figurative 
sacrifices of the ancient law. Jesus Christ immolated 
himself on the cross by a bloody sacrifice, and dying 
once for all, for the remission of the sins of all, atoned 
for all sins superabundantly; and this sacrifice is the 
only absolute, perfect sacrifice, to which every other 
must be referred; and the victim being of an infinite 
value, needed only thus to be offered once in death. 
The sacrifice of the cross is, then, the only sacrifice 
that merited redemption. But “in this time” are we 


* Heb. 10 : 6-7. t St. Aug. on Ps. 89. 
23 
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left without a sacrifice? “Far from it.” Because the 
same sacrifice of the cross is represented and comme- 
morated in a true sacrifice; the same high priest, Jesus 
Christ, continues to fulfil his eternal priesthood, by 
offering the same body in an unbloody manner upon 
the altars of his religion, and by the hands of his 
chosen ministers, who are the dispensers of his mys- 
teries. Religion, in the Gospel dispensation, shall 
still possess its essential act, and external sacrifice shall 
still manifest God’s sovereignty and man’s depend- 
ence; and through the lapse of ages, Calvary and its 
bloody scene shall, “from the rising of the sun to the 
going down thereof,” in reality as to the victim and 
the high priest, but in an unbloody and mystic manner, 
be perpetually kept before the view of God and men, 
for the honor and glory of God, and for the salvation 
of men. 

This memorial sacrifice of the new law is termed 
the Mass, As to its essence, it is the same sacrifice 
of Jesus Christ which was offered once for all, but by 
reason of the manner, it is different. As far as it is 
the same, it is a renewed offering by Jesus Christ of 
himself to his Father, but he offers himself in a man- 
ner no longer intended as paying the price of redemp- 
tion, which has been already paid and accepted, but 
for perpetuating the remembrance of it, and applying 
as salutary virtue for the remission of sins daily com- 
mitted by men. Its virtue is derived from the sacri- 
fice of the cross. But it is,in the full and strict sense 
of the word, a sacrifice. There is a real victim, really 
and truly offered, by a legitimate minister and by a 
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sacred rite, to thank God for his benefits, to ask fa- 
vors and graces from him, to render him propitious, 
to satisfy for sins, and to express his sovereignty and 
our dependence. This doctrine is thus stated by the 
Council of Trent: “He, therefore, our God and Lord, 
though he was about to offer himself once on the altar 
of the cross unto God, the Father, by means of his 
death,” there to operate “an eternal redemption ;” never- 
theless, because that his priesthood was not to be ex- 
. tinguished by his death, in the last supper, on the 
night in which he was betrayed; that he might leave 
to his own beloved spouse, the church, a visible sacri- 
fice, such as the nature of man requires, whereby that 
bloody sacrifice, once to be accomplished on the cross, 
might be represented, and the memory thereof remain 
even unto the end of the world, and its salutary vir- 
tue be applied to the remission of those sins which we 
daily commit,—declaring himself constituted “a priest 
forever, according to the order of Melchisedeck,” he of- 
fered up to God the Father his own body and blood 
under the species of bread and wine; and, under the 
symbols of those same things, he delivered (his own 
body and blood), to be received by his Apostles, whom 
he then constituted priests of the New Testament; 
and by those words, Do this in commemoration of me, 
he commanded them and their successors in the priest- 
hood to offer (them), even as the Catholic Church has 
understood and taught. For having celebrated the 
ancient Passover, which the multitude of the children 
of Israel immolated in memory of their going out of 
Egypt, he instituted the new Passover (to wit), him- 
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self to be immolated, under visible signs, by the 
church through (the ministry of) priests, in memory 
of his own passage from this world unto the Father, 
when by the effusion of his own blood he redeemed- 
us, and “delivered us from the power of darkness, and 
translated us into his kingdom.” And this is, indeed, 
that. clean oblation which cannot be defiled by any 
unworthiness or malice of those that offer (it); which 
the Lord foretold by Malachias was to be “offered in 
every place, clean to his name, which was to be great . 
among the Gentiles;’ and which the Apostle Paul, 
writing to the Corinthians, has not obscurely indi- 
cated, when he says that they who are defiled by 
“the participation of the table of devils, cannot be the 
partakers of the table of the Lord:” by the table, 
meaning in both places the altar. This, in fine, is 
that oblation which was prefigured by various types 
_of sacrifices, during the period of nature and of the 
law; inasmuch as it comprises all the good things 
signified by those sacrifices, as being the consumma- 
tion and perfection of them all.* 


Proofs that the Mass is a True Sacrifice. 


There is no reason why the same thing that is a 
sacrifice should not be also a sacrament, since, as a 
sacrifice, it is offered to God—as a sacrament, it is 
used by men. And, indeed, in the ancient sacrifices, 
besides what was immolated or sacrificed to God, 


* Council Trent, sess. xxii, c. i. 
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there was always, also, some part to be. partaken of 
by the priests, or by the priests and people. 

To show that the Mass is a true sacrifice, many 
proofs may be adduced; but as we are rather engaged 
in stating the doctrines of religion than in proving 
them, we shall content ourselves with referring only 
to some of these proofs. 

And first, these words of the Prophet Malachy de- 
serve consideration: “I have no pleasure in you, saith 
the Lord of hosts; and I will not receive a gift of 
your hand. For from the rising of the sun even to 
the going down, my name is great among the Gentiles, 
and in every place there is a sacrifice, and there is of- 
fered to my name a clean oblation: for my name is 
great among the Gentiles, saith the Lord of hosts.’* 

It is clear here that God speaks of a new sacrifice 
as contrasted with the old ones, and as incompatible 
with them; he rejects these last, and finds his glory 
in the one to which he refers as in the future. He 
cannot then mean a simple interior sacrifice of any 
kind, because no interior or spiritual sacrifice is in- 
compatible with the sacrifices of the law, but would 
rather give value to these, and make them more ac- 
ceptable to God. 

It is also clear, that he speaks of an external sacri- 
fice, first, because he contrasts it with the external 
sacrifices of the law, and refers to it as substituted to 
them and taking their place; and, secondly, this new 
sacrifice is “to proclaim his name ‘great among the 


* Malach. 1: 10, 11. 
23* 
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Gentiles,” and hence must be visible and external. 
It is further manifest that he contrasts this new and 
future sacrifice with the old ones, as to the places in 
which the offering is to be made. For the ancient 
sacrifices could only be offered in one place, and this 
shall be offered in every place, from the rising to the 
setting of the sun. From this, it is evident that he 
speaks of a sacrifice properly so called, the oblation, 
by a sacred rite, of some external, sensible thing, since 
otherwise it could not be a marvel, that interior spiri- 
tual sacrifices, such as praise and prayer, might be 
offered to God in all places, for the law only restricted 
external sacrifices to one place, and one temple, but 
not prayers and spiritual acts. 

Besides, it is evident that God here refers to some- 
thing that shall show he has the nations, the Gentiles, 
as his people, and as contributing to his honor by their 
public worship, just as the sacrifices in the temple at _ 
Jerusalem were a mark that he was adored and reve- 
renced by the Jewish people. This homage and sub- 
mission of the Gentiles must be a supreme public 
- homage to God—an adoration, by the chief and only 
incommunicable act of religion, which is sacrifice, an 
act of religion which is due to God, and only to God. 
It must, consequently, be a recognition and adoration 
of God by an external public worship. In fact, no 
other religious acts, whether private or public, can an- 

nounce the greatness and glory of God as does the act 
of a public sacrifice, and God therefore evidently speaks 
of such an act of public worship in this prophecy, show- 
ing, that as the Jewish sacrifices proclaimed his glory 
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as God amid the Jewish people, being offered only in 
the temple, in the future his glory should in every place 
be proclaimed among the Gentiles by a public sacri- 
fice, of far superior worth. For this shall be emphati- 
cally “a clean oblation,” and therefore not anything 
coming merely from man, not merely praise, prayer, 
good works, or a contrite heart, which, like everything 
of man, bear the stamp of man’s imperfections, and 
cannot be absolutely dignified with the title of “clean” 
or “pure.” But this victim shall be pure and holy, 
and in the strictest sense “clean.” 

Now, has this prophecy been fulfilled? And what 
has fulfilled it, if not the sacrifice of the Eucharist, or 

` the Mass? The Mass is offered everywhere as a sacri- 
fice, and it contains the adorable victim of Calvary 
really present, and is therefore, in the most absolute 
sense, a clean or pure oblation, and announces the 
glory of God as nothing else can, by representing, as 
if in death, his only Son, whose sacrifice on the cross 
honored the majesty of God equal to what it is, though . 
it is infinite. 

Bearing in mind that God desires to be worshipped 
by men in a public, social manner, as well as privately, 
and that the Christian religion was established to 
gather into one church or society all the followers of 
Jesus Christ, and that this society must have its pub- 
‘lic act of supreme worship, which is sacrifice, let any 
one show, if possible, some act of public worship which 
is a true oblation, and which accomplishes this pre- 
diction of Malachy. He can point to nothing unless 
he admits the’ Eucharist to be a true sacrifice, since, 
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from the days of the Apostles, only the Mass, and 
nothing else, except that of the cross, has among 
Christians been designated and dignified with the 
name of sacrifice, or oblation in its strict and appro- 
priate sense.* 

A second proof, fhat the Eucharist is a true sacri- 
fice, is founded on the declaration of the Psalmist, and 
of St. Paul, that Jesus Christ is “a priest forever, accord- 
ing to the order of Melchisedeck.”+ The principal office _ 
of a priest is to offer sacrifice, for, says St. Paul, every 
priest is “ordained that he may offer up gifts and 
sacrifices.” Jesus Christ, therefore, cannot be called 
a priest forever, according to the order of Melchise- 
deck, unless forever he offer sacrifice in the manner 
in which Melchisedeck sacrificed. But Melchisedeck - 
offered sacrifice in bread and wine. “ But Melchise- 
deck, the king of Salem, bringing forth bread and wine, 
for he was the priest of the most high God, blessed 
‘him,’{ &. Jesus Christ must have exercised his 
priesthood, after the order of Melchisedeck, and he 
did this when he instituted the Holy Eucharist, offer- 
ing the reality of what was only figured in the bread 
and wine of Melchisedeck. But his priesthood, in this 
same order, was to be continued forever, and therefore 
he must still offer sacrifice, by means of his ministers, 
and he can be said to do this nowhere, if not in the 
Mass, and consequently the Mass is a true sacrifice. 
In the Mass, where bread and wine are first brought 


* The prophecy of Malachy cannot refer to the sacrifice of the cross, 
for this sacrifice was offered only in one place and not ‘in every place.” — 
t Ps. 109: 4. Heb. 5:6and6: 20. t Gen. 14: 18. 
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forth, the order of Melchisedeck is shown, but the 
priest speaks in the person of Jesus Christ, and as his 
vicar uses his very words as spoken by him when he 
offered the Eucharist, and these divine and omnipo- 
tent words are the sword of the sacrifice of the great 
high priest Jesus Christ, and by the separate conse- 
cration of the elements, they present Jesus Christ, 
as if slain, on the altar, and thus does he fulfil his 
office of eternal sacrificator. Let him who denies 
this proof, show how Christ is forever a priest ac- 
cording to the order of Melchisedeck. It would be 
strange that the Scriptures, and especially St. Paul, 
should speak of the priesthood of Melchisedeck as 
applied to Christ, and yet Christ should nowhere be 
found sacrificing according to this order, although 
his priesthood, in this very order, is represented as 
eternal, 

We have then in the prophecy of Malachy, which 
must be understood of the Eucharist as the Fathers 
have maintained, and as we have proved, a clear evi- 
dence that the Mass is a true sacrifice, and, from the 
nature of the priesthood of Jesus Christ, a further 
confirmation of this doctrine. Besides, the same is 
clearly shown from the words of institution, where 
Jesus Christ says: “This 1s my body, which is broken 
for you ;” “ This is my blood, which is shed for you.” 
For this is equivalent to his saying: I present, I offer 
and sacrifice my body and blood for you, or for the 
remission of your sins. St. Luke, as shown in the 
Greek, represents Jesus Christ as saying: “ This is the 
chalice in my blood, which (chalice) is shed for you,” 
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and thus Jesus Christ does not simply speak of his 
blood shed for the salvation of men, but of his blood 
thus shed inasmuch as it is contained in the chalice, 
and as it is offered in the last supper. The participle 
shed agrees in gender with the word chalice or cup, 
and not with the word blood. The breaking of the 
body, and shedding of the blood as contained in the 
chalice, is equivalent to immolation, and the present 
tense is used to show, that in the present action, Christ 
offers his body and blood “for them,” besides that he 
gives the same to them to be received in communion. 
The Apostles were told not merely to receive, or eat 
the body and drink the blood, but they were told by 
Jesus Christ to “do for a commemoration of him,” 
what he had done. “Do this for a commemoration | 
of me.” As if he said to them, “As my priests, do you 
offer this sacrifice, as you have seen me offer it, and 
having sacrificed, give to others my body and blood 
in this sacrament, for I appoint you to represent me 
in my priesthood, where the appearances of bread and 
wine, under which I place my body and blood, make 
my sacrifice similar to that of Melchisedeck, who was 
a figure of me, as his sacrifice was also a figure of my 
sacrifice.” | | 

Hence, we find St. Paul, not only speaking of “ the 
communion of the blood of Jesus Christ,” and of “the 
participation of his body,” but also contrasting this- 
great action of the Christian religion with the sacri- 
fices of the Jews, and the sacrifices of the heathens, 
and showing that he viewed it as a real sacrifice, just 
as those also were real sacrifices with which he con- 
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trasts it.* He indeed calls the altars in both cases 
| tables, not because he was not aware that the pagans 
| had real altars, and that the Christians had a real 
altar, for he says elsewhere, “ We have an altar, of 
which they have no power to eat who serve the taber- 
nacle,”+ but because he was speaking to the people of 
their partaking of the victims sacrificed, and he directs 
their attention to this communion especially, and even 
now, in the church, the place where the communion 
is given, is called the table. But he keeps in view 
also, that the victims were first sacrificed. Those of 
the pagans were “ sacrificed to idols,” that of the Chris- 

tians “ to God.” 
In the Acts, chapter 13 : 2, this Christian sacrifice 
is referred to thus: “‘ As they were ministering to the 
Lord and fasting, the Holy Ghost said to them,” &c. 
In the Greek the word for “ministering” is properly 
rendered “ sacrificing,’ and is the word by which, 
among the Greeks, the sacrifice of the Mass is ex- 

pressed. 

The ancient liturgies, and the numerous testimonies 
of Fathers and Councils, and the use in Christian an- 
tiquity of the terms altar, priest, oblation, sacrifice, &c., 
furnish further proofs of this doctrine that the Mass is 
a true sacrifice. The agreement with the Catholic 
) Church, of the separated Greek Church, and of other 
| denominations, such as the Nestorians, Eutychians, 
Armenians, and the numerous Oriental sects, upon the 
subject of the Mass as a sacrifice, is not without great 


* 1 Cor. 10: 16, 17, &c. - Heb. 18: 10. 
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weight in proving that the belief descends from the 
days of the Apostles. These churches must have re- 
cognized the Mass as a true sacrifice before the period 
of their separation from the Catholic Church, and their 
esteem for it proves its general reception among Chris- 
tians in the first ages of Christianity. Had it not 
been recognized as the essential public act of religious 
worship, and as of divine institution, they would neces- 
sarily in their separation have freed themselves from 
it as an innovation; and had it been instituted after 
the time of their separation, they never would hav 

adopted it. | | 


Of the Matter and Form of this Sacrifice. 


Jésus Christ, being really present,can really offer 
himself in the Eucharist; and though he does not there 
really die, yet as his death is represented, and he is 
mystically slain, this mystic death as truly announces 
God’s sovereignty as did his real death on the cross. 
Jesus Christ, under the appearances of bread and wine, 
is the victim offered, and is termed the matter of the 
sacrifice ;* the form, which produces and consummates 
the sacrifice, 1s found in the words of consecration, 


* The bread and wine are the matter to be consecrated, and yet are not 
the matter offered in sacrifice or the victim offered, since in this sacrifice 
there is a change or conversion, one thing ceasing to be there present, and 
another being made present in its place, the substance of the bread and 
wine being no longer there, and the substance of the body and blood 
of Jesus Christ being offered in sacrifice to God, in some sort, as took 
place in the sacrifice of perfumes, where the fragrant gums were con- 
sumed on the altar, and the sweet odors which exhaled were offered to 

God. See Exodus 80. 
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which render the victim present on the altar, and put 
him in the state of death by the mystic separation of 
the body and blood of Jesus Christ. The words of 
consecration, rendering Jesus Christ truly, really, and 
substantially present on the altar, and containing a 
real oblation, constitute the essence of the sacrifice, 
although the communion,of the priest who offers, be- 
longs to its integrity. The other actions of the cele- 
brant, which precede and follow, are appointed for its 
proper celebration, and to impress the assistants with 
an idea of its excellence and dignity. 


Of the Effects, or the Properties of the Sacrifice of the 
| Mass. 


As the Mass only differs in manner of oblation from 
that of the cross, and is the same sacrifice with it, it 
must have the same properties. Itis a olocaust, or 
sacrifice of praise to honor God, and to recognize his 
sovereign dominion over creatures. It is Eucharistic, 
or a sacrifice of thanksgiving for benefits received. It 
is tmpetratory, and in it Jesus Christ, our mediator, 
intercedes for us, and continually represents to his 
Father the death which he suffered for his church; and 
therefore it is the most efficacious means of obtaining 
from God the graces we need, as well spiritual as tem- 
poral. Finally, it is propitiatory, because it renders 
God propitious, induces him to forgive our offences, 
obtains for us the grace of conversion, the spirit of 
penance, and the remission of sin, by applying to us 


the price of the sacrifice of the cross. It does not re- 
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mit sin directly, but it podus: this effect by the 
grace and gift of penance which we derive from it. 
Being the same with that of the cross, it is infinite in 
value, but being intended as a memorial of the death 
of Jesus Christ, and for applying his merits, this ap- 
plication must be made in a finite manner, and in pro- 
portion to the dispositions of those for whom it is 
offered, and to the designs of the mercy of God with 
respect to men in general, and each person in par- 
ticular. 


Of the Minister. 


The chief minister of this sacrifice is Jesus Christ, 
who is also the victim. But he uses the ministry of 
his priests, who alone are empowered to act for him in 
this great action. The character of the priesthood 
therefore is indispensably necessary for the offering of 
the Eucharistic saorifice; but any one having this 
character can validly offer it, no matter what may be 
his moral condition. Only a priest in the state of grace, 
however, can licitly, and with propriety, approach the 
altar to offer this sacrifice. It is of faith that private 
Masses,* in which only the priest receives communion, 


* Those persons who have not given much attention to the doctrines of 
the church, and taken pains to inform themselves, imagine there is a great 
difference between a Mass that is only read and a High Mass, in which 
different portions are sung, and a Solemn High Mass, in which different 
ministers take part in the ceremonies. For such we state that the Mass 
is entirely the same, except that portions, such as the Kyrie Eleison, the 
Gloria, Creed, Sanctus, Agnus Dei, and responses are sung by the choir, 
and the Collects, Post Communions, Salutations, Epistle, Gospel, and Pre- 
face by the priest. There are more ministers and assistants when a bishop 
sings Mass. 
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are lawful, and are a true sacrifice, as stated by the 
, Council of Trent.* 


Of the Language in which it is Offered. 


. The use of the Latin language in this sacrifice is at 
once a proof of the ancient origin of the Mass, and of 
the universality of the church. This language being 
fixed, is conservative of the integrity of the liturgy 
and of- the purity of the faith; and as the most of the 
Mass consists of prayers to God, and a great part has 
been from the earliest times recited in a low voice by 
the priest, as directed in the rubrics or rules, the church 
has most wisely determined to preserve this language, 
while she has been careful to enjoin on pastors and 
those charged with care of souls to explain to the 
people the parts of the mass and the mysteries con- 
nected with it. This being done, and the people 
having a translation of the ordinary of the Mass in 
their prayer-books, it is found that no fair or well- 
grounded objection can be made against the use of 
the Latin language in the public offices of the church, 
while great advantages result from it. Besides secur- 
ing the integrity of the liturgy, and thereby protect- 
ing the purity of the faith, the fact that the clergy are 
necessarily compelled to know the Latin language, 
enables the church to have a common language for her _ 
general councils, and the use of this language in her 
liturgy enables the Catholic, no matter from what part 
of the world he comes, or what his native language, 


. * Sess. xxii, ch. vi. 
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‘to be equally at home, in the temple of his religion 
and assisting at the holy sacrifice, in any part of the 
world. The Catholic, who takes pains to inform him- 
self, is soon able knowingly to follow the ee through 
all parts of the service. 


To Whom, and for Whom, it is Offered. 


It is of faith, that sacrifice can only be offered to 
God, and to Him only is it lawful to offer the Eucha- 
ristic sacrifice. But the church, at times, celebrates 
Masses in honor and memory of the Saints, not offer- © 
ing the sacrifice to them, “but giving thanks to God 
for their victories, and imploring their patronage, that 
they may vouchsafe to intercede for us in heaven, 
whose memory we celebrate on earth.’* 

This sacrifice may be offered for the living and the 
dead, as is seen in all the ancient liturgies, and as 
taught by the church. It may be offered for all the 
living, whether in the church or out of it, but the 
names of infidels, of the excommunicated, and of here- 
tics, are not publicly recited in the prayers of the 
church; and the sacrifice is not offered for them by 
name, though the priest and people may, by the pri- 
vate intention of the mind, pray for them while offer- 
ing the Mass. | 

As to the dead, according to Catholic doctrine, they 
are divided into three classes,—the blessed, those who 
are in purgatory, and the damned. It is not proper 
that the Mass should be offered for the Saints and 


* Counc. Trent, sess. xxii, ch. iii. 
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martyrs, nor can it be offered for the reprobated. 
‘Only then for the souls of deceased persons who may 
be detained in the middle state of purification, or pur- 
gatory, is this sacrifice offered. As St. Cyril, of Jeru- 
salem, says: “We pray for all those who have gone 
out of this world in our communion, believing that 
_ their souls receive great relief, from the prayers which 
are made for them in this holy and dreadful sacrifice, 
which is on the altar.’”* 

The ceremonies of the Mass, the arrangement of 
the parts, the vestments of the celebrant, and every- 
thing pertaining to this great religious action, merit 
examination. Everything, when explained and rightly 
understood, is calculated to inspire the Christian with 
piety, reverence, and devotion, and to enable him, in 
the most lively manner, to bring before his mind the 
Passion and Death, the Resurrection and Ascension, 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. In it God is 
honored in a manner equal to what he is in himself, | 
since the High Priest and the victim is the same “who 
thought it not robbery to be equal with God.”+ The 
church knows that her children can do no action so 
great and so acceptable to God, as devoutly and 
worthily to unite with their Saviour in the celebra- 
tion of this dread and holy sacrifice; and therefore 
she commands all who have attained the use of rea- 
son, under pain of mortal sin, to sanctify the Sundays 
and Festivals of obligation, by assisting at Mass. If 
through their own fault, and when not prevented by 

* Serm. clix. : t Philip 2: 6. 
24* .- l 
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some grave and serious reason, they absent themselves 

from Mass on Sundays and festivals of obligation, 
they are guilty of mortal sin, and of neglecting to 

unite with the church in the public worship of God,. 
and by this. neglect they do what is in their power to 

deprive God of the glory amid the nations, which he 

derives from this “clean oblation.” 


CHAPTER XIX. 


OF THE SACRAMENT OF PENANCE—CONTRITION—CONFESSION— 
SATISFACTION—ABSOLUTION—THE MINISTER. — 

THe Council of Trent, sess. xiv, ch. i, introduces 
the exposition of the Catholic doctrine with respect to 
the sacrament of Penance in the following terms: “If 
such, in all the regenerate, were their gratitude to- 
wards God, as that they constantly preserved the jus- 
tice received in baptism by his bounty and grace, 
there would not have been need for another sacrament, 
besides that of baptism itself, to be instituted for the 
remission of sins. But because God, rich in mercy, 
knows our frame, he hath bestowed a remedy of life, 
even on those who may, after baptism, have delivered 
themselves up to the servitude of sin, and the power 
of the Devil—the sacrament, to wit, of Penance, by 
which the benefit of the death of Christ is applied to 
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those who have fallen after baptism.” In giving to 
man justification by a new birth in baptism, the Sa- 
viour has not conferred on him impeccability. He 
can lose grace and holiness by sin; and, unfortunately, 
his frailty is so great, and his enemies are so powerful 
and active in furnishing temptations, that he easily | 
and frequently falls into sins of different degrees of 
guilt, and needs, therefore, a remedy for these: miseries 
and misfortunes. As the aim of the Saviour is to 
rescue men from the servitude of sin, and the empire 
of the Devil, in his mercy he has provided a sacrament 
for the cleansing of the soul from the guilt of sins 
committed after baptism, and furnishing it anew with 
grace and sanctity. He has taken as the basis of this 
sacrament what, during the whole period of man’s his- 
tory, has been essential for the reconciliation of the | 
sinner to God; I mean the virtue of Penance, or what 
is usually called repentance, being sorrow of mind for 
sins committed, with a hatred and detestation of them, 
and not only a purpose to sin no more, but to endeavor 
to satisfy God for the past transgressions of his com- 
mands. To this virtue he has added a sacred rite, in 
which his priest or minister, to the sinner who comes 
with proper dispositions to confess his sins, imparts, in 
express terms, the grace of absolution or forgiveness. 
He has thus pledged himself, by means of this sacred 
sign, from the very work done, ex opere operato, to par- 
don the sinner the guilt of his sins and eternal punish- 
ment due to them, and to reconcile himself to him. 
' That which before was not a*sacrament, is by him 
made a sacrament, in behalf of all baptized persons 
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who have incurred the guilt of sin. And “the Lord 
then principally instituted the sacrament of Penance, 
when being raised from the dead, he breathed upon 
his disciples, saying: Receive ye the Holy Ghost ; whose 
sins you shall forgive, they are forgiven them, and whose 
sins you shall retain, they are retained.* By which ac- 
tion so signal, and words so clear, the consent of all 
the Fathers has ever understood that the power of 
forgiving and retaining sins was communicated to the 
Apostles and their lawful successors, for the recon- 
ciling of the faithful who have fallen after baptism.”+ 

It is of faith, that Penance is a sacrament of the 
New Law, different from that of Baptism, and appoint- 
ed by Jesus Christ for the forgiveness of sins commit- 
ted after baptism. Besides the exercise of the power 
given by Jesus Christ to his ministers, there are, ne- 
cessarily, required certain acts on the part of the sin- 
ner who seeks from God the pardon of his sins. 

In this sacrament, as in the others, are found the 
matter and the form. Theologians make a distinction 
as regards the matter, into remote and proximate. They 
consider the sins as the remote matter, and the acta of 
the repentant. sinner, in seeking forgiveness, as the 
proximate matter. The church has declared that from 
the penitent sinner, in order to obtain entire and per- 
fect remission of his sins, there are required three acts, 
as the quasi malier of the sacrament of Penance, viz., 
contrition, confession, and satisfaction, which are called 
the three parts of Penance. By the use of the word 


* John 20 : 28. ț Counc. Trent, sess. xiv, ch. i. 
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guast matter, as explained by the Catechism of the 
Council of Trent, it is not meant that these three acts 
are not the real matter, but that they are not an ex- 
ternal matter, like the water in baptism, or the chrism 
in confirmation. These three acts are the necessary 
matter of the sacrament. 

The form consists of the words of absolution used 
by the priest, of which the essence is: “J absolve thee 
_ from thy sins,” or, “ T absolve thee.” These words are 
pronounced by the priest as holding the place of Jesus 
Christ, and as the organ of his power. ‘As the Father 
has sent me, I also send you.”* There are then four 
things required for this sacrament. 

First: That whoever has sinned, after baptism, 
should be truly sorry and contrite for all his sins. 

Secondly: That he should confess them to an ap- 
proved priest. | 

Thirdly: That he should be willing to make satis- 
faction for the expiation of them. 

Fourthly :: That he should receive forgiveness or 
absolution from the priest,to whom he has confessed 
them. — : 


Of Contrition. \ 


Contrition is an interior sorrow for our sins and de- 
testation of them, with the firm purpose to sin no more 
in the future. The Council of Trent thus speaks of 
it: “ Contrition, which holds the first place amongst 
the aforesaid acts of the penitent, is a sorrow of mind 


* John 20: 21, 
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and a detestation for sin committed, with the purpose 
of not sinning for the future. This movement of con- 
trition was at all times necessary for obtaining the par- 
= don of sins; and in one who has fallen after baptism, 
it then at length prepares for the remission of sins, 
when it is united with confidence in the divine mercy, 
and with the desire of performing the other things 
which are required for rightly receiving this sacra- 
ment. Wherefore, the Holy Synod declares, that this 
contrition contains not only a cessation from sin, and 
the purpose and the beginning of a new life, but also 
a hatred of the old, agreeably to that saying: Cast 
away from you all your iniquities, wherein you hare 
transgressed, and make to yourselves a new heart and a 
new spirit.” 

There are two kinds of contrition, viz., pene con- 
trition and imperfect contrition, or alton. Perfect 
contrition is that which arises from perfect charity, or 
a charity which induces the love of God above all 
things for himself, and because he is infinitely perfect. 
Imperfect contrition springs from a motive inferior to 
that of perfect charity, such as from the difformity and 
turpitude of sin as shown by faith, or from the fear of 
hell and dread of God’s chastisements. Perfect con- 
trition justifies a man of itself, and before the reception 
of the sacrament of. Penance, but not without regard to 
its virtue, since the will or desire to receive this sacra- 
ment must be included in it. 

_ Imperfect contrition, called attrition, including the 


* Counc. Trent, sess. xiv, c. iv. 
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hope of pardon, and also the intention and will to sin’ 
no more, is “a gift of God and an impulsion of the Holy 
Ghost, and disposes the sinner to obtain the grace of God 
in the sacrament of Penance.”* It therefore is sufficient 
for obtaining forgiveness when found joined to the sa- 
crament. Perfect contrition is a far greater gift of 
God. | 7 

Contrition, whether perfect or imperfect, must have 
the following qualities: it must be ene superna- 
tural, universal, and sovereign. 

It must be interior.. It must be a sorrow of the soul; 
and as sin comes from the heart, detestation of it and 
regret for having committed it must also spring from 
the heart. “Now, therefore, saith the Lord: Be con- 
verted to me with all your heart, in fasting, and in 
weeping, and in mourning; and rend your hearts and 
not your garments, and turn to the Lord your God.”+ 
Yet, as a part of penance, though interior, it must, in 
some manner, be made sensible, or perceptible, by some 
exterior signs, that the minister of God may be able to 
judge that it exists. 

It must be supernatural i in its principle and motives. 
It is a gift of God. In the order of salvation, we can 
do nothing without God’s grace, and therefore we can- 
not repent for our sins, as we must to be forgiven, 
without the inspiration and assistance of the Holy 
Ghost. Our sorrow, also, must spring from the mo- 
tives which faith presents to us. We must detest our 
sins, because they are offences against God, and dis- 


* Counc. Trent, sess. xiv, ch. iv, on Contrition. ` 
t Joel 2: 12, 18. 
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please him. A sorrow, springing from human and tem- 
poral motives, such as the temporal evils brought on 
us by our disorders, or our disgrace before men, would 
be a mere natural sorrow, and of no avail to obtain 
forgiveness. 

It must be universal; that is, it must extend to all 
the mortal sins we have committed, without a single 
exception. He who cherishes a single mortal sin, or 
criminal passion, is not repentant. And it is not pos- 
sible to hate.some sins, because they are offences against 
God and displease him, while we love another sin that 
equally offends and displeases him; for if this motive 
‘influences us really, it will make us hate all our offences, 
without exception. Although it is better that the sin- 
ner should regret and detest his sins in detail, and ex- 
cite himself to sorrow from motives peculiar to each 
special sin, except they be of a nature wherein even 
self-examination is a danger, yet he may have a sorrow 
that is universal, in detesting all his sins by a single 
act, and from a single motive, which suits all mortal 
sins. | 

Lastly, it must be sovereign; which signifies that we 
must regard sin as the greatest of all evils, and be more 
afflicted and sorry for it than for any other evil or mis- 
fortune. We must be disposed to suffer everything, 
and make a sacrifice of everything, rather than offend 
God by mortal sin. But in sorrow there are degrees, 
and sorrow may be sovereign without being as intense 
in one penitent as it isin another. Hence, it is not 
required to be intensely sovereign, or to exist in the 
highest possible degree. So also it may be sovereign, 
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without being as lively and as affecting to sensitive- . 
ness as sorrow which springs from certain temporal 
evils. Thus a person might be affected in a more live- 
ly and sensible manner by seeing a dear parent die, 
than in considering that he has offended God by sin, 
and yet would far prefer to see that parent die than to 
commit a mortal sin again. A person might be much 
more moved and stirred at the prospect of losing the 
life of the body than at the danger of losing by a mor- 
tal sin the life of the soul, and yet far prefer to die 
rather than to commit a mortal sin. 

True sorrow for sins committed necessarily includes 
a purpose or resolution not to sin in future, and this 
resolution, like the sorrow, ought to be sincere, firm, 
universal, and efficacious. The marks of such a reso- 
lution are its effects, such as: First. The beginning of 
a new life. Secondly. The correction of evil habits. 
Thirdly. The avoiding of the occasions of sin. 

As contrition is a gift of God, we must solicit it from 
him by frequent and fervent prayer. 


Of Confession. 


Confession, as a part of the sacrament of Penance, 
is an accusation and declaration of sins, made by a 
penitent to a priest, who has jurisdiction, or is approved 
for hearing confessions, in order that the priest may 
indicate the mode of satisfaction and the remedies for 
sin, and may grant absolution for them. 

It is of faith, that sacramental confession of sins is 
necessary by the law of God.* 


* Counc. Trent, sess. xiy, can. yi. 
e 25 
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This necessity is indicated by the words of Christ: 
“ Peace be to you. As the Father hath sent me I also 
send you. When he had said this he breathed on 
them, and he said to them: Receive ye the Holy 
Ghost; . whose sins you shall forgive, they are forgiven 
them, and whose sins you shall retain, they are re- 
tained.”* He had before promised this power in gene- 
ral terms, first to St. Peter: “ And I will give to thee 
the keys of the kingdom of heaven. And whatsoever 
thou shalt bind upon earth, it shall be bound also in 
heaven; and whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth, it 
shall be loosed also in heaven.”+ Secondly, to all the 
Apostles: “Amen; I say to you whatsoever you shall 
bind upon earth, shall be bound also in heaven; and 
whatsoever you shall loose upon earth, shall be loosed 
also in heaven.”{ These words confer a general power — 
regarding the affairs of salvation, and a special power 
to forgive and retain sins. By giving this power to 
those whom he sent as his representatives, the Saviour | 
constituted them judges, who were to keep in view 
what was due to the majesty and honor of God, and 
the interests of men, and who therefore’ must decide, 
only after full knowledge of the case and of the dispo- 
sitions of those who wished forgiveness. They could 
only have this knowledge from the self-accusation or 
confession of the penitent sinners, who would resort to 
this tribunal. Therefore the duty of confession is 1m- 
plied in the concession of the power to judge and to 
pass sentence. But in conferring this power upon the 


` * John 20 : 21, 22, 28, + Matt. 16 ; 19, t Matt. 18 : 18. 
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Apostles and their successors, to be exercised in his 
church or society, Jesus Christ gave men to understand 
that, to be forgiven for their sins, they are under an 
obligation to have recourse to this tribunal, and, with 
proper dispositions, to confess their sins as exactly as 
possible; and thus he has himself rendered confession 
necessary for all baptized persons who have .sinned, 
since he desires all to be members of his church, and, 
in his church, to use the sacraments which he insti- — 
tuted for their benefit. He has not indicated any 
other means, as sacred institutions, for the direct re- 
mission of sins, but baptism for the unbaptized, and 
penance for the baptized.* And it would have been 

useless to institute a sacrament like Penance, whose 
value and influence is the power to forgive and retain 
sins, if it were not obligatory on his followers to use it, 
in the only reasonable manner that they can possibly 
do so, which is by a self-accusation and confession of 
their sins to his minister, to whom he has granted the 
power to forgive or refuse forgiveness, not arbitrarily, 
but according to what is due, at the same time, to 
God's majesty and to man’s utility. 

Since the power could not be exercised without con- 
fession, it can be no good objection to the doctrine, 
that confession is necessary, to say that there is no ex- 
press mention in the Scriptures of saeramental confes- 
sion. The Lord’s Supper is held to be a sacrament, 
although not called so expressly in the Scriptures. 


* Though the sacrament of Extreme Unction remits sins, it was not 
primarily and directly instituted for this end, like Baptism and Penance. ` 
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The practice and obligation of confession are clearly 
seen in the Scriptures, and in certain passages confes- 
sion is mentioned, where we have a right to infer that 
the persons made it sacramentally, and with a view to 
obtain the benefit of the power given by Jesus Christ — 
to his ministers, who expressly designate themselves 
as “ ministers of reconciliation.” To St. Paul, at Ephe- 
sus, “ Many of them that believed came confessing and 
declaring their deeds.”* And it is said by St. James 
the Apostle, in his epistle, “ Confess your sins one to 
another,” in a connection which justifies the opinion 
that he refers to a sacramental confession before receiv- . 
ing Extreme Unction, for he says these words, “ Con- 
fess your sins one to another,” after indicating that, for 
the sick, the priests of the church should be called “ to 
pray over the sick and anoint him with oil.” Thus 
having in view the ministry of the priests, and know- 
ing that our Saviour had given them the power to for- 
give sins, he must necessarily refer to them when he 
says, “confess your sins one to another,” that is, to 
some one among you, from whom you can receive for- 
giveness, because he has from God the power to forgive. 
Otherwise, he would be enjoining what might be the 
occasion of evils, and could not be of importance, as 
such other, if not a priest, could not impart forgive- 
ness, since he Had not been sent by Jesus Christ, as 
‘minister of reconciliation.” St. John also states that, 
“if we confess our sins, God is faithful and just to for- 
give us our sins, and to cleanse us from all iniquity.”{ 


* Acts 19: 18. + St. James 5: 16. t John 1: 9. 
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Why are God’s fidelity and justice here brought under 
view as requiring him to forgive because of confession, 
if he has not himself instituted in his church a sacra- 
ment, where, by the very force of what is done, he has 
bound himself to grant sanctifying grace and the par- 
don of sins? To say he is “ faithful and just,” implies 
an obligation, and therefore something else besidės the 
pardon of mercy. And to place God under the re- 
quirements of his faithfulness and justice in this regard, 
the Apostle indicates confession with its necessary 
qualities as the means. This Apostle knew that Jesus 
Christ had given to.him, with his fellow Apostles, the 
power “to forgive and retain sins,” and that their sen- 
tence would be ratified by God; and as the power to 
forgive could not be exercised except after confession, 
he urges upon those for whom he writes to confess their 
sins, not doubting the justice and fidelity of God to 
grant them the pardon which he has pledged himself 
to accord. | 

Moreover, we must keep in mind that the Christian 
religion was first established among the Jews, who al- 
ready were aware that, from time immemorial, God 
had enjoined confession by a legal precept, and that 
the Scriptures, read to them so frequently, set forth 
the value and advantages of confession, not only to 
God, but confession to those whom God appointed as 
his representatives and priests. He caused Adam and 
Eve to confess their sin to himself, which he knew 
already better than they did. He reproved Cain for 
refusing to confess his heinous sin, and put his curse 
upon him. He enacted the following express law, as. 

. 25% 
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we read in the book of Numbers: “And the Lord 
spoke to Moses, saying: Say to the children of Israel : 
when a man or woman shall have committed any of 
all the sins that men are wont to commit, and by negli- 
gence shall have transgressed the commandments of 
the Lord, and offended. They shall confess their sin, 
and restore the principal itself, and the fifth part over 
-and above, to him against whom they have sinned. 
But if there be no one to receive it, they shall give it 
to the Lord, and it shall be the priest’s, besides the 
ram that is offered for expiation, to be an atoning sacri- 
fice.”* ‘They shall confess their sin, being any of all 
the sins that men are wont to commit,” therefore they 
shall make a particular. confession, and not a mere 
vague or general one of being a sinner. In Leviticus, 
we find an order from God that the sinner shall “do 
penance for his sin,” and bring victims to the priest, 
and “the priest shall pray for him and for his sin.”+ 
The confession was to be made to the priest, as appears 
from the text, and is shown by the testimony of Jew- 
ish tradition, and the practice of the people. Hence 
we see in the gospel of St. Matthew, that when John 
the Baptist was preaching in the desert of Judea, the 
people flocked to him, “from Jerusalem and all Judea 
and all the country about Jordan; and were baptized 
by him in the Jordan confessing their sins.” f They 
did not merely call themselves sinners, but confessed 
their sins in particular. It was no doubt to the legal 
command to confess, that the writer of Ecclesiasti- 


* Numbers 5: 6, 7, 8. + Levit. 5: 5, 6. t Matt. 3 : 5, 6. 
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cus referred when he gave this injunction: “Be not 
ashamed to confess thy sins."* A mere confession of 
sin to God cannot be meant, for besides that men are ° 
not ashamed to confess to God, he adds, “ but submit 
not thyself to every man for sin.” He had then in 
view confession to man, and feared that shame would 
prevent what the law commanded, viz., confession to 
_ the priest. : 

~- When converted to Christianity, we find them ‘‘con- 
fessing and declaring their deeds,”+ as narrated in the 
nineteenth chapter of the Acts, and therefore it was 
not necessary for the Saviour to instruct them particu- 
larly about the obligation of confession when institu- 
ting a sacrament, in which his power to forgive is dele- 
gated to his minister, and, for its proper exercise, con- 
fession is indispensably necessary, and which, from 
being formerly enjoined by a legal precept, now by 
him is made an essential part of a sacrament. 

The objection which men are disposed to raise as to 
the possession and exercise of such a power by men, 
saying, “ Who can forgive sins but God?” has been 
foreseen and refuted by Jesus Christ himself. We see 
this refutation in the first verses of the ninth chapter 
of St. Matthew’s Gospel, where our Saviour works the 
miracle of the cure of the palsied man, in order to prove 
that “the Son of man hath power on earth to forgive 
sins,’ and where the Evangelist declares, that the con- 
viction that God really “gave such power to men,” was 
produced on the minds of those present. The Saviour 


* Eccl. 4: 31 t Acts 19: 18 
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calls himself “the Son of man” here, and the people 
glorify God who “ gave such power to men,” to instruct 
‘us, that even mere men, when sent by God and au- 
thorized to act for him, can forgive sins. For God is 
free to exercise his power by his chosen and appointed 
agent, as well as by himself. He can appoint men to 
be “ ministers of reconciliation.”* | 

The testimonies of the fathers of every age, and the 
constant belief and practice of the church, and even 
of the Greeks and Oriental sects, prove that confession 
of sins is of divine appointment and of Apostolic tra- 
dition. Had it not been from the beginning an obliga- 
tion, the humiliation attending it, and the repugnance 
which men have to submit to it, would absolutely have 
prevented its after introduction among Christians. And 
had it been attempted to introduce it at any period in 
the history of Christianity, the place of its invention, 
its inventors, and the account of its reception and pro- 
gress, would have found their place in history. But 
we find in every age proofs of its being practised, and 
always held to be necessary for the exercise of the 
power “to forgive and retain sins,” which Christ him- 
self bestowed upon his Apostles, not to honor them, 
but for the benefit of his followers, and therefore which 
he bestowed also on their successors in the same minis- 
try. It is of faith,that “all mortal sins of which sin- 
ners are conscious after a diligent examination of their 
conscience, must be enumerated in confession,: also 
those most hidden and secret.” It is also of faith,that 


' * 2 Cor. &: 18. 
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the circumstances which change the species of the sins 
must be manifested. By circumstances which change 
the species, are meant those things which cause the sin 
to be of a different nature. The reason given by the 
Council of Trent is, that otherwise “the sins them- - 
selves are neither entirely set forth by the penitents, . 
nor are they known clearly to the judges; and it cannot 
be that they can estimate rightly the grievousness of 
the crimes, and impose on the penitents the punishment 
which ought to be inflicted, on account of them.” 
It is of faith, that while persons are not bound to con- 
fess venial sins, which do not deprive Christians of the 
grace of God, and they can otherwise obtain forgive- 
ness for them, yet it is useful and lawful to confess 
them, as is the custom of pious persons. 

Without this integrity as to the number and the 
nature of the sins committed, or from the wilful con- 
cealment but of a single mortal sin, the confession 
would be null and sacrilegious. But besides integrity, 
the confession should have other qualities, viz., it 
should be humble, simple, prudent, and secret. 

It should be humble, not made as a mere narration, 
but with a sense of humiliation, with a tone and de- 
portment appropriate to a self-accusing criminal, who 
feels ashamed of his misdeeds, and is sorry for them, 
and prepared to make adequate satisfaction. It ought to 
be simple, declaring the sins as known to the penitent, 
without diminution or aggravation, without excusing 
them, or involving them ii. Gibiat and narrations, 
that add nothing to the manifestation of conscience? 


* Counc. Trent, sess. xiv, ch. v, on Confession, 
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It ought to be prudent, being made according to 
charity and propriety; as St. Paul tells Christians: 
“ Let all things be done decently, and according to order.”* 
It should not be made in gross language, or so as to 
manifest the sins and guilt of others, unless the nature 
and gravity of our own sins cannot otherwise be 
confessed. 

Finally, it should be secret. This can be understood 
from the words of the Council of Trent, declaring that 
though Christ has not forbidden that a person may 
under certain circumstances confess his sins publicly, 
yet this is not a divine precept, neither would it be 
very prudent to enjoin it by way of human law, 
_ “whereas the secret sacramental confession, which was 
in use from the beginning in holy church, and is still 
also in use, has always been commended by. the most 
holy and most ancient fathers with a great and unani- 
mous consent.” | 

This manner of confessing secretly to a priest alone, 
is of divine right, and to be observed. It is very clear 
that such confession as we have indicated can only be 
properly made when the sinner has taken due time to 
examine his past conduct, and prayed to God for light 
and grace. A strict examination of conscience, with 
prayer for assistance from God, and an endeavor to 
excite oneself to contrition, should always precede the 
confession of our sins. . 

In order that penitents may resort to confession with 
entire confidence to seek the cure of their spiritual 
maladies, advice in their doubts and difficulties, and 


* 1 Cor. 14: 40. 
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to be raised to newness of life from the death of sin, 
the priest who receives sacramental confession is, 
under the strictest penalties, bound to an absolute 
secrecy. He is not permitted, in any case, or for any 
reasons, however imperative, to reveal any sin, even 
the slightest, which may be known to him only by 
the way of confession. This secrecy has been always 
strictly enjoined by the church, and respected even by 
. temporal governments. Councils threaten the most 
grave penalties against any priest who “ by word, sign, 
or in any other manner,” should manifest the sin of a 
penitent who had sought the benefit of his ministry. 
Confession is sacred and safe under the inviolable seal 
of perpetual silence. | 


Of Satisfaction. 


The third part of the sacrament of Penance is satis- 
faction. As a part of the sacrament, satisfaction is the 
penance imposed upon the penitent sinner by the priest 
to whom he has made confession. To satisfy the divine 
justice for the injury done to God by sin is indispen- 
-sably necessary. The duty of satisfying rests even on 
those who have obtained pardon of their’ sins in the 
sacrament of penance ; for though the guilt and eternal 
punishment be remitted by this sacrament, there re- 
mains nearly always a temporal punishment to be un- 

_dergone either by expiatory works in this life, or in 
` the next world by the sufferings of purgatory. The 
penances which the priest imposes have a sacramental- 
value, and are a means of making satisfaction to the 
divine justice. The power,conferred by Jesus Christ, 
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is both to loose and to bind, and leaves therefore with 
his ministers the right to impose salutary satisfaction 
and remedial penances. 

The church has decided, 1st. That God does not 
always remit all the punishment together with the 
guilt of sin: and that,even after the guilt and eternal 
punishment have been pardoned, a temporal punish- 
ment, in whole or in part, most frequently remains to 
be undergone, and that, by divine law, satisfaction is . 
necessary. 2dly. That,in virtue of the merits of Jesus 
Christ, we can, as to the temporal punishment, satisfy 
the divine justice for our sins by the works prescribed 
by the confessor, by those which we impose upon our- 
selves, and even by the afflictions which God may send 
us, if we receive these in the spirit of penance. 

3dly. That the satisfaction necessary for penitents is 
something else than the faith whereby they apprehend 
that Christ has satisfied for them, and that penance is 
something more than a mere change of life. 

Athly. That the power of “ the keys” deposited with 
the priests of the church, is not only a power to loose 
but also to bind, regard being had to the quality of sins 
and the state of penitents, and that confessors act ac- 
cording to Christ’s institution,when they impose punish- 
ments on those who confess, | 

The church teaches. that we do not satisfy by our- 
selves and of our own merits, but “while we thus, by 
making satisfaction, suffer for our sins, we are made — 
conformable to Jesus Christ, who satisfied for our sins, 
from whom all our sufficiency is, having also thereby a 
most sure pledge, that if we suffer with him, we shall 
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also be glorified with him. But neither is this satisfac- 
tion so our own, as not to be through Jesus Christ. 
For we who can do nothing of ourselves, as of ourselves, 
can do all things, he co-operating, who strengthens us. 
Thus, man has not wherein to glory, but all our glo- 
rying is in Christ: inwhom we live, in whom we merit, 
in whom we satisfy; bringing forth fruits worthy of 
penance, which from him have their efficacy; by him 
are offered to the Father; and through him are accept- 
ed by the Father.’”* | 

The church maintains,that,however fully Christ has 
satisfied for us, his merits and satisfaction must be ap- 
plied to us, and among the ways for this application 
appointed by Christ is the sacrament of Penance, one 
of the conditions of which is, that we should suffer with 
Christ and make satisfaction together with him, as far 
as lies in us, for our own sins. And though it would 
be easier for the sinner, if Jesus Christ would leave him 
no satisfaction to make in seeking forgiveness in this 
sacrament, but make all for him as he did in baptism, 
yet he has not chosen to do so. He mercifully regene- 
rated him in baptism, made him a new creature, forgave 
him all the debt and the punishment, both eternal and 
temporal; but the sinner having been ungrateful, and 
having fallen into sin in spite of the mercy and grace 
he received in baptism, Jesus Christ makes it a more 
painful and laborious thing for him to recover grace 
and reconciliation. He sinned through ignorance be- 
fore baptism; after baptism he knowingly violated the 


* Counc. Trent, sess. xiv, ch. viii. 
26 
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temple of God, after having received the gift of the 
Holy Spirit. No one can deny that this greater seve- 
rity towards the ungrateful and rebellious is perfectly 
just. And, that God does exact this satisfaction, is 
proved by examples from the Scriptures. Our first 
parents obtained pardon for their sin, but both they 
and their posterity had to expiate it by penances. The 
Israelites, after going forth from Egypt, often sinned, 
and often obtained pardon from the Lord, and yet in 
expiation of their sins,they had to pass forty years in 
the desert, and those who left Egypt, with a few ex- 
ceptions, were never introduced into the land promised 
to their fathers. Mary, sister of Moses, sinned by 
murmuring against Moses. She obtained pardon, but 
still it was with the penalty of leprosy, and of seven 
days’ separation from the people. Moses himself sinned 
at the rock and the waters of contradiction. He ob- 
tained pardon; and yet in punishment of his sin,he 
was not allowed the honor of introducing the people 
into the land of promise. David was guilty of grievous 
sins;and yet, when admonished by the prophet of God, 
he sued for pardon, and was assured by the prophet 
that God had pardoned his sins; but he was told, that, 
because he had made the enemies of God blaspheme 
him, the child born to him should surely die, and be- 
cause he had struck Urias, the Hethite, with the 
sword, and taken his wife, “the sword shall never de- 
part from his house,” and that “the Lord would raise 
up evil against him out of his own house.”* 


* 2 Kings 12: 9, 10, 11, 18, 14. 
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Also, when David sinned by numbering the people, 
he prayed for pardon and obtained it; yet it was on 
the condition of sustaining the terrors of a three days’ 
pestilence, which came as “the sword of the Lord,” 
and destroyed of Israel seventy thousand men. These 
are examples of satisfaction exacted by God, who sent 
his chastisement in punishment of sins which he had 
forgiven. The Scriptures also contain many examples 
of voluntary satisfactions, such as David’s fastings and 
penances, the history of the penances of the Ninivites, 
and the declaration of our Saviour that they shall rise 
up in judgment against us, unless, after their example, 
we also do penance; the penances of King Manassas, 
and of the Jews of Bethulia. “Be converted,” says 
the prophet Joel; “be converted to me with your 
whole heart, in fasting, and in weeping, and in mourn- 
ing,”* &e. “ Unless you do penance,” says the Saviour, 
“ you shall all likewise perish.’”*+ 

This necessity of satisfaction is itself a proof of God’s 
mercy, because of the advantages resulting from it. 

First: It teaches that sins committed after baptism 
are more grievous than those of the unbaptized, as 
they are more severely punished, and thus inspires a 
horror for sin, by the difficulty of pardon. 

Secondly: It recalls us from sin, by putting a curb 
on the impetuosity of our passions, and inducing greater 
vigilance and caution. 

Thirdly: It cures the remains of sin, such as spi- 
ritual languor, too much attachment to temporal 


* Joel 2: 12. + Luke 18: 5. 
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things, and a certain want of relish for virtue and good 
works. 

Fourthly : It removes vicious habits, by the acts of 
contrary virtues. 

Fifthly : It averts penalties or afflictions which God 
may be about to send us. 

Sixthly: It renders us conformed to Jesus Christ 
suffering and satisfying; it makes the members similar 
to the head. | 

Seventhly: It gives us a pledge that, after suffering 
with Christ, we shall be glorified and reign with him. 

In the early periods of the church, the penances 
were prescribed by certain rules, known as penitential 
cahons; and these show the gravity and deformity 
which, in the estimation of the church, certain sins 
have, and how rigorous a satisfaction divine justice re- 
quires for them. The penances were often to be per- 
formed publicly, especially where the sins were known 
to the public. The repenting sinners constituted four 
classés, viz., the weeping, the hearers, the prostrate, and 
the assisters. The penances were often very severe, 
and to last for a long term of years, and even some- | 
times for the whole lifetime. In these times the inten- - 
tion of the church is, that confessors should be guided 
by the ancient canons in estimating the guilt of sins, 
and impose penances “such as the Holy Spirit and 
prudence may suggest as salutary and suitable satis- 
factions, the quality of the sins and the ability of the 
penitent being considered ;” and “that they should 
keep in view that the satisfaction which they impose 
be not only for the preservation of a new life, and a 
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medicine of infirmity, but also for the avenging and 
punishing of past sins.”* 

The kind of works that are reckoned satisfactory 
may be inferred from the declaration of the Council of 
Trent: “ That so great is the liberality of the divine 
munificence, that we are able, through Jesus Christ, to 
make satisfaction to God the Father, not only by pun- 
ishments voluntarily undertaken of ourselves for the 
punishment of sin, or by those imposed at the discre- 
tion of the priest according to the measure of our de- 
linquency, but also, which is a very great proof of love, 
by the temporal scourges inflicted of God, and borne 
patiently by us.’*+ 

The works imposed by the priest as penances, or to 
be voluntarily assumed for this purpose, may be classed 
under three heads, viz., prayer, fasting, and almsdeeds. 
As said in Tobias: “ Prayer is good with fasting and 
alms, more than to lay up treasures of gold.”{ St. 
Thomas reduces all such satisfactory works to these 
three heads, thus: “ Whatever pertains to the afflic- 
tion of the body, the whole is referred to fasting; and 
what is done for the profit of the neighbor, the whole 
has the estimation of almsgiving; and likewise what- 
ever 1s exhibited in the worship of God, receives the 
estimation of prayer.”§ The restitution of the goods 
of any person unjustly taken, or retained, or the repa- 
ration of injury done to him in his property, his inte- 
rest, or his reputation, is a thing absolutely indispensa- 


* Counc. Trent, sess. xiv, ch. viii. + Ibid. ch. ix. 
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ble. when it is in the power of the penitent; and when 
it is not actually in his power, he must at least have 
the will to do this as soon as he has the ability; but 
this restitution is more properly considered as cessation 
from sin, rather than satisfaction for sin. 

Sacramental penances, enjoined by the priest, have 
more efficacy and merit than mere voluntary penances, 
because they form a part of the sacrament; and to 
neglect their performance is not only a want of proper 
respect for the sacrament and sinful, but also leaves 
upon the penitent the necessity of satisfying for his 
sins to “the last farthing,” with more severe works 
and sufferings. 


Of Absolution. 


Sacramental absolution is a judicial sentence, by 
which the priest, as minister of Jesus Christ, forgives 
the sins of Christians who are truly penitent, and who 
have, as far as in their power, done what Christ com- 
mands to be done, for obtaining the pardon of sins. It 
is not-a mere declaration that God has forgiven, but 
it is a sentence of judgment, absolving the guilty per- 
son by the efficacy of the act, ex opere operato. For 
Jesus Christ did not say, “‘ whose sins you declare for- 
given, they are forgiven,” but “whose sins you shall 
_ forgive, they are forgiven,” &. The Council of Trent 
says: “Although the absolution of the priest is the 
dispensation of another’s bounty, yet it is not a bare 
ministry only, whether of announcing the gospel, or 
of declaring that sins are forgiven, but is after the 
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manner of a judicial act, whereby sentence is pro- 
nounced by the priest as a judge.”* 

The power given by Jesus Christ was not only to 
forgive but also to retain sins. Hence, the priest may 
defer or refuse absolution according as he judges the 
penitent unprepared or unworthy to receive the par- 
don of his sins. He is not left to act in an arbitrary 
manner, but according to certain rules, based on the 
divine law, which, in the approved rituals of the 
church or in ecclesiastical statutes, regulate the proper 
administration of the sacrament of Penance. Among 
these rules, the following prescribe that absolution 
should be deferred till persons, in certain cases, prove 
themselves worthy to receive it, by removing that 
which is an impediment : 

Ist. Such as sin from a depraved habit, relapsing 
sinners, are not to be absolved until they give special 
signs of a sincere purpose of amendment. 

2d. Those who are in the proximate occasion of sin, 
until they withdraw from it, if this be possible, and 
especially if it be a thing bad in itself, which consti- 
tutes such proximate occasion. 

3d. Those who entertain enmity, until they do what 
is in their power to effect a reconciliation. — 

4th. Those who have unjustly taken or who unjustly 
retain the goods of another, until they make restitu- 
tion as far as in their power. 

5th. Those who are ignorant of the elements of faith 
and of the principal mysteries and precepts of religion, 
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and those who are ignorant of the things necessary for 
rightly fulfilling the duties of their particular state of 
life or office, until they have learned these things, and 
know them. 

When absolution is denied, it is the duty of the 
penitent to remove the impediment as soon as he is 
able; and when it is deferred, merely that the peni- 
tent may prepare himself better, he ought to give his 
attention to this, and by pious reading, prayer, medi- 
tation, and penitential works, dispose himself to re- 
ceive the sentence which will efface his guilt and 
reconcile him with God. 

The reconciliation of the sinner with God is the 
principal effect of the sacrament of Penance; for abso- 
lution can confer this benefit on any sinner, no matter 
how numerous or how great may be his sins, if he re- 
ceive it with the required dispositions; and not only 
once, but as often as sinners shall present themselves 
with sentiments of contrition, since the words of Jesus 
Christ are not restricted: “ Whatsoever you. shall 
loose on earth, shall be loosed in heaven.” “ But if 
the wicked,” saith the Lord, “do penance for all the 
sins which he hath committed, and keep all-my com- 
mandments; and do judgment and justice, living he © 
shall live, and shall not die. I will not remember all 
the iniquities which he hath done.” “Say to them: 
As I live, saith the Lord, I desire not the death of the 
wicked, but that the wicked turn from his way, and 
live.’+ This is the assurance of God’s mercy even to 
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the greatest sinners, if they are converted and seek 
forgiveness through the Redeemer and his sacraments, 
as “he is the propitiation for our sins; and not only 
for ‘ours, but also for the sins of the whole world.”* 
If the Scriptures speak of the sin against the Holy 
Ghost, as not to be forgiven, or use expressions which 
seem to favor the opinion of certain heretics, who pre- 
tended that some sins are too great for the power of 
the keys, the church teaches, that the power of the 
keys extends to all sins whatever that are submitted 
to it with proper sentiments of contrition, and that 
those passages of Scripture are to be understood, not 
as indicating the absolute impossibility of remission, 
but the extreme difficulty to obtain for such sins the 
grace of sorrow and pardon, because of the difficulty 
.of bringing such sinners to true repentance. In this 
sacrament, the reconciliation of the sinner with God 
is produced by sanctifying grace, and, if he have been 
already reconciled before, he is purified still more by 
an increase of grace, through the influence of the sacra- 
ment. 


Of the Minister of this Sacrament. 


We have said, that “the confession of our sins must 
be made to an approved priest.” It is of faith, that 
only those who have been validly ordained ministers 
of Christ, the bishops and priests of his church, can be 
ministers of this sacrament. The power of order is 
indispensably necessary as defined by the Council of 
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Trent,* and always believed in the church, and taught 
by the Fathers and Councils. And this is clear also 
from the words of Jesus Christ. 

But something more than the power of order is ne- 
cessary to exercise the high office of minister of the 
sacrament of Penance. It is necessary to have also 
jurisdiction, or to have an approbation and powers 
from the proper ecclesiastical authority. The Council 
of Trent says: “ Wherefore since the nature and order 
of a judgment require this, that sentence be passed 
only on those subject (to that judicature), it has ever 
been firmly held in the church of God, and this Synod 
ratifies it as a thing most true, that the absolution 
which a priest pronounces upon one over whom he has 
not either an ordinary or a delegated jurisdiction ought 
to be of no weight whatever.” t The absolution of a 
priest, not approved or authorized by the ‘lawful supe- 
rior, by the Pope or by the ordinary of the diocese, to 
hear confessions and administer this sacrament, is null 
and void. Therefore, such approbation can be given 
in terms which limit it as to the duration of time, the 
place, and the persons. And it is also a doctrine of 
faith, that, for the discipline of the Christian people, 
the Sovereign Pontiff as regards the whole church, and 
the Bishops in their diocese, have the power to reserve 
certain more atrocious and more heinous crimes, and 
especially crimes to which the censure of excommuni- 
cation 1s annexed, which cannot be absolved except by 
themselves, or by those who have received a special 
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permission or power to grant such absolution. “ And 
it is consonant to the divine authority, that this reser- 
vation of cases have effect, not merely in external poli- 
ty, but also in God’s sight.” But as the church or- 
ders this unto edification and not unto destruction, she 
gives jurisdiction to all lawfully ordained priests for 
persons found in extremis, or at the point of death; 
therefore the Council says: ‘“ Nevertheless, for fear 
lest any may perish on this account, it has always been 
very piously observed in the said church of God, that 
there be'no reservation at the point of death, and that 
therefore all priests may absolve all penitents what- 
soever from every kind of sin and censures whatever.” + 
Also, to priests, approved for hearing confessions, gene- 
ral powers over all reserved cases are given in time 
of a general jubilee, except in case of a person affected 
by a censure for injustice to a third party, and pub- 
licly denounced, until he has satisfied the exactions of 
justice. 

The sacrament of Penance can only be administered 
to those who have received baptism, since the church 
only claims jurisdiction over such as have entered into 
her membership through the door of baptism. But 
all baptized persons, able to contract the guilt of sin, 
can receive this sacrament, and even if they have only 
to accuse themselves of venial sins, they can partake 
of the benefit of this sacramént, since venial sins may 
be usefully subjected to the power of the keys. The 
necessity of this sacrament for baptized sinners in or- 


* Counc. Trent, sess. xiv, ch. vii. ț Ibid. 
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der to recover God's friendship, by the pardon of their 
sins, is so great, that, with baptism, it ranks as a ne- 
cessary means of salvation. It has been instituted for 
conferring the first sanctifying grace which effaces 
mortal sins from the soul. Yet when there is an im- 
possibility to receive it actually, as God does not de- 
mand impossibilities, the church teaches that a desire 
to receive it suffices, if the person with God’s grace 
excites himself to. perfect contrition. Sufficient grace 
is not refused to him who does the best in his power, 
and who solicits it. Perfect contrition, which, of itself, 
because of its proceeding from the love of God above 
all things for himself as infinitely good and perfect, 
reconciles the sinner to God even before absolution, 
nevertheless includes the desire of receiving this sacra- 
ment, for whoever loves God will be prepared, if in 
his power, to do the will of God manifested by his 
leaving with his church the power to forgive and to 
retain sins, and therefore he will have the desire to . 
submit himself to the tribunal of Penance. 


CHAPTER XX. 


e 


OF INDULGENCES. 


It is proper to present the doctrine of the church on 
the subject of indulgences, by way of appendix to the 
exposition of the sacrament of Penance, because the 
church grants them in virtue of the plenary power of 
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the key8: “ Whatsoever you shall loose on earth shall 
be loosed in heaven ;” and because they concern the 
temporal punishment which God often requires from 
the sinner, after he has, by the sacrament of Penance, 
cancelled the guilt of his sins and the punishment of 
eternal damnation. Besides, those who are investi- 
gating the doctrines of faith, having considered the na- 
ture of the sacrament of Penance, its constituent parts, 
its absolute necessity for the sinner, when possible, 
must readily perceive how calumnious it is, to accuse 
the church of furnishing a license to sin by granting 
indulgences, as if indulgences were the remitting and 
the permitting of offences against God. 

An indulgence is not a remission of sin, and much 
less a permission to sin, but it is a merciful relaxation 
or remission (by applying the superabundant satisfac- 
tion of Jesus Christ) of the temporal punishment which 
remains dire for sins, after the sins themselves and the 
eternal damnation due to mortal sin, have been re- 
mitted by the sacrament of Penance, or by perfect con- 
trition with the desire of this sacrament. 

The Council of Trent speaks thus: “ Whereas the 
power of conferring indulgences was granted by Christ 
to the church, and she has, even in the most ancient 
times, used the said power, delivered unto her of God, 
the sacred holy Synod teaches, and enjoins, that the 
use of indulgences, for the Christian people most salu- 
tary, and approved of by the authority of sacred coun- 
cils, is to be retained in the church; and it condemns 
with anathema those who either assert that they are 
useless, or who deny that there is in the church the 
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power of granting them.”* In express terms, this de- 
cree shows two things as of faith: Ist, that indulgences 
are most salutary to the Christian people. 2dly, that 
the church has the power to grant them. E 
The condemnation, by Pope Leo X, of Luther’s pr 

position, “that indulgences have not the power to remit 
the punishment due to the divine justice for actual sins,” 
and again, the condemnation of the same by Pope 
Pius VI, show that the contradictory is the sentiment 
of the church, and that indulgences are not merely an 
exterior remission of the ecclesiastical penances which 
were assessed by the penitential canons, but are a re- 
mission before God of the temporal punishment due 
to the divine justice for sins, either partly or entirely, 
according as the indulgence is partial or plenary. St. 
Thomas argues that, if indulgences only availed before 
the external tribunal of the church, and not before 
God, they would cause more harm than utility, by ab- 
solving merely from the penances enjoined by the 
canons, and leaving persons to endure more grievous 
punishments in purgatory, and declares such an opinion 
not true, because it is expressly contrary to the privi- 
lege given to St. Peter, that “whatsoever he should 
loose on earth should be loosed in heaven.” He con- 
cludes that they avail both before fhe external tribunal 
of the church and the judgment of God for the remis- 
sion of the punishment, enjoined or not, which re- 
mained after contrition, confession, and absolution. 
And he thus clearly and beautifully presents the rea- 
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sons why they have this power. He says: “The rea- 
son is the unity of the mystic body (the church) in 
which many have done more penances than the mea- 
sure of their debts exacted, and many also have pa- 
tiently suffered many unjust tribulations, by which 
they could expiate a great amount of punishment had 
such been due to them; these merits are in such 
abundance that they exceed all the punishment due 
to those who are now living, and especially because of 
the merits of Jesus Christ, who, although he operates 
in the sacraments, does not nevertheless confine his 
efficacy to them, but by his infinity exceeds the eff- 
cacy of the sacraments. Now we have before said, 
that one may satisfy for another. But the saints in 
whom is found a superabundance of satisfaction, have 
not done these works determinately for him who has 
need of remission (otherwise he would obtain it with- 
out any indulgence), but they have done them in com- 
mon for the whole church, as the Apostle says, that 
‘he filled up those things that are wanting of the suf- 
ferings of Christ in his flesh, for his body, which is 
the church.’ Coloss. 1 : 24. These merits are then 
common to the whole church. Now things, which are ~ 
common to a multitude, are distributed to each of its 
members according to the will of him who presides 
over the multitude. .Thus, as any one would obtain 
the remission of punishment if another had satisfied 
for him, the same thing happens, when the satisfaction 
of another is apportioned to him by the one who has 
the power to do so.” 
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_ An indulgence is then an: application of the satis- 
faction of Christ to some member of his mystic body. 
The satisfaction of Christ is an exhaustless treasury* 
for the church, because of the infinite value and price 
of his precious blood. ‘He died for all,” and it is cer- 
tain that the price of his satisfactions has not been ac- 
tually applied to all, for then it would follow that all 
men, who have lived, must have been saved. Conse- 
quently great abundance of the price of his passion 
and death (if it were not infinite, as it really is) must 
still remain to be applied, and will always be found 
in the treasury committed to his body, which is the 
church. And if the merits and satisfaction of the 
Blessed Virgin, St. John Baptist, and other saints, 
be said to be in this treasury, as were St. Paul’s, and 
to form part thereof, it is understood that their merits 
and satisfactions have their virtue and value from the 
passion of our Saviour; and it is only as dependent on 
his merits and being in a certain sense his, that they 
give increase to this treasury; and consequently it 
‘may be truly said that originally and primarily, only 
the merits of the passion of Jesus Christ constitute the 
riches of this treasury. From St. Paul’s declaration, 
that for “the body of Christ, which is his church,” he, 
in his flesh, or by his satisfactions (receiving their value 
from Christ’s passion), “makes up what is wanting of 
Christ’s sufferings,” it is fair to say that he increased 
the spiritual treasury of the church. Not that any- 


* Pope Clement VI seems to be the first to call the merits of Christ’s 
passion and the satisfaction of his saints, “the treasury of the church.” 
St. Augustine, on the 61st Psalm, says something similar. 
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thing can be wanting to the infinite merits of Christ’s 
passion, but because Christ, in constituting himself 
head of the church as his mystic body, wills that his 
sufferings should, with the sufferings of the members 
of his body (being made available from the merits of 
his passion), constitute one common treasury for the 
whole church, from which satisfaction may, on due 
conditions, be apportioned to more needy members. 

Though general councils of the church and bishops 
in their diocese, in a limited degree, may grant indul- 
gences, the visible head of Christ’s church, the Pope, 
is the chief dispenser of this treasury, and he can ap- 
ply it to release men from the temporal ‘punishment 
which may be due to their sins after these have been 
forgiven in the sacrament of Penance; for the words 
of Jesus Christ are general: “ Whatsoever you Shall 
loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven;” and if the 
power within the kingdom of God established for the 
salvation of men be at all limited, the church herself, 
instructed by Apostolical tradition, would know and 
understand such limitation. The punishment is as re- 
missible as the sins; and if Jesus Christ has left with 
his church the power, by means of the sacraments, to 
dispense’ his merits for the remission of the sins and 
the eternal punishment, even in favor of his enemies, 
- with greater reason should we believe that, to the same 
church, he gave the power to dispense the merits of 
his passion for the remission of the temporal punish- 
ment, in favor of his friends. 

This power has been continually claimed and exer- 
cised. St. Paul, saying that he acted “in the person 
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of Christ,” pardoned the excommunication which rested 
upon the incestuous Corinthian, who had already re- 
pented and been forgiven his sin by the proper authori- 
ties of the church of Corinth. “ Whom you have par- 
doned I also pardon,” writes the Apostle. At the re- 
quest of the Corinthians he removed the temporal pun- 
ishment as to the exterior tribunal of: the church and 
before God, and thus granted a veritable indulgence. 
Tertullian* and St. Cyprian} show how the bishops of 
the early church were accustomed, at the entreaty of 
confessors and. martyrs, to grant indulgences. 

The Popes also, as we read in church history, as Leo 
IMI, Gregory the Great, Urban II, Innocent III, Pas- 
chal I, and many others, exercised this power It is 
warranted by the approbation of provincial and gene- 
ral cOuncils, as the first of Nice, that of Ancyra, that 
of Laodicea, that of Clermont, that of Lateran, the 
‘councils of Vienna, of Constance, and of Trent. From 
the power being general, indulgences may be either 
partial or plenary, and remit either a portion or the 
whole of the temporal punishment. 

However, as the Pope is dispenser, and not lord of 
the treasury of the church, there should always be a 
just and reasonable cause for the grant of an indul- 
gence. And to profit by an indulgence it is necessary — 
that a person be in the state of grace, and faithfully 
comply with the conditions that are specified, and per- 
form the good works that are indicated in the terms of 
the grant. Besides receiving the sacraments of Pe- 
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nance and the Holy Eucharist, the terms commonly 
require such works as prayer, the visiting of churches, 
fastings, alms-giving, and the like. Nor is the sinner, 
by means of indulgences, relieved from the obligation 
of doing what is in his power to make satisfaction to 
God, since this is imposed on him by the gospel, say- 
ing: “Bring forth, therefore, fruits worthy of pe- 
nance. * The church intends to aid him and supply 
his inability, but not to exempt him from the obliga- 
tion which he has contracted by sin to offer satisfac- 
tion to God by works of penance; and he must there- 
fore have the desire of making satisfaction, and con- 
tinue in the spirit and works of penance. In virtue 
of the communion of saints, and of his connection as 
member with the mystic body of Christ, and with the 
divine head, his weakness is strengthened and his heart 
consoled by the benefit he receives from a communi- 
cation of the satisfaction offered to God by the whole 
body of which he is a member, and especially by its 
head. He must be conformed to Christ, that he may 
be glorified with him. 

The church, also, is very careful to guard against 
possible abuses, and orders the correction of such as 
may have occurred, recommending that ‘ moderation 
be observed in the concession of indulgences, and that 
this holy gift be dispensed to all the faithful, piously, 
holily, and incorruptly.’’*+ 

Such is the doctrine of indulgences, which, as far as 
expressly defined, presents these two points of faith: 
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First. That indulgences are salutary to the faithful. 
Second. That the church hath power to grant them. 
And itis the clear and constant teaching of the church 
that they concern only the remission of temporal pun- 
ishment, and not of sin; and that they are beneficial 
to those who receive them because of the law, by which 
God has constituted a communion of holy persons in holy 
things, and made the merits and satisfaction of Christ, 
in union with his mystic body, reversible to individual 
members for the duty of satisfaction, as, in the sacra- 
ments, he has made the application of the merits of 
Christ, and of his divine and sanctifying graces, the 
means of cleansing the soul from sin, and enriching it 
. with justice and sanctity, capable of loss, diminution, 
or increase, according as there is, or is not, a corres- 
pondence with the favors and graces bestowed. 


CHAPTER XXL 


OF THE SACRAMENT OF EXTREME UNCTION—ITS MATTER AND 
FORM—ITS EFFECTS—ITS MINISTER—ITS SUBJECT—ITS NE- 
CESSITY. . 


THE term, Extreme Unction,of itself indicates that it 

is an anointing made on the Christian when in ex- 
= tremity; and it is so called because it is the last of 
those anointings provided by Jesus Christ to contribute 
to the sanctification of men. It is also called the sa- 
crament of the infirm or sick, because it was instituted 
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for such as by sickness are brought into the danger of 
death. Extreme Unction is thus defined: It is a sa- 
crament-in which, by an anointing with a sacred oil 
and a certain formula of prayer, a celestial virtue is 
given to sick persons for the healing and strengthening 
of the soul, and sometimes even of the body. It is of 
faith, that Extreme Unction is a true sacrament of the 
new law. The Council of Trent “declares and teaches 
that our most gracious Redeemer,—who would have his 
servants at all times provided with salutary remedies 
against all the weapons of all their enemies,—as in the 
other sacraments he prepared the greatest aids where- 
by, during life, Christians may preserve themselves 
whole from every more grievous spiritual evil, so did 
he guard the close of life by the sacrament of Extreme 
Unction, as with a most firm defence.” It further 
pronounces anathema against any one who saith “that 
it is not truly and properly a sacrament, instituted by 
Christ our Lord, and promulgated by the blessed Apos- 
tle St. James.” } 

The words of St. James are very clear to prove that 
this sacred rite has all the essentials of a sacrament. 
His words are as follows: “Is any man sick among ` 
you? Let him bring in the priests of the church, and 
let them pray over him, anointing him with oil in the 
name of the Lord. And the prayer of faith shall save’ 
the sick man; and the Lord shall raise him up; and 
if he be in sins, they shall be forgiven him.”{ We 
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have here the plain teaching of the Apostle as to the 
matter, the form, and the minister of this sacrament, 
as stated by the Council of Trent. It is an outward 
sign or symbol, as such anointing is a thing visible, and 
it is efficacious to confer grace for the remission of sin, . 
the healing and strengthening of the soul, and relief 
of the body. The Apostle orders it “in the name of 
the Lord,” and indeed it must have been instituted by 
Jesus Christ, because only he could attach to such an 
outward rite the efficacy of grace and the effects pro- 
mised. To say that St. James ordered this to be done 
by his own authority, is disrespectful to an inspired 
Apostle and to his Epistle, which is held to be the in- 
spired word of God. He could not have stated that 
such an outward act, when performed with the prayer 
of faith by the priests of the church, would “save the 
sick,” and be the means of “forgiving his sins,” unless 
this was declared to him by his divine master and in- 
structor; nor could he, writing under divine inspira- 
tion, have left this record to the whole church of God 
in the future, if Jesus Christ did not intend it to be a 
perpetual sacrament in hischurch. The injunction is 
+ for all times, when any is sick, to call in the priests of 
the church, that they may anoint the sick with oil 
while reciting “the prayer of faith.’ 
* Nor will it be reasonable to say, as some have done, 
that the Apostles were accustomed to anoint the sick 
with oil in order to work miracles and cure their bodies 
of disease, and that no permanent sacrament was un- 
derstood by them, or intended by Jesus Christ. Though 
St. Mark relates that “the Apostles anointed with oil 
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many that were sick, and healed them,” it is not cer- 
tain that even the anointing here referred to was not 
also sacramental, and the Council of Trent seems to 
favor the opinion that it was sacramental, when it says 
that “this sacrament was insinuated indeed in Mark, 
but recommended and promulgated to the faithful by 
James the Apostle, and brother of our Lord.” But 
supposing that the anointing mentioned in St. Mark 
was not sacramental, it would not follow that the 
anointing promulgated by St. James is not sacramental, 
since it has all that can be required for a sacrament, 
and does not merely concern the healing of the body, 
but the healing of the soul by God’s grace, and the for- 
giveness of sins. If the Apostles anointed with oil 
only to cure the body, and St. James orders an anoint- 
ing with oil and the prayer of faith to save the sick 
and to forgive his sins, what he orders is something 
more than what they did in the cases mentioned in St. 
Mark, if it be held they only anointed in order to cure 
the body ; and what they did would be as the type and 
shadow of the sacrament promulgated by St. James. 
If St. James only meant the cure of the body, why did 
he not say this? and why not cure the lame, the blind, 
the deaf, and the dumb in the same manner; and not, 
as he has done, limit this anointing to the sick? And 
as the power of miracles was granted to any of the 
faithful, and promised to faith, why specify the calling 
for “the priests of the church” to perform this anoint- 
ing and to recite the prayer of faith, if he were not 


* Mark 6. 
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speaking of a sacramental institution? The gift of 
miracles was not limited to any rite, nor limited to the 
priests of the church, nor even bestowed upon all 
-priests, and hence what St. James enjoins is different, 
as it especially requires the intervention of “the 
priests of the church ;” and besides the healing of the 
kody when for the salvation of the soul, it looks par- 
ticularly to the welfare of the soul, to cleanse it from 
sin, and to strengthen it with grace under the fearful 
temptations of the last hours of life. As the rest of the 
chapter is directed to Christians of all classes and of 
all times, and regards us as well as those who first read 
it, so must this also, as there should be always sick 
persons in need of help in the last hours of their lives, 
and always priests of the church to anoint them with 
oil, and pray over them, as the Apostle directs. If he 
meant merely the cure of the body, all who obeyed him 
would be always cured, and none would die but such 
as neglected this injunction ; and either his positive de- 
claration would not be true, or Christians would have 
continued to avail themselves of this injunction to defer 
death. He places no limit as to time, and he wrote 
this about twenty-eight years after the ascension of our 
Lord, when already many had become converts. But 
it is not probable that an inspired Apostle of the Lord 
would thus give a general injunction to call the priests 
to anoint with oil in order to work a miraculous cure 
of the sick, since the health of the body is not. always 
useful to the soul, nor always to be obtained from God 
by prayers, God refusing temporal things when not for 
the good of those who ask them. And as the Apostle 
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distinctly mentions “the forgiveness of sin” as the end 
to be obtained by this rite, and as his mission chiefly 
regarded the reconciliation of sinners to God, we must 
believe that he chiefly had the interests of the souls of 
men in his mind when writing this injunction to those 
who should find themselves seriously sick. He there- 
fore, under divine instruction, was promulgating a sa- 
crament to be permanent in the church. 

The chirch has always understood that the Apostle 
spoke here of one of the sacraments instituted by Jesus 
Christ. For,incidentally,it is thus referred to by dif- 
ferent fathers in the first ages of Christianity, when 
during the persecutions and troubles it could scarcely 
happen that the apologists and writers would have oc- 
casion or need to speak plainly about it, because by the 
sick it would be piously received as a recognized usage, 
seeing that many even recovered the health of the body 
by it, and because numbers under the sword of mar- 
tyrdom had to leave the world by a death in which 
they could not receive it. But when the persecutions 
ceased, and quiet reigned within the borders of the 
church, the testimonies to show how the faith had been 
handed down concerning it, become more distinct and 
numerous, until we find that in all parts of the world, 
by the Greek Church, the Oriental sects, and the Latin 
Church, it is believed and used as a sacrament, and de- 
clared to be such on the authority of apostolical tradi- 
tion, and of the sacred Scriptures as read in the Epistle 
of St. James the Apostle. Had this not been the faith 
delivered, it could not have happened that so many 
churches, separated from the Catholic Church, would 
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be found agreeing with her,that it is one of the seven 
sacraments instituted by Jesus Christ. Testimonies are 
brought from Origen,* St. John Chrysostom,t St. Cyril 
of Alexandria,t and St. Augustine.§ Pope Innocent 1, 
who took his seat in 402, says expressly that it is a 
‘sacrament, and not to be given to those to whom the 
other sacraments would be refused.|| 

The Council of Nice mentions the oil of the infirm 
as distinct from the holy chrism and the oil of cate- 
chumens. Several other councils, some of them not 
general, yet ancient and of great authority, have ca- 
nons on Extreme Unction. Those of Constance, of 
Florence,{] and of Trent,** declare what is the doc- 
trine of faith upon this point, and every one is required 
to believe that it is a sacrament of the New Law. 

And reason, if left to decide impartially, ought to 
dispose men willingly to believe a doctrine so consoling 
in itself, and so expressive of the provident mercy and 
goodness of the Author of our faith. He not only pro- 
vides divine aid for man in the beginning, and through 
the progress of life, by means of efficacious sacraments, 
where the outward sign, which he has chosen, is a 
memorial and pledge of the spiritual help bestowed, © 
but he remembers him at the decisive and terrifying 
hour of death, and is still beside him with a sacrament 
to furnish the help which the Christian 1s most in 


* Orig. in Levit. Hom. ii. + Lib. iii, de Sacerdot. - 

t Lib. vi, de Ador. in Spir. @ Aug. in Speculo. et Serm. ccxv. 

|| Inn. Ep. ad Decentium. z 

T Counc. Florence, and Decree of Pope Eugene IV, ad Armenos, in 
1440. . 

** In loco. cit. : 
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need of just then, when the body, weak and suffer- 
ing, afflicts the soul that is about to free itself from 
its tabernacle of clay, and causes it to dread the dawn- 
ing of eternity, the judgment-seat of God, the scales 
in which its faith and works are to be weighed, and 
the powerful efforts of the Devil, who, seeing that his 
time is short, is the more active to tempt to presump- 
tion or despair. With this sacrament, Jesus Christ 
strengthens the body to bear its sufferings patiently © 
and in the spirit of penance, washes the soul from the 
sins that may remain, removes its languor, excites the 
influences of faith, hope, and charity within it, and, 
even at times, when necessary for its salvation, gives 
it further time to work out its salvation. Why should 
any be unwilling to believe in this mercy of God? 
The cross of Christ, with the unction of the holy oil 
and the deprecatory prayer of faith, is signed upon 
the senses of the body, those doors to the soul, that 
even when the soul leaves, for a time, its decaying 
tabernacle of flesh, the ruins may be laid away as sa- 
cred to await the hour of resurrection, and that sur- 
vivors may learn from this care of Christ for the mem- 
bers of his mystic body, what a high dignity it 1s, and 
what a blessing to be a true Christian. 


Of the Matter and the Form of this Sacrament. 


St. James has indicated oil as the remote matter of 
this sacrament, “anointing him with oil.” The proxi- 
mate matter is the unction itself, made with the oil. 
The only kind of oil admitted as the matter of this 
sacrament, is oil expressed from olives, such as was 
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used at the time, and which by excellence has this 
name of oil. The Council of Trent says: “For the 
church has understood the matter thereof to be oil 
blessed by a bishop. For the unction very. aptly 
represents the grace of the Holy Ghost, with which 
the soul of the sick person is invisibly anointed.”* It 
has been a constant precept and discipline in the 
church, that this oil for the sick, as well as that for 
baptism and the holy chrism, should be consecrated 
by a bishop, but no express decision has been made 
that this blessing by a bishop is essential to the truth 
and validity of the sacrament of Extreme Unction, 
though indisputably necessary by precept. Many 
theologians, of great name and authority, consider the 
blessing of the oil by a bishop as essential to the va- 
lidity of Extreme Unction, which, in practice, is the 
opinion to be followed. The Congregation of the In- 
quisition, January 12, 1655, and again, September 14, 
1842, declares it “rash and next to erroneous,” to say 
that Extreme Unction is valid given with oil which 
has not been blessed by a bishop. Pope Gregory XVI 
has .approved this decision. Pope Eugenius IV, in 
his decree to the Armenians, writes: “The matter of 
Extreme Unction is olive oil, blessed by a bishop.”+ 
The Council of Trent says that the church has learned 
this from tradition. 

The form of this sacrament consists of the following 
words used by the priest at each anointing, with a 
change to suit the part of the body anointed: “Through 
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* Connec. Trent, sess. xiv, on Ex. Unc.,ch.i. + Decret. ad Armeonos. 
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this holy unction, and his own most tender mercy, 
may the Lord pardon thee whatever sins thou hast 
committed by thy sight,” “by thy hearing,” ™ &e. It 
is called by St. James “the prayer of faith,” not that 
it depends on the faith of him who recites it, but be- 
cause it is dictated by faith, and by faith alone under- 
stood as a sacramental word, which, in union with the 
Unction, forms the sacrament. In this form it is to 
be noted, that, by the words, are expressed, Ist, the 
principal cause, viz., the mercy of God; 2d, the in- 
strumental cause, that is, the sacred unction; and 3d, 
the effect, which is the remission of sins, and conse- 
quently the health of the body when for the benefit 
of the soul, inasmuch as sin is often a cause of sick- 
ness, and, by a removal of the cause, the body may 
more easily be restored to health; for our Saviour, 
when he cured the person at the probatic pond, said 
to him: “ Behold thou art made whole: sin no more, 
lest some worse thing happen to thee.”+} 

This form is deprecatory, or in the form of a prayer, 
as commanded by the Apostle: “ Let them pray over 
him,” and, while it expresses the effect, it also deter- 
mines the matter, which is the sacred unction; al- 
though indeed an indicative form could also include 
prayer, and, should the church prescribe such, might 


* The rubric or rule prescribes an unction for each of the senses, that 
for the sense of touch being twofold, that is, on the hands and feet. For 
males, an unction for the loins or small of the back is prescribed, but be- 
cause of the diffttulty of moving the sick, and inconvenience to them, 
seldom used. In urgent cases one anointing suffices, which is made on 
the head as the seat of the senses. l 

ț John 5: 14. 
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avail in the administration of this sacrament. Some, 
with Bellarmine, among various reasons why the form 
should be deprecatory, assign as a chief reason, that 
this sacrament is the complement of the sacrament of 
Penance, and as it were the penance of the infirm, 
who cannot any longer do works of penance. In it, 
the mercy of God operates, and an appeal is made to 
that mercy in behalf of the sinner: “ a di the Lord 
pardon thee,” &c. 


Of its Effects. 


It is of faith, that the sacrament of Extreme Unc- 
tion confers grace, remits sins, and relieves the sick. 
The Council of Trent expresses these effects in its 
chapter on the effects of this sacrament, saying: 
“ Moreover the thing signified, and the effect of this 
sacrament are explained in these words: And the 
prayer of fuith shall save the sick man, and the Lord 
shall raise him up, and if he be in sins, they shall be 
forgiven him. For the thing here signified is the 
grace of the Holy Ghost; whose anointing cleanses 
away sins, if there be any still to be expiated, as also 
the remains of sins; and raises up and strengthens 
the soul of the sick person, by exciting in him a great 
confidence in the divine mercy; whereby the sick be- 
ing supported, bears more easily the inconveniences 
and pains of his sickness; and more readily resists 
the temptations of the Devil, who lies in wait for his 
heel ; and at times obtains bodily health, when expe- 
dient for the welfare of his soul.”* All have to admit 


* Counc. Trent, sess. xiv, ch. ix, on Ext. Unc., ch. ii. 
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the doctrine as here stated by the Council. Theolo- 
gians may discuss whether Extreme Unction remits 
only venial sins, directly, and whether it remits mor- 
tal sins, directly or indirectly. While agreeing that 
Baptism and Penance were instituted for the direct 
end of remitting mortal sins, and classing Extreme 
Unction among the sacraments of the living, which 
suppose the state of grace in him who receives them, 
they all admit that Extreme Unction remits mortal 
sins, if any remain in the soul to be expiated, when 
it is administered. All agree that the sinner, when 
he has it in his power, should receive the sacrament 
of Penance before Extreme Unction. They agree that 
if after receiving absolution, the person had unknow- 
ingly contracted the guilt of mortal sin, or was not as 
well disposed as requisite when receiving absolution, 
then this sacrament, received with attrition, would 
. remit such sins, as well as any other remains of sin 
that might be in the soul. Some say it would do this 
directly, others secondarily only. But the sinner, re- 
‘ceiving the benefit, need not care which opinion is 
better grounded. As St. James says, “If he be in 
sins, they shall be forgiven him;” and the sacramental 
form is general, ‘ Whatever sins,” and the Council of 
Trent speaks in general terms, ‘“ Whose anointing 
cleanses away sins, it would seem that, in the cir- 
cumstances required, this sacrament, directly and of 
itself, and not merely by accident, remits mortal sins 
in the last hours of life, because instituted for this end. 
And though this grace is proper to this sacrament in 
the said circumstances, it is still true that it was not 
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instituted particularly for bestowing the first grace, or 
the grace of reconciliation, but rather a grace to aug- 
ment the sanctification of the soul, to efface lighter 
faults, to dissipate the languors which sin leaves in 
the soul, to complete the work of its cure, and reach- 
ing to the body to relieve the weight of its sufferings, 
and solace the whole man. It also helps to remove 
something of the debt of punishment due to past sins, 
and often restores the body to health. When on the 
confines of life, and about to pass the abyss which 
separates the world of time from that of eternity, what 
a consolation to have such aids as this sacrament af- 
fords ! | : 


Of the Minister of Extreme Unction. 


_ Itis a doctrine of faith, taught by the fathers and 
councils, that only priests validly ordained, and bish- 
ops, can administer this sacrament. The Council of 
Trent, referring to the text of St. James, says: “It is 
there shown that the proper ministers of this sacra- 
ment are the Presbyters of the church ; by which name 
are to be understood, in that place, not the elders by 
age, or the foremost in dignity amongst the people, but 
either bishops, or priests by bishops rightly ordained 
by the imposition of the hands of the Priesthood.”* In 
Canon IV, on Extreme Unction, it pronounces anathe- 
ma on those who deny that only priests ordained by 
bishops, or bishops, are the proper ministers of this sa- 
crament. Although any priest validly ordained can 


* Sess. xiv, ch. iii. 
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administer this sacrament validly, yet, by decree of the 
church, he cannot do so lawfully unless he have juris- 
diction, or is deputed by one who has this power. St. 
James says: “ Bring in the priests of the church ;” but 
the word Presbuterous, signifying priests, is ambiguous, 
and may mean elders in age or dignity, and so is trans- 
lated by opponents of the Catholic doctrine, that it may 
favor their repudiation of this sacrament. But in the 
New Testament it is used to signify the ministers of 
religion or priests, and so is understood by the fathers 
and by the church. St. Paul tells Timothy not to 
neglect the grace which was given to him “with the 
imposition of the hands of the priesthood,” Presbuteriou, 
meaning presbyters who had themselves received ordi- 
nation ‘with the imposition of hands,” or priests. 
Timothy was not an elder, but very young: “ Let no 
man despise thy youth;” but he was ordained priest 
and bishop, and had authority over those of more ad- 
vanced age. It is of such, who had been ordained by 
the imposition of hands, that St. James speaks, and not 
of mere lay-elders. 

_ His words, call in “the priests,” have given some the 
thought to object against the practice of the church in 
allowing this sacrament to be administered by one 
priest only. Among the Greeks, the custom is found 
of calling seven priests to anoint a sick person, and 
they say that they intend a mystery in this number. 
This is a matter pertaining to use and discipline, but 
to the validity of the sacrament one priest administer- 
ing it is sufficient, as maintained by the Catholic Church 
in her teaching and practice. The words of St. James, 
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call in “the priests,” are not to be understood of the 
number, although he uses the plural, but of the quality 
of the persons to be called. He does not mean to say 
that numbers of priests must be called to each sick 
person, but that for sick persons priests are to be'called. 
As if he said, “ When any one is sick, call any of the © 
priests of the church,” just as in saying, confess your 
. sins to the priests, we would not mean that each per- 
son should confess to many priests, but each confess to 
a priest. 


Of its Subject, or of those to Receive it. 


The subject of this sacrament, or the person to receive 
it, is, first, a Christian, or baptized person, for, writing 
to Christians, the Apostle says, Is any one “among | 
you.” Secondly. A sick person, as is clear from his 
words, “is any one sick ;” and he means a person griev- 
ously or seriously sick, as the church teaches that itis 
to be given to those who are sick and whose death is 
feared. Hence it is called the sacrament of the dying. 
But not every one about to die can receive it, but only 
those about to die from sickness or disease. A person 
might receive a fatal wound, which, not taking life 
immediately, would produce a sickness unto death, and 
make him capable to receive this sacrament. But the 
healthy about to die from battle, or under judicial sen- 
tence, are not capable of it. Those who are dying from 
old age are dying from a general decay and malady, 
and are reputed among the sick. 

Thirdly. It must be an adult person, or one who has- 
the use of reason and is capable of sin. Infants, there- 
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fore, and perpetual idiots, are not capable of receiving 
this sacrament. 

Fourthly. As taught by Innocent I, the excommu- 
nicated are not to receive it unless absolved from their 
excommunication, nor sinners before receiving the sa- 
crament of Penance, if able to make their confession. 
Neither are those who have been or are still living 
publicly in sin, unless willing. to repair the scandal 
they give. . 

Fifthly. It ought not to be conferred on those who 
neither by expressed; nor by tacit and legitimately 
presumed intention, consent to receive it. 

Extreme Unction is not repeated for a person who 
remains in peril from the same sickness; but if he re- 
covers his health, and is again brought into a similar 
danger of death, he can again be aided by this sacra- 
ment. | 


Of the Necessity of Extreme Unction. 


This sacrament is not of what is termed absolute 
necessity, or necessary as an indispensable meane of sal- 
vation; but it is necessary by a divine precept for all 
who find themselves dangerously sick. The injunction 
of the Apostle is to be thus understood. The Council 
of Trent represents this sacrament as “having a com- 
mand from God,” and that it cannot be contemned 
“ without a heinous sin, and an injury to the Holy 
Ghost himself.”* A person who thought little of this . 
salutary remedy, and cared not to receive it when in 


* Counc. Trent, sess. xiv, ch. iii. 
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danger of death from sickness, would show the worst 
dispositions, and a want of proper faith. By this sa- — 
crament many souls have been saved, who otherwise 

: would have been forever lost.” 

From this exposition it must appear how foolish 
those persons are who, being sick, dread to receive this 
sacrament, lest they may die the sooner, and defer re- 
ceiving it as long as they can, thus exposing them- 
selves to miss it altogether, or to receive it in a state 
of unconsciousness, when they cannot, in union with 
the priest while he anoints the different senses, feel 
and express their sorrow for the sins which they have 
committed through their agency. Persons wise unto 
salvation, when in peril from sickness, will hasten to 
have the aid of whatever sacraments have been pro- 
. vided for Christians in such circumstances, and not run 
a risk of the loss of their soul from a vain fear that 
they will die:any the sooner by being prepared for 
death. © 


* St. Ch. Bor. Act. Mediol. Ecc. P. I., p. 449. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


OF THE SACRAMENT OF HOLY ORDER—ORDER EMBRACES DIFFER- 
ENT DEGREES-—IT IS A TRUE SACRAMENT-—OF DEACONS—OF 
PRIESTS—OF BISHOPS—THE FIRST TONSURE—THE FOUR MINOR 
ORDERS, VIZ.: OF PORTER, LECTOR, EXORCIST, ACOLYTE—-OF 
THE MATTER AND FORM-—-OF THE EFFECTS, FIRST, GRACE, 
SECOND, THE CHARACTER-—-OF THE MINISTER--OF THE SUB- 
JECT, AND THE CONDITIONS BEQUIRED IN THE SUBJECT. 


Tue five sacraments which we have already consid- 
ered are of special interest to individuals, and meet 
their wants in the work of their salvation from the 
cradle to the grave, providing them with graces to ena- 
ble them to live and die holily, while, in their influ- 
ences upon individuals, they contribute to the good of 
society also; but for the administration of them it is 
necessary that there should be selected persons quali- 
fied to discharge such sacred functions in an effective 
and proper manner. These persons must have the 
character of minister of Jesus Christ, and with it the 
powers to perform these functions, and the grace to do 
so in a way worthy and becoming. Though the eff- 
cacy of the sacraments do`not depend upon the moral 
worth of the minister, they, however, require a duly 
empowered minister; and it is fit and proper that such 
minister should be holy through the aid of divine grace, 
as he has to dispense to others the means of grace and 


holiness. | 
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Our Saviour, in the interest of all men, for whom he 
died, and to whom he came to offer the means of sal- 
vation, chose, appointed, and empowered his first 
ministers and the dispensers of his mysteries; he 
ordained them for this work, and gave them gifts and 
graces which fitted them to discharge their sacred 
functions worthily and fruitfully. He fully instructed 
them how they were to prepare others to supply their 
places, and how these their successors in so sacred a 
ministry should be fitted for their holy office. Where 
such great powers were to be conferred, and such holy 
duties to be performed, there was evident need of a 
sacred rite for setting apart and distinguishing the per- 
sons selected, and need also of divine graces corres- 
ponding to their high vocation. Hence the institution 
of the sacrament of Holy Order. As it is designed for 
calling certain men to share in the eternal priesthood 
of Christ, and making them the visible representatives 
of his invisible ministrations, it is like the fountain, 
from which are to flow the other channels of grace for 
healing, purifying, elevating, and adorning our poor 
weak nature, and fitting it for the glory of immortality. 
St. Ignatius, who lived in the first age of the church, 
beautifully expressed this when he said: “ The priest- 
hood or priestly office is the apex or summit of all the 
good things that are among men.”* The whole super- 
natural society of regenerated men is vivified and sus- 
tained by the sacraments dispensed by the priests, who 
owe their character, powers, and fitness to the sacra- 


` * Sacerdotium est apex bonorum omnium quae sunt in hominibus. Ep. 
10 ad Smyrnas. 
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ment of Holy Order. This society is taught, assisted, 
maintained, and governed by those who have been 
_ sealed by this sacrament. And although like the other 
sacraments, it has its proper grace to augment the 
sanctity of the individual who receives it, it has a 
wider and more social range in bestowing upon him 
powers and graces for the benefit of the whole Christian 
society, making him the authorized agent of Jesus 
Christ for distributing spiritual goods and gifts to en- 
rich and sanctify the souls of the members, and on 
their behalf, and as representing Christ their divine 
head and the mediator between God and man, to stand 
publicly at the altars of God as priests to offer up 
“the clean oblation” which God indicated by his pro- 
phet as the evidence of his greatness and glory among 
the Gentiles, or the nations of the earth.* 

The hierarchy which existed under the ancient law 
was a figure of a more noble hierarchy under the new 
law. The ancient priesthood was transferred with the 
law, and a new priesthood established. A body of 
ministers charged with all that belongs to divine wor- 
ship, or a hierarchy for the government of the Chris- 
tian society, having different orders pertaining to the 
priesthood, was constituted in the church. That in the 
church there is such a hierarchy is a doctrine of faith. 
The Council of Trent declares anathema against “any 
one who saith that in the Catholic Church there is not 
a hierarchy by divine ordination instituted, consisting 
of bishops, priests, and ministers ;” and against “ any 


* Malachy 1: 11. 
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who saith that there is not in the New Testament a 
visible and external priesthood; or that there is not 
any power of consecrating and offering the true body 
and blood of the Lord, and of forgiving and retaining 
sins; but only.an office and bare ministry of preaching 
the gospel; or that those who do not preach are not 
priests at all.” 

The Holy Scriptures express this doctrine. St. Paul 
says: “ Now you are the body of Christ and members 
of member. And God indeed hath set some in the 
church first apostles, secondly prophets, thirdly doc- 
tors, &c. Are all apostles? Are all prophets? Are all 
doctors?” “And he gave some apostles, and some 
prophets, and other some evangelists, and other some 
pastors and doctors, for the perfecting of the saints, 
for the work of the ministry, for the edifying of the 
body of Christ.” For the service of “the body of 
Christ” in its relation to man’s salvation, both for that 
body which was “ fitted to him” for the sacrifice, and 
for his mystic “body which is the church,” was this 
hierarchy constituted with its different degrees of 
order. And the sacred functions may be said to be 
four, two of which regard the natural body of Jesus 
Christ, viz., the offering of the holy sacrifice of Mass, 
and the service of the altar; and two his mystic body, 
or the members of his church, viz., the instruction of 
the people, and the administration of the sacraments. 

Before proceeding further, we may remark the dis- 
tinction that exists between order and ordination. Or- 


* Counc. Trent, sess. xxiii, Canons on Sacrament of Order. 
ț 1 Cor. 12 : 28. t Ephes. 4:11, 12. 
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der signifies a certain relation between things; and 
when applied to men, it indicates superior and inferior 
relations between them. It is used to designate classes 
of persons constituted in degrees. When taken for the 
act by which a person is constituted in any particular 
degree, it is called ordination. Order is something fixed 
and permanent, and we speak of persons as belonging 
to an order, and say he can exercise such order, or per- 
form the functions pertaining to the order. But ordi- 
nation is a transient action of the person who confers 
the Order, that he may aggregate another or qualify 
him. In religion, it is a benediction or consecration of 
any one by means of prescribed words and ceremonies. 
As ordination is the placing of a person in some order 
of ministers, and making him fit to perform the offices . 
or functions of the order, the term order was at length 
applied to designate this inaugurating act itself. 


Holy Order is a Sacrament. 


Throughout the history of the church, down to the 
time of the Waldenses, no one arose to deny that the 
rite for ordaining the ministers of God, or of Holy 
Order, is a true sacrament of the New Law. That itis 
a true sacrament is a doctrine of faith, and the Council 
of Trent pronounces anathema on any one “who says 
that order, or sacred ordination, is not truly and pro- 
perly a sacrament instituted by Christ the Lord; or 
that it is a kind of human figment, devised by men 
unskilled in ecclesiastical matters ; or that it is only a 
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kind of rite for choosing ministers of the word of God 
and of the sacraments.’”* 

Holy Order may be thus defined: It is a sacrament 
of the New Law, by which spiritual power and grace 
are given to the ministers of Jesus Christ for rightly 
discharging the offices or functions of religion which 
concern the worship of God and the salvation of souls. 

It is proved to be a sacrament because it has all that 
can be required for a sacrament, viz., an external rite, 
the promise and bestowal of grace, and the command 
of God, or divine institution. 

The imposition of hands by the bishop, the accom- 
panying prayer, and other exterior words and signs, 
constitute an external sensible sign or rite. By this . 
rite grace is conferred and the power to perform eccle- 
siastical functions, such as offering the sacrifice of the 
Mass, administering the sacraments, forgiving and re- 
taining sins, and the various acts of the ministry. And 
this by God’s arrangement and command, because only 
the Divine power could enable an external rite, with 
the accompanying words, to bestow grace, which is his 
gift. : 

The divine Scriptures show us this rite with the at- 
tendant grace, and remove all reason for objection or 
doubt on this subject, which we ought to believe, even 
were it not seen in Scripture, as we have to receive 
other things, on the testimony of the church, because 
she was commissioned to teach the truths of religion 
with the co-operation of Christ, and with the aid of 


oo 
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_ the Holy Ghost. We read in Acts, ch. 6 : 6, in regard 
to the ordination of the deacons who are there named : 
“ These they set before the Apostles; and they pray- 
ing imposed hands upon them.” Again we see the or- 
dination of Saul and Barnabas in Acts, ch. 13: 2: 
“And as they were ministering to the Lord and fast- 
ing, the Holy Ghost said to them: Separate me Saul 
and Barnabas for the work whereunto I have taken 
them. Then they, fasting, and praying, and imposing 
hands upon them, sent them away.” This preparation 
of Saul and Barnabas was done under the direction of 
the Holy Ghost, and done by prayer and the imposi- 
tion of hands. It was undoubtedly the means ap- 
pointed by Jesus Christ, who, in giving instruction to 
his Apostles, could not have failed, upon this most im- 
portant of all matters, to indicate clearly how they 
were to fit the persons for it whom they should call to 
aid them in the ministry. Their practice is evidence 
of his instructions and command. They knew that 
this rite conferred the power and grace necessary for 
the work of the ministry. The Apostle, whose ordi- 
nation we have seen, Saul, better known as St. Paul, 
writes to Timothy, whom he had himself ordained : 
“Neglect not the grace that is in thee, which was 
given thee by prophecy, with imposition of the hands 
of the priesthood.”* To the same Timothy he gives 
this injunction: “Impose not hands lightly on any 
man, neither be partaker of other men’s sins.”+ And 
again: “For which cause I admonish thee, that thou 


* 1 Tim. 4: 14. } 1 Tim. 5: 22. 
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stir up the grace of God which is in thee by the im- 
position of my hands.’* In these texts we observe 
that the grace of God is attached to this rite of ordi- 
nation by the imposition of hands. And the Apostle 
shows that he does not speak of the grace given merely 
for others, or the power of miracles, but of sanctifying 
grace, since he says to Timothy: “ For God hath not 
given us the spirit of fear; but of power, and of love, 
and of sobriety,’} and, therefore, grace which sanc- 
tifies. 

It will be no fair objection to say that the Apostles 
used the imposition of hands to cure the sick, as may 
be seen in Mark 16: “They shall lay hands on the 
sick, and they shall recover,” and, consequently, that 
imposition of hands is not a sacrament. Every impo- 
sition of hands is not a sacrament, nor is every ablu- 
tion with water a sacrament. But an imposition of 
hands for ordaining a person to the ministry, and 
which bestows grace, is a sacrament, as an ablution 
= with water and the word for baptism is also a sacra- 
ment. When St. Paul imposed hands on Timothy. 
and conferred the grace which he calls upon him to 
excite within him, he performed a sacramental rite. 
=- Jesus Christ had the power to attach to the imposi- 
tion of hands by his ministers, the grace of a sacra- 
ment, as well as to give to it the power of curing the 
sick. If then the people beheld the sick cured by the 
imposition of hands, when this was done expressly to 
cure the sick, they would readily infer that when a 


* 2 Tim. 1: 6. tq 2 Tim. 1: 7. 
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similar imposition of hands was made in order ex- 
pressly to ordain a person to the ministry and to give 
him sacramental grace, the effect, though invisible, 
would follow as certainly, as in the other case the sick 
were visibly cured. ‘The one imposition of hands, for 
its express purpose having its designed effect, would 
be a guarantee that the other imposition of hands for 
a higher purpose, but for producing an unseen result, 
would also produce the effect intended. The Scrip- 
tures show that the Apostles ordained deacons, priests, 

and bishops by the imposition of hands and prayer, 
conferring by this rite spiritual power and grace, and 
they could only have done this according to the com- 
mand and instruction of Jesus Christ, who had him- 
self appointed and ordained them. “The church,” 
says Tertullian, “received from the Apostles, the 
Apostles from Christ, and Christ from God.”™ The 
Scriptures then manifest that Order is a true sacra- 
ment. The testimony of early fathers and councils 
are numerous to show that this has always been a re- 
ceived doctrine of faith. St. Ignatius, bishop of An- 
tioch and martyr, Tertullian, St. Gregory of Nyssa, 
St. Chrysostom, St. Jerome, St. Leo, St. Ambrose, St. 
Augustine, the fathers of the General Council of Chal- 
cedon, in 451, Pope Anastasius II, St. Gregory the 
Great, and many others, might be cited, if necessary. 
But the faith and general practice, both of the Latin ` 
and Greek church, is so clear as to this tenet, that it 
is needless to dwell upon it longer. 


* Tertul. De prescript, cap. xxi. 
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Holy Order embraces Different Degrees. 


The term order implies degrees, and, as used to de- 
signate the sacrament in question, it includes several 
degrees, which are usually reckoned seven in number, 
in the Catholic Church. Three of these are called 
sacred or greater orders, and four are termed minor 
orders. In the ascending scale they are thus named: 
Porter or Doorkeeper, Lector or Reader, Exorcist, Aco- 
_lyte, Sub-deacon, Deacon, and Priest. The last named 
is the summit of the scale, to which the others tend, 
and for the dignity and service of which they have 
been instituted. But the last named, while its genus 
is one, contains two species, distinct indeed, the one 
superior to the other; but the superior containing all 
that belongs to the inferior rank; these are the dis- 
tinct ranks in the hierarchy, of bishops and of priests, 
who with the ministers properly form the hierarchy, 
and are the three classes of sacred officers mentioned 
in the Scriptures, as constituted over the members of 
the church, for watching over them, ministering to 
them, and serving them. The definition of the church 
that there are seven sacraments, with their specific 
names, establishes the doctrine that Holy Order, how- 
ever numerous its degrees, is but one sacrament. And 
while the church has not defined, that in Holy Order 
‘there are only seven degrees, or that the priesthood 
might not be reached by fewer degrees, as appears to 
be the case with the Greeks, who only recognize four, 
yet from a very early period, we find the orders as . 
now numbered with us, given by writers and doctors, 
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and these seven are mentioned by the Council of Trent, 
as having been in use from the very beginning of the 
church with their appropriate names and ministra- 
tions.* The council gives the reason why these de- 
grees exist, saying: “‘ Whereas the ministry of so holy 
a priesthood is a divine thing; to the end it might be 
exercised in a more worthy manner, and with greater 
veneration, it was suitable that, in the most well-or- 
dered settlement of the church, there should be several 
and diverse orders of ministers, to minister to the 
priesthood, by virtue of their office.”+ These orders 
are not of equal rank, and are divided into greater and 
minor orders, as defined in canon ii, of this council. 
` Sub-deaconship is put last in the class of the greater 
or sacred orders, although not mentioned in the Scrip- 
tures, it being the more common opinion that this - 
order, and the four minor orders, were instituted by 
the church. But because of the obligation of celibacy, 
of the obligation to recite the Breviary, or the divine 
office, and of the more close relation in which this 
minister stands to the functions of the altar and sacri- 
fice, his order, with apparently good reasons, is by 
some regarded as having the sacramental value, since 
he would appear to need sacramental grace for the 
proper fulfilment of his sacred duties. | 
However, with respect to sub-deaconship, and the 
four minor orders, it is disputed among theologians 
whether or not they have the value of a sacrament. 
Many theologians think they are not sacraments. But 


* Sess. xxiii, chap. xi. ¢ Ibid. ch. xi. 
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the opinion which considers these as flowing by lawful 
development, as needed by the wants of the church, 
from the deaconship, which was instituted under di- 
vine direction, and as being parts thereof, and there- 
fore in some manner partaking of its sacramental value, 
seems to be in harmony with the sacredness of the 
offices, and sufficiently probable. The probability of 
their being sacramental is greater, the nearer such order 
is connected with the deaconship, which is its fountain. 
The church has made no definition on this point. 


Of the Order of Deacons. 


As to deaconship itself, there is a general agreement 
among Catholic theologians and doctors that it is a 
sacrament. It has all the requisites of a sacrament, 
viz.: First. The external rite, or imposition of hands 
with prayer, for thus were the first seven deacons or- 
dained, as seen in the Acts of the Apostles: “ And pray- 
ing, they imposed hands on them.” Secondly. In the 
ordination the bishop says: “ Receive the Holy Ghost,” 
&c., and by prayer invokes the’ Holy Ghost for. fitting 
them for their ministry, which would be useless words 
if grace be not thereby conferred. Thirdly. The Apos- 
tles thus ordained the deacons by direction from Christ, 
as testified by one who lived with them, St. Clement, 
Pope, who says: “The Apostles established bishops 
and deacons according to the order which they had 
received from Jesus Christ.”* And St. Ignatius, also 
of the apostolic age, and disciple of St. John, writes : 


* Ist Ep. adCor. St. Clem. 
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“ Respect the deacons as exercising their ministry after 
the order of God.”* The Council of Trent declares 
that the ministers or deacons belong to the hierarchy 
established by God.+ 

Though the belief that deaconship is a sacrament is 
so general that scarcely any theologians of note, ex- 
cept Durandus and Cajetan, are found denying it, yet 
it is not of faith, since the church has not expressly 
defined it, nor is it clearly manifest in the Scriptures, 
nor declared by tradition. Nevertheless, it appears 
certain that it is a sacrament, from the manner in which 
the Scriptures speak of the first deacons, and the quali- 
ties required in these ministers, and also from St. Paul, 
in his Epistle to the Philippians, first chapter, and in 
his First Epistle to Timothy, third chapter, exacting 
almost the same qualities and the same virtues of the 
deacons as he does of the priests or bishops. 

Although the occasion upon which the Apostles first 
chose deacons was the difficulty of serving the people 
at the tables, and these deacons were appointed to re- 
lieve and aid them in this, yet this temporal work was 
not the chief end of their ministry. For at the time 
of the repast,it was then customary also to offer the 
sacrifice and distribute the Holy Communion, and the 
chief functions of the deacons or ministers pertained 
to the holy sacrifice and communion, and to the in- 
struction and religious conduct of the people, although 
they had also charge of the administration of the tem- 
poral interests of the congregations. In the Scriptures 

* Ep. ad Smyrn. . t Sess. xxiii, can. vi. 
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we find that the first deacons preached the gospel and 
conferred baptism, as said of Stephen and Philip in the 
6th and 8th chapters of the Acts. The deacons, there- 
fore, were by the Apostles made sharers in the work 
of the ministry, and ordained for this by prayer and 
imposition of hands, and it is not to be supposed that 
the Apostles would have shared their ministry with 
them without particular instruction and authorization 
from Jesus Christ. Hence, we have seen that St. Cle- 
ment and St. Ignatius, who lived with them, declared 
that the Apostles did this by the order of Jesus Christ.* 
St. Polycarp, like Ignatius, a disciple of St. John the 
Apostle, says: “Deacons ought to be blameless as the 
ministers of Christ and of God, and not of men.”+ The 
same saint recommends Christians “to be subject to 
the priests and deacons, as to God and Christ.” When 
the Council of Trent declares that the whole hierarchy 
was established by God, and that this hierarchy con- 
sists of bishops, priests, and ministers, it seems to us 
that the fathers of this council not only judged that 
the order of deacons was of Divine institution, but also 
that it was an integral part of the sacrament which is 
termed “sacred ordination” or “order.” To be order, 
there must be in it more than one degree, and since 
the council gives three degrees for the hierarchy, it 
would appear to be also its sentiment, that these three 
degrees, at least, are portions of the one sacrament of 
order, or have, each of them, the value of a sacrament. 
The deacons are always, by the early writers and 


* Ignat. Ep. ad Smyrn. et ad Trallian. + Polyc. ad Philip. 
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fathers, numbered with the priests and bishops as per- 
taining to the ecclesiastical hierarchy. They rank 
next to the priests, and besides aiding in the ministry 
by preaching and baptizing, it is their office to serve 
the priest or bishop when offering the holy sacrifice. 


Of the Priesthood. 


The priesthood contains two ranks, which are spe- 
cies of the same genus, viz., bishops and priests, and, 
as constituted for the offering of sacrifice, it is one or- 
der; although in that order, as, under the ancient 
law, with the high priest and the rest of the priests 
serving for the sacrifices, there are two distinct ranks.* 
The Council of Trent says: “Sacrifice and priesthood 
are, by the ordinance of God, in suchwise conjoined as 
that both have existed in every law. Whereas, there- 
fore, in the New Testament, the Catholic Church has 
received, from the institution of Christ, the holy visi- 
ble sacrifice of the Eucharist, it must needs also be con- 
fessed that there is in that church a new, visible, and 
external priesthood, into which the old has been 
translated. And the sacred Scriptures show, and the 
tradition of the Catholic Church has always taught, 
that this priesthood was instituted by the same Lord 
our Saviour, and that to the Apostles, and their suc- 
cessors in the priesthood, was the power delivered of 


* Philo, in his Life of Moses, counts two degrees of the hicrarchy: 
t The priests, and those who were occupied in the service of the temple;”’ 
but places the high priest in the first rank and the others in the second.— 
Chardon, Hist. des Sacraments. 
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consecratıng, offering, and administering his body and 
blood, as also of forgiving and retaining sins.”* 

Speaking first of priests of the second rank, itis the 
unanimous belief of all Catholics that the priesthood is 
a sacrament. The Council of Trent pronounces ana- 
thema against “any one who saith that, by sacred or- 
dination, the Holy Ghost is not given, and that vainly, 
therefore, do the bishops say, Receive ye the Holy Ghost, 
or that a character is not imprinted by that ordina- 
tion; or that he who has once been a priest can again 
become a layman.’ = 

It is then of faith that the person who is ordained a 
priest receives divine grace and an indelible character 
by the rite of ordination, and consequently that this 
ordination isasacrament. Besides, no one who admits 
that there is in the new law such a sacrament as Holy 
Order, ever thinks of denying that it is found in the 
order of priests. 


Of Bishops. 

The pre-eminence of bishops over priests seems neyer 
to have been questioned in the church until the time 
of Aerius, who maintained that bishops and priests are 
of equal dignity and power, as we learn from St. Epi- 
phanius and St. Augustine, who, for this, condemn 
him as a heretic.t During three centuries and a half 
this superiority was not questioned. No Catholic can 
deny this superiority without also being guilty of here- 
sy, for the Council of Trent pronounces anathema 


* Sess. xxiii, ch. i. t Ibid. can. iv. 
t Epiph. Heresi, 75, n. 8. St. Aug. de Haresi, cap. liii. 
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against “any one who saith that bishops are not supe- 
rior to priests; or that they have not the power of con- 
firming and ordaining; or that the power they possess 
is common to them and to priests.”"* Itis then of faith, 
that they are by divine institution superior to priests, 
and are invested with powers which priests have not, 
and can perform certain sacred functions, such as con- 
ferring ordination and administering confirmation, and 
performing many other things which priests are not 
competent to do, simply as priests. For the council 
says: ‘ Wherefore the Holy Synod declares that, be- 
sides the other ecclesiastical degrees, bishops who have 
succeeded to the place of the Apostles, principally be- 
long to this hierarchical order; that they are placed, as- 
the Apostle says, by the’ Holy Ghost, to rule the church 
of God; that they are superior to priests ; administer 
the sacrament of confirmation; ordain the ministers 
of the church; and that they can perform very many 
other things; over which functions others of an in- 
ferior order have no power.” +} 

The council has declared that the hierarchy is con- 
stituted by God, and that bishops principally belong 
to it, and therefore are superior by divine law to the 
other members of it, who are the priests and ministers. 

Throughout the history of the church, we find that 
the bishops are spoken of as the successors of the ` 
Apostles, and the priests as the successors of the sev- 
enty-two disciples. The Apostles were evidently con- 
stituted by Jesus Christ in a rank superior to the dis- 


* Sess. xxiii, can. vii. + Ibid. ch. iv. 
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ciples. He chose twelve of the disciples to make them 
apostles. He retained them with him, and instructed 
them thoroughly. To them he said, “As my Father 
hath sent me, I send you.” St. Peter understood the dif- 
ference of rank, when he proposed, after the treachery 
of: Judas, to invoke the Holy Ghost to know which of 
the disciples should be selected to supply his place in 
the ministry and in the apostleship, and Mathias was 
accordingly chosen. Had the disciples been equal with 
the Apostles there would have been no need of an ap- 
peal to the Holy Ghost to number Mathias with them. 
The successors of the Apostles must therefore be held 
as superior to the successors of the disciples, just as the 
Apostles were superior to the disciples, by the appoint- 
ment of Jesus Christ. St. Paul indicates this supe- 
riority when he writes to Timothy: “ Against a priest 
receive not an accusation, but under two or three wit- 
nesses.“ To be thus the judge of the priests, the rank 
of Timothy must have been higher; and we learn from 
tradition that Timothy had been ordained bishop. St. 
Paul manifests the same fact, when writing to Titus he 
says: “ For this cause I left thee in Crete, that thou 
should set in order (regulate) the things that are want- 
ing, and shouldst ordain priests in every city, as I also 
appointed thee.”+ Titus was appointed and ordained 
- bishop, and had the authority to regulate everything 
concerning religion, and to ordain priests, or even 
bishops also. The disciples were accustomed to make 
converts and to baptize them, but the Apostles had to 


* 1 Tim. 5: 19. | ¢ Tit. 1:6 
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visit the different places in order to give the sacrament 
of confirmation to these new Christians, which shows 
that while exercising certain functions of the ministry 
there were other functions which these disciples could 
not perform in behalf of their converts. We may say 
that St. Ignatius, Bishop of Antioch, is among the best 
of witnesses, as he lived in Apostolic times, and he 
thus writes to the faithful of Magnesia: ‘ The bishop, 
being in the first rank, holds the place of God, the 
priests represent the senate of the Apostles, and the 
ministry of Jesus Christ is confided to the deacons.”* 
: St. Clement, contemporary with St. Peter, calls the 
bishop “the sovereign priest,’ and says that “he has 
duties peculiar to himself; that the priests also have 
their place assigned, and the Levites (deacons) have 
also their ministry.” Tertullian calls the bishop by 
the same name of sovereign priest. ‘ Therefore,” 
writes St. Augustine, “is the higher place set for 
bishops, that they may superintend, and as it were 
guard the people, for what in Greek is called Episcopos, 
in Latin is interpreted superintendent, because he 
superintends.” $ 

The question is asked by theologians whether the 
rite for ordaining bishops is a sacrament distinct from 
that of the priesthood, and doctors of note are to be 
found on both sides of this question. Some have main- 
tained that it is not a different sacrament, and does not 
imprint a peculiar character, but only confers a more 


* St. Ign. ad Magnesianos, n. 6. t Tert. lib. de Bapt. c. xvii. 
¢ Aug. in Psalm 126. 
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ample power; others of equal learning and name teach 
that it is a sacrament of the same genus, but of a dis- 
tinct species, and besides conferring its proper power, 
imprints a new character. Again, some attempt to 
defend a sort of middle ground, and call it an exten- 
sion of the order of priesthood, which is in the priests 
in a more limited manner, and in bishops in its pleni- 
tude, and that the characters are not fully distinct, nor 
yet one and the same, but having the difference that 
exists between the inchoate and the perfect. It appears 
to be the more commonly received teaching with Bel- 
larmine and all more recent theologians, that the ordi- 
nation of bishops is a sacrament distinct from the priest- 
hood. Bellarmine declares that this is asserted by all 
the ancient fathers, and most of the canonists, and to 
him appears to be most certain. In this ordination are 
found all the requisites of a sacrament, the external 
rite, the bestowal of grace, and divine institution. As 
the Apostles ordained by Jesus Christ were bishops, so 
did they ordain as bishops Timothy, Titus, and many 
= others, whom they placed over the different churches. 
The passages of Scripture which refer to ordination by 
the imposition of hands mostly refer to the ordination 
of bishops, and hence if those texts prove a sacrament 
of Order, as we must admit, they are also a proof that 
episcopal ordination is a sacrament. And it also im- 
prints a character, since it is never reiterated, and the 
character endures like that of the priest, and it makes © 
the person fit to perform functions, such as conferring 
sacred orders and confirmation, which would be null 
if performed by one who had not been ordained 
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bishop. Therefore a bishop receives his character as 
such and special spiritual powers from his ordination. 
As the bishop has to administer two sacraments besides 
those intrusted to the priests, and has a high responsi- 
bility and important duties peculiar to his office, it 
would seem that he needs also a special sacramental 
grace to enable him worthily to perform the functions 
of his office. Moreover the inauguration of the bishop, 
or his ordination, takes place with most solemn and 
significant ceremonies, and his rank is granted to him 
with imposition of hands and invocation of the Holy 
Ghost, just as the deaconship and priesthood are con- 
ferred, and as these are held to be sacraments, so 
should his ordination also be held to be a sacrament.. 
Order being a sacrament, and requiring degrees, each 
of which is sacramental, and there being three degrees 
in the hierarchy as defined by the church, it must be 
that the principal of these three is a sacrament as well 
as the two others. 

Nor will it be a fair objection to say that if Episco- 
pacy be admitted to be a sacrament it would be neces- 
sary to hold Orders as eight in number instead of seven, 
since we have already seen that the order of the priest- 
hood is but one as to its genus, but has in it two classes 
of priests, or two species. As Bellarmine replies to 
this objection, we give his answer: “ Orders are taken 
from their relation to the Eucharist, and since the 
highest power concerning the Eucharist is that of con- 
secrating or making it, therefore the first order is the 
sacerdotal, that is, the order of those who can conse- 
crate the Eucharist ; nor can any order superior to this, 
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or greater, be imagined. However, because bishops and 
priests partake of this power in a different manner, 
there are thence two species of priests. Priests in con- 
secrating the Eucharist, at least as to the use of their 
power, depend on the bishops, who can interdict them 
from consecrating, or suspend them for a time, or com- 
mand them to celebrate in such a place, in such a man- 
ner, at such a time. Moreover, priests do not so pos- 
sess this power that they can communicate it to others; . 
but bishops both have it, and can communicate it to 
others.”* 7 

~ As the person, who is ordained bishop, must of ne- 
cessity have first been ordained priest, he will have 
the character of bishop in addition to that of priest, 
and if in this his character may be said to be greater, 
it is only because it gives him a power extending to 
other things, above what he has from his character of _ 
priest. But the character itself, given in episcopal — 
ordination, when compared with the character before 
given to him as priest is not greater, since it is ad- 
mitted that the character or quality of priest as a 
power to consecrate the Eucharist is in itself the 
greatest and most excellent that can be conferred. 
The superiority of the bishop arises from his having 
this latter, and, in addition to it, the character and 
power for other things conferred by episcopal ordi- 
nation. | 


* De Sacram. Ord., lib. i, cap. vi. 
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Of the First Tonsure, and of the Four Minor Orders, 
or the Four Degrees which conduct to the Sacred or 
Greater Orders, 


The candidate for the priesthood is initiated into 
the ranks of the clergy by a ceremony, which is called 
the First Tonsure. It is thus named, because it is the 
first cutting of the hair, in the form of a crown pecu- 
liar to clerics, solemnly made by the bishop, and the 
crown must be afterwards kept thus cut, as the mem- 
bers of the clergy for a long time, and nearly every- 
where, were required thus to wear it constantly. Most 
theologians have considered this rite as an ancient ec- 
clesiastical ceremony, while some have esteemed it to 
be something more, and given to it an inferior rank 
among the minor orders. The Council of Trent, in 
separating it from the orders, shows us that it is not 
to be reckoned one of them. With it, the bishop gives 
to the candidate the surplice or ecclesiastical dress, to 
indicate “the putting off of the old, and the clothing 
with the new man,” but imparts no spiritual powers. 
It is a sort of preparation and noviceship for orders, 
in which persons are to strive to render themselves 
worthy to be elevated to the rank of ministers. Hence 
it ought to be conferred only on such as have this in- 
tention. Whatever was the time and manner of its 
origin, it is customary in the church for all who aspire 
to orders, to commence with this ceremony.. The 
second General Council of Nice speaks of it as a thing 
received in the church, and some writers date its origin 
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in the times of the Apostles.* The tonsured are re- 
quired to wear the clerical dress, and to conform their 
lives to the state to which they aspire. They enjoyed 
also several of the privileges belonging to the clergy 
in former times. To be initiated with the tonsure, the 
church requires the candidate to have already received 
confirmation, to know how to read and write, to be 
instructed in the rudiments of the faith, and that there 
should be a probable hope that he designs, in choosing 
this state, to render to God faithful service.+ 

The first of the minor orders conferred is that of 
Porter, or Doorkeeper. The name explains the office. 
The Porter should open and close the doors of the tem- 
ple, exclude those whom the church does not wish to 
admit to be present at the worship, keep the deposits 
made by the faithful, and the sacred vestments, &c. 
The bishop, in conferring this order, gives the keys to 
be successively touched by the person ordained, say- 
ing: “So act as being to render to God an account for 
the things which are kept under these keys.” 

The Lector had to read to the people the things 
which the bishop was about to explain, to sing the 
lessons in the public office, to bless the bread and new 
' fruit; to teach the catechism to children and catechu- 
mens. The bishop confers this order by delivering 
the book from which the readings are to be made, say- 
ing: “ Receive, and be reporters of God’s word; if 
faithfully and usefully you fulfil the duties of your 


* St. Greg. of Tours,-de Glor. Martyr, lib. i, cap. xxvii. 
¢ Sess. xxiii, ch. iv. 
t Counc. Carthage iv, can. ix, held in 898. 
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office, you shall have part with those who, from the 
beginning, have dispensed well the word of God.’”* 

The Exorcist, as the name imports, had to read the 
exorcisms or solemn adjurations of the church. ‘These 
exorcisms are of three kinds, and directed against the 
evil spirits: Ist, concerning bodies which the devil 
has possessed; 2d, concerning souls subjected to the 
devil’s empire by sin, and especially by original sin; 
8d, concerning inanimate things, which evil spirits 
may use to the injury of men. It is the office of the 
Exorcist, Ist, by invocation of the name of God, by 
imposition of hands, and by the prescribed exorcisms 
of the church, to expel evil spirits from the bodies of 
the baptized and of catechumens. 2d. To prepare the 
things necessary for the blessing of the lustral, or holy 
water. 3d. To assist the bishop or priest when per- 
forming exorcisms. 4th. To accompany the priest 
with the vase of holy water when he sprinkles the 
people with it. In ordaining the Exorcist, the bishop 
delivers to him the book, in which the exorcisms are 
written, or the missal or pontifical, saying: “ Receive 
and commit to memory, and have power to impose 
hands upon the possessed, whether they be baptized 
or catechumens.”+ In our times, exorcisms are re- 
served to the priests, and even these cannot use the 
first class of them, without special permission of the 
bishop, as natural infirmities might be taken for dia- 
bolical possessions, and the ceremonies of the church 
be subjected to the ridicule of her enemies. 


* Counc. Carth. iy, can. yiii, and Pontifical. | ț Ibid., can. vii. 
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The Acolyte is an officer appointed to assist the sub- 
deacon and deacon in the solemnity of the Mass, to 
light and carry the candles, to answer at Mass, to serve 
the wine and water, &c. The bishop, in ordaining 
him, presents him a candlestick with an unlighted can- 
dle in it, and says: “ Receive the candlestick with the 
candle, that you may know you are to serve for in- 
flaming the lights of the church, in the name of the 
Lord.” He likewise delivers to him the plate with the 
empty cruets for the wine and water, saying: “ Re- 
ceive the little pitcher for bringing wine and water for 
the Eucharist of the blood of Christ, in the name of 
the Lord.”* l 

_ These orders, as named, conduct the candidate to 
sub-deaconship, which has been ranked among the 
‘greater, or sacred orders, since the time of Pope Inno- 
cent III, in the end of the twelfth century, although, 
from the first ages of the church, it was also conferred, 
but commonly ranked among the minor orders. Ac- 
cording to the declaration of Pope Eugene IV, in his 
decree to the Armenians, it is conferred by the de- 
livery to the candidate of the empty chalice covered 
by the patena, likewise vacant, the bishop saying to 
-him: “ See whose ministry is delivered to you; there- 
fore I admonish you that you so conduct yourself, that 
you may be able to please God;” and afterwards he 
says the prayer which follows in the Roman pontifical. 
The person ordained is required also to touch the little 
cruets, filled with wine and water, handed to him by 


* Counc. Carth. iv, can. vi. 
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- the archdeacon; then the book of the epistles is pre- 
sented to him by the bishop, who also invests him with 
the maniple and the tunic, saying the words corres- 
ponding as prescribed in the pontifical, The touching 
of the cruets, the presenting of the epistles, and the 
vesting, are not considered to pertain to the essence of 
this sacred rite. The name sub-deacon indicates that 
he is to assist the deacon at the altar. It is his office 
to bring the chalice to the altar, and the wine and 
water, of which last he pours a small portion into the 
chalice before the offertory. He also chants the epis- 
tle; holds the patena elevated during the first part of 
the Lord’s prayer; carries the kiss of peace to the 
choir; purifies and covers the chalice; carries the 
cross in processions; and attends to the washing of 
the purificatories and corporals, or sacred linens used 
for the sacrifice. | 

It is required by the church that those whom she 
promotes to the priesthood should have received the 
first tonsure, and have passed through all these orders, 
before receiving the hierarchical orders. To skip any 
of them is called an ordination per saltum. As they 
are independent, the order would be conferred, but the 
act is irregular; if a higher order be received before 
the lower, the person is suspended from the use of his 
order, and the order omitted is required to be supplied 
before he will be permitted to act. If a person were 
ordained bishop without having been ordained priest, 
his ordination, by theologians, is declared null, as the 
priesthood is indispensably necessary in the bishop, 
whether episcopacy be considered as its extension or as 
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a distinct sacrament. The church prohibits any ordi- 
nation per saltum ; but some canonists maintain that 
the laws imposing suspension and penalties on those 
thus ordained, are to be strictly interpreted concerning 
the sacred orders only, and not extended to the minor 
orders. 

St. Thomas Aquinas gives the following reason for 
this division of orders. He says: “The distinction of 
orders is taken from their relation to the Eucharist, 
because the power of the order is given either to con- 
secrate the body and blood of Jesus Christ, or to ex- 
ercise some ministry which regards this consecration. 
The priesthood is established for this first function ; 
and for this it is that priests, in their ordination, re- 
ceive the power to consecrate the body and blood of 
Jesus Christ. The functions of the other ministers re- 
gard either the body of Jesus Christ, or those who are 
to receive it. The deacon, sub-deacon, and acolyte, in 
some manner co-operate to the sacrament of. the Eu- 
charist, the deacon in distributing it, the sub-deacon 
in preparing, in the sacred vases, the matter which is 
to be changed into the body and blood of Jesus Christ, 
the acolyte in preparing this matter in the vessels not 
consecrated. The other orders are instituted to pre- 
pare those who are to receive the Eucharist, if they 
are impure or unclean. Now, persons can be so in 
three ways: some are infidels, who, consequently, are 
unworthy to assist at the celebration of the holy mys- 
teries, and to be present in the assembly of the faith- 
ful, and it is the office of the doorkeeper to remove 
them. Others are catechtimens, who desire to be in- 
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structed, that they may render themselves worthy to 
partake of the sacrament of our altars; the lectors are 
established to dispose them for this by their instruc- 
tions. Finally, there are persons possessed, who can- 
not be admitted to holy communion; the exorcists 
have been instituted to deliver these from the evil 
spirit, that they may be capable to be received at the 
Holy Table.’* 


Of the Matter and Form of the Sacrament of Order. 

In conferring orders, the pontifical is to be followed, 
which presents both the matter and form. But as ac- 
cidental omissions, or such as might be made arbitra- 
rily, may take place, theologians discuss the question 
as to what is the essential matter and form of this sa- 
crament, and differ from each other about it. Some 
consider the imposition of hands as the only essential 
matter for the deaconship, priesthood, and episcopacy, 
and the prayer which accompanies this ceremony, as 
the only sacramental form. Others add to this the 
presentation of the instruments, with which the sacred 
functions are to be performed, and the words used by 
the bishop in presenting them. Some say that as this 
presentation necessarily includes an imposition of 
hands, it is the essential act of the sacred rite. 

As the Scriptures plainly indicate the imposition of 
hands for ordaining bishops, priests, and deacons, and 
as the fathers speak of the sacrament by this name of 
imposition of hands, it is certain that this rite, with 
the prayers or words corresponding, is essential. In- 


* St. Thom. Supple. 3 par. q. 37, A. 2. 
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deed, the Council of Trent, declaring who is the min- 
ister of the sacrament of Extreme Unction, expressly 
says that it is “ bishops, or priests ordained by the im- 
position of hands.” Neither the Scriptures, the coun- 
cils, nor the fathers of the first ages refer to the pre- 
sentation of the instruments, and the Greek Church, 
whose ordinations are admitted by the Catholic Church, 
and in which orders are conferred by the rite of impo- 
sition of hands, does not employ the presentation of the 
instruments. Hence those,who consider the imposi- 
tion of hands and the corresponding words as all that 
pertains to the essence, are most probably correct. The 
decree of Pope Eugene IV to the Armenians mentions 
the presentation of the instruments as the matter of 
the sacrament of Order; but theologians state that the 
Pope was endeavoring to induce the Orientals to adopt 
this rite in ordination, and therefore insisted on this 
particularly, being silent about “the imposition of 
hands,” which was practiced alike by both churches, 
and also is found so clearly laid down in the Scriptures, 
that there was no question about it. Besides, he held, 
as is also done by all in the present time, that the rite 
pertaining to the instruments, is an integral part of 
ordination. For the church has certainly received 
from Jesus Christ the power to determine what shall 
be used as pertaining to the integrity of the matter of 
the sacraments, though the matter thereof, at least in 
a general way, was indicated by the Author of the sa- 
craments, and the church does not claim to have the 
right to change what affects the substance of the 
matter. 
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A scrupulous attention to the observance of the rites 
prescribed for these ordinations removes all danger of 
any practical difficulty regarding them. 

For sub-deaconship and the minor orders, there can 
be no difficulty as respects the matter and form, if, as 
is commonly held, they are of ecclesiastical institution. 
In sub-deaconship there is no imposition of hands, but 
a presentation of the empty chalice and patena, with 
the prescribed form of words. We have already seen 
how the minor orders and tonsure are conferred. 


Of the Effects of the Sacrament of Order. 


The effects of the sacrament of Order are: First. 
Grace. Secondly. A mark or character; and, Thirdly. 
Power for performing the ecclesiastical offices appro- 
priate to each order. And first, grace is bestowed. 
The Council of Trent settles this doctrine by declaring 
anathema against any one who denies “ that the Holy. 
Ghost is given by sacred ordination.” In the first 
days of the church, the charismata, or graces for. the 
benefit of others, as miracles, prophecy, the gift of 
tongues, &c., attended this sacrament as well as con- 
firmation, but not as attached permanently to the rites, 
but, by the providence of God, given as long as needed 
to establish the church and to convert the world. But 
sanctifying grace was attached permanently to these 
rites; and, by the imposition of hands, the ordained 
receive grace to augment their holiness, and sacramen- 
tal grace to render them more fitted to exercise the 
holy functions of their office. To this grace St. Paul 
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referred, when, writing to Timothy, he tells him, as we | 
have before cited, “to excite within himself the grace 
he had received by prophecy, and by the imposition 
of the hands of the priesthood.” This grace, unless 
where an obstacle of some kind prevents, is, by ordi- 
nation, made habitual in the soul, and gives a right to 
the ordained person to the actual graces necessary for 
the proper end of this’ sacrament, viz., for the observ- 
ance of the clerical vow, for the keeping of the laws of 
the church, and for the worthy administration of the 
sacred functions. It is not instituted for conferring 
what is termed the frst grace, in order to make a sin- 
ner just, but the second grace, to make one already 
just still more so; and yet it is held that it may, 
under certain circumstances, act in an extraordinary 
manner,.and, as it is termed per accidens, sometimes 
confer the first grace. As, for instance, where a per- 
son was ordained in good faith, thinking himself in the 
state of grace, but really not so from some defect on 
his part, of which he was no longer conscious. Though 
the sacrament of Order confers grace from the force of 
the rite administered, ex opere operato, yet the sacra- 
mental grace given,varies in degree according to the 
order conferred, and to the more or less perfect dispo- 
sitions of the person ordained. The want of suitable 
dispositions may diminish, or altogether obstruct the 
access of the sacramental grace. 

2d. Of the Character. In speaking of the sacra- 
ments in general, we have seen that three of them im- 
print a character on the soul. Of these three Order is 
one. Like baptism and confirmation, it impresses 
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upon the soul a certain spiritual and ineffaceable sign. 


This is of faith, as read in the Council of Trent.* The 


fact that the church has ever studiously refrained from 
the reiteration of orders which were conferred by a 
valid rite, and by one recognized as capable to ad- 
minister orders, is evidence that this has always been 
the faith of the church. Even orders conferred by 
heretical, stmoniacal, or schismatical bishops, are not | 
reiterated for those converted to the unity of the 
church, as may be established. from testimonies from 


` St. Jerome, St. Augustine, St. Leo, St. Gregory the 


Great, and by decrees of councils, such as of Carthage, 
in 397; the General Council of Ephesus, in 431; the 
third General Council of Constantinople, in 680; and 
from Papal decrees and constitutions. If clerical con- 
verts from the Anglican church are ordained, it is be- 
cause Anglican orders are not recognized as valid, 
since it is uncertain whether Barlow, the consecrator 
of Archbishop Parker, from whom they all flow, ever 
was himself ordained bishop, and certain that Parker 
if ordained was ordained with the ordinal of Edward 
VI, which is held to be an insufficient rite, and one 
which the Church of England recognized to be insuf- 
ficient, by changing it for another, and hence it has 
become an impossibility to establish the validity of 
Anglican ordinations. 

The character or mark is conferred upon those 
rightly ordained, however bad their dispositions, if 
they publicly present themselves, showing the inten- 


* Sess. vii, can. ix, of the sacraments in general; and of Order in par- 
ticular, sess. xxiii, can. iv. 
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tion to be ordained. Their dispositions, being bad, 
will prevent their receiving the sacramental grace, but 
not the character which associates them with the 
priesthood of Jesus Christ. They will be in mortal 
sin, and most unworthy, but still forever marked with 
this sign upon the soul, as has ever been held in the 
church. Hence, as there is a prohibition to reiterate 
baptism and confirmation, so also is there a law 
against reiterating orders, and the church extends 


this prohibition to all the orders, minor as well as . 


greater, and even to the ceremony of the First Tonsure, 
although those theologians who do not admit sub- 
deaconship and the lesser orders to be really of the 
value of the sacrament of Order, restrict the sign and 
character to the three hierarchical ranks of episcopacy, 
priesthood, and deaconship. Yet as the other orders 
carry with them a special consecration to certain sacred 
functions and fixed offices in the church, they are not 
allowed. to be reiterated. The persons have conse- 
crated themselves to God and to the service of the 
church, and the church,in ordaining them, has marked 
and designated them as permanently fitted to discharge 
the sacred functions annexed to each order, and while 
they live they remain thus capable, even though no 
sign be thereby fixed upon the soul,as takes place in 
those ranks which are recognized to be parts of the 
sacrament of Order 

3d. Of the Power conferred. In holy order,for the 
priesthood,a third effect accompanies the character, and 
is usually considered as the same effect with it; this is 
a double spiritual power, first to consecrate, offer, and 
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distribute the body and blood of Jesus Christ in the 
Eucharist, and secondly, to remit and retain the sins 
of men; the first having reference to the natural body 
of Jesus Christ, and the last to his mystic body, the 
church. The first is termed the power of Order, the 
last the power of Jurisdiction. 

Jurisdiction,in its general scope, regards the exter- 
nal government of the church,as well as the interior 
tribunal of conscience. The faithful are constituted 
into a society, over which their pastors are placed to 
govern and direct them, and for their union laws are 
necessary, otherwise all would be disorder and confu- 
sion. They are commanded to obey their pastors, who 
-= are to watch over them, and to give an account of their 
souls.* Hence to these pastors the power of Juris- 
diction is indispensable. But the power of Order is 
equally necessary, because they can do nothing in the 
affair of salvation without Christ, who in his eternal 
priesthood has placed the altar of sacrifice in the midst- 
of the people, and on it himself as the victim of which — 
they are to partake when offered to God for them ; and 
therefore he has intrusted to those whom he has made 
his priests, power over his body and blood, that they. 
may, distribute them as food to nourish the souls of 
men, and make Christ live in them. The holy Scrip- 
tures declare this twofold power. Tradition has con- 
tinued to teach it and the church to believe it.+ 

The power of Order was given to the Apostles when 
Jesus Christ at his last supper said to them, “ Do this 


* Heb. 18: 17. t Counc. Trent, sess. xxiii, can. i. 
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for a commemoration of me.” He then ordained them. 
After his resurrection, he conferred on them the power 
of Jurisdiction, when breathing on them he said : “ Re- 
ceive ye the Holy Ghost; whose sins you shall forgive, 
they are forgiven them; and whose sins you shall re- 
tain, they are retained.’* 

In more general terms, conferring the power “to 
bind and loose on earth,” and promising that the same 
should be ratified in heaven, and declaring them his 
representatives; “he who hears you hears me,” he con- 
stituted them rulers of his church ; but by giving “the 
keys” to Peter only, he subjected all to one, and con- 
stituted the power of Jurisdiction in unity of exercise, 
so that there should be “one household of the faith,” 
“one sheepfold,’ “one chuwch of God,” and that all 
the extraordinary powers conferred should be used for 
the edification and prosperity of the “one body of 
- Christ.” Hence we are to understand : 

First. That priests in their ordination receive the 
power to consecrate the body and blood of Jesus 
Christ, and that this power is so proper to priests 
that it belongs to bishops only because they are 
priests. 

Secondly. That although priests in their ordination 
receive the power to remit sins, the priesthood does not 
properly give the power of Jurisdiction as to the right 
of exercising it, since there is needed an assignment of 
subjects for its exercise, which is to be made by the 
bishop. | | 


* John 20: 22, 28. 
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Thirdly. That bishops in their consecration receive 
a power of Order and a power of Jurisdiction.* 

Fourthly. That the power of Jurisdiction belongs 
primarily and originally to bishops, as having received 
it from the Holy Ghost, by whom they are placed over 
the flock of Jesus Christ to rule and govern it as his 
vicars.T 

The bishops, who hold the first rank in the hier- 
archy, and are successors of the Apostles, receive the 
power of Jurisdiction in an eminent manner, so as to 
be able to communicate it to priests, who are subordi- 
nate to them, and who receive this power indeed as it 
is contained in their character of priest, but not as it 
is to be exercised for the people, until the ruler of the 
flock, or chief pastor, has given them authority to do 
so, and assigned to them subjects to whom they are to 
devote their ministry. | 

This is by all theologians recognized, whether they 
consider that episcopal ordination gives to the person 
ordained a character distinct from that of the priest- 
hood, or think it only an extension and perfection of 
the same order, with extension of character and powers. 
They are required to believe that the power of Order 
is not the same in the priests and bishops, nor the 
power of. Jurisdiction the same, but that bishops pos- 
sess these in a more eminent degree, and can perform 
functions for which the episcopal dignity is so essen- 


* The power of Jurisdiction in bishops is to be exercised under the au- 
thority of the Pope, the successor of St. Peter, who has charge of the 
whole flock of Christ. John 21 : 15-17. 


+ Acta 20 : 28. 
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tially necessary, that priests can in nowise perform 


them validly. 


Of the Minister of the Sacrament of Order. 


It is of faith, that bishops are superior to priests; 
that they have the power to administer confirmation 
and confer orders; and that this power is not common 
to them with priests, but belongs to them properly. 
The bishops then only are the ministers of Holy Order. 
This doctrine is sustained by the holy Scriptures, in 
which we behold persons ordained only by the Apos- 
tles, or by such as the Apostles had ordained bishops. 
The Apostles imposed hands on the deacons. They 
also ordained Paul and Barnabas bishops. These in 
turn ordained priests in the churches. Paul ordained 
Timothy, as he declares himself. To Timothy and 
_ Titus, as bishops, he gave instructions regarding the 
choice of persons upon whom they should “impose 
hands” to ordain them as bishops, priests, and deacons. 


It is also clear, from the apostolical constitutions, from . 


ancient councils, and from the fathers and doctors of 
the church in every age, and from the unvaried prac- 
tice both of the Latin and Greek church, that only 
bishops are recognized as having the power to confer 
Holy Order for the three hierarchical ranks of episco- 
pacy, priesthood, and deaconship. There is not the 
least doubt of this, and even those who during the first 
ages, for some heresy left the church, have shown their 
recognition of this faith, by endeavoring always to have 
their ministers ordained by those who were known to 
be bishops. And where attempts were made, by those 
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not bishops, to confer these orders, the reclamation 
against such ordination was loud and general. 

For sub-deaconship and the minor orders, the church 
has not, in all cases, required that the one ordaining 
should have the episcopal character. The Pope can 
authorize a simple priest to confer these orders, and 
he actually gives this power to mitred abbots, who 
are but simple priests, though they are permitted to 
use most of the ornaments which indicate the episco- 
pal character. Yet it is the custom to receive these 
orders from bishops only. 


Of the Subject who is to Receive the Sacrament of 
Order—The Conditions Required. 


To expose all the qualities which the church desires 
to find in those associated to the priesthood, and all 
the regulations she has made to inspire reverence for 
their high dignity and its sacred offices, would require 
a volume. In speaking therefore of the subject, or 
person to receive this sacrament, we can only mention 
a few general points. This sacrament requires some 
conditions for its valid, and others for its licit adminis- 
tration. 

Ist. It is recognized that only men are the fit sub- 
jects for this sacrament. 

2d. That women are, by divine law, held incapable 
to receive it. 

3d. That for its vara a person must have been 
baptized. 

4th. That he was not plainly and absolutely un- 
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willing to be ordained. In the early period of the 
church, persons who had no thought to be ordained, 
were chosen by the people, and reluctantly suffered 
themselves to be ordained. They yielded to the anxiety 
~ and urgency of the people, and gave a passive consent, 
which was sufficient. The common opinion is that an 
ordination conferred on one absolutely unwilling would 
be null. Theologians have differed about the ques- 
tion, whether infants could receive this sacrament and 
would be validly ordained. Some say such ordination 
would be valid, others declare it null. Even if sup- 
posed valid as to the character, certainly, the obliga- 
tions, which go with it for adults, could not be bind- 
ing, as they were not freely assumed.* 

Sth. Persons ordained must have the use of reason; 
hence those destitute of reason, or the inebriated, would 
not be ordained, as most commonly held. 

For a licit ordination, the church by precept requires 
that the person shall have received confirmation, and 
this she even requires before the First Tonsure is 
given. She also requires the following conditions : 

1. A divine vocation, as far as.can be judged Dy | the 
positive and negative signs thereof. 

2. A right intention, and not merely worldly motives. 

3. Proved sanctity, or the qualities as set forth by 
St. Paul as necessary for the deacon, priest, and bishop. 

4. Competent science, which is different for different 
orders. 

5. Legitimate age, which is less for the First Ton- 


* Benedict XIV, on the Cophtic Rites. 
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sure and minor orders, but for sub-deaconship, the 
twenty-second year; for deaconship, the twenty-third ; 
for priesthood, the twenty-fifth; and for bishops the 
end of the thirtieth year of age. 

6. A. becoming locality, generally the cathedral church, 
though custom allows the bishop to use his own chapel, 
or some other church or chapel. 

7. The appointed time. The greater orders;-by pre- 
cept, are to be conferred on the Saturday of the quar- 
ter tenses, or ember days, and during Mass. The 
bishop, who ordains, is also to celebrate the Mass for | 
the lawfulness of the ordination, though the ordination 
would be valid if a different bishop celebrated. This 
law as to the time admits of dispensation. The Ton- 
sure can be given at any time, hour, and place, as de- 
clared in-the pontifical. Bishops are ordained on Sun- 
days, or on the feast of an Apostle, and, by concession 
of the Papal indult, on any festival day. 

8. The observance of the Interstices, or intervals of 
time which by law should occur between the orders. 
For the minor orders it is not customary now to ob- 
serve an interval, but commonly they are conferred on 
the same day. There is a strict law prohibiting from 
conferring or receiving on the same day two of the 
sacred orders. 

9: A required title, or the evidence that the person 
has sufficient provision for a decent support, according 
to the rank of his order. In the first days of the 
church, persons ordained were assigned to particular . 
churches, which they had to PERE S and thence to de- 
rive their support. oes 
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10. An ordination by degrees, and not per saltum or 
skipping. Such an ordination, except in case of one 
ordained bishop without having been ordained priest, 
or the conferring of a particular order without the one 
preceding having been given, was held to be valid, be- 
cause each order is independent, but it was not licit; 
and to give or receive them thus intentionally, is held 
a grievoys sin; and the church inflicts penalties on the 
ordainer and ordained, and requires the omission to be 
supplied. To ordain any one bishop, who has not been 
ordained priegt first, is to perform a null and invalid rite. 

Lastly. The church requires immunity from, what she 
terms, irregularities. Irregularity is derived from re- 
gula, or rule, and that which is without rule, or against 
rule, is termed irregular. As her ministers have to 
edify the people by the regularity of their ‘conduct, 
the church has enacted laws and pfescribed rules for 
those who seek promotion to the orders of the minis- 
try. She has deduced most of these rules from the 
Epistles of St. Paul to Timothy and Titus, where he 
instructs them as to the qualities of the persons to be 
ordained. [Irregularity is a canonical impediment, 
which renders a person unsuited to be promoted. to 


- orders, or to exercise the functions of them, if he have 


been already ordained. He is made unsuited for ordi- 
nation, but not incapable of being ordained, by irregu- 
larity, and hence the irregularity does not annul the 
ordination. It is a prohibition by the church to re- 
ceive or exercise orders. To be ordained, or to exer- 
cise the order already received, while under an irregu- 
larity, is held to be a mortal sin. 
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Irregularities are divided into two kinds, those aris- 
ing from defect, and those coming from fault or crime. 
The defects which induce irregularity are nine in num- 
ber. First defect, of birth; second, of intellect; third, 
defect of the body; fourth, of age; fifth, of liberty ; 
sixth, defect arising from obligation to the state or in- 
dividuals, by way of indebtedness; seventh, defect of 
reputation ; eighth, of bigamy ;* ninth, of meekness. 
With the exception of defect of reputation, any of them 
may be supposed to exist without fault. 

The crimes which render a person irregular, in the 
present discipline of the church, are: First. Heresy 
and apostacy. Second. Homicide and mutilation. 
Third. The violation of censures. Fourth. The non- - 
canonical reception of any sacred order. Fifth. An 
illicit exercise of the functions of any order by those 
who have not received the orders. Sixth. The reite- 
ration of the sacrament of Baptism; and, finally, all 
those things which, by law or in fact, make a person 
infamous. 

Let this suffice with respect to the sacrament of 
Holy Order. In the next chapter we shall consider a 
point in the discipline of the church, with respect to 
her ministers, in order to render them more worthy and 

efficient in the performance of their sacred functions. 


* Having been married twice is the bigamy referred t8 here. Simulta- 
neous bigamy would be worse than an irregularity. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 


OF CELIBACY-—~IT IS AN OBLIGATION FOB THE CLERGY-~IT ISA 
‘MORE EXCELLENT AND HOLY STATE THAN THAT OF MATRI- 
MONY. 


TuE church strictly imposes on all whom she admits 
to sacred orders the obligation of celibacy, and there- 
fore requires, from those who aspire to the priesthood, 
entire continence from the period of their initiation 
into the body of the clergy, by the first tonsure, and 
in their progress through the minor orders. But as it 
is possible for those in minor orders to pass again into 
the life of the world, if they find they have no voca- 
tion, it is only when conferring the sub-deaconship 
that the church requires the obligation of celibacy to 
be assumed. Every person receiving holy orders is 
aware of this obligation, and therefore, in receiving 
them, accepts it freely; and no one can complain of 
the law, because no one is compelled to enter into or- 
ders.* That the state of celibacy is one more perfect 
than that of marriage, is an article of faith. The 
Council of Trent declares: “If any one saith that the 
. marriage state is to be placed above the state of vir- 
ginity, or of-celibacy, and that it is not better and 
more blessed to remain in virginity, or in celibacy, 


* Many theologians think that in addition to the obligation imposed 
by the law of the church, there is also implied the obligation of a vow. 
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than to be united in matrimony, let him be anathe- 
ma.’* The words of our Saviour, in St.. Matthew, 
show this doctrine: “ There are eunuchs, who have 
made themselves eunuchs.for the kingdom of heaven. 
He that can take, let him take it.”+ St. Paul teaches 
clearly that the state of virginity 1s better, and gives 
“the power to attend to the Lord without impedi- 
ment.” He tells “the unmarried that it is good for 
them if they so continue,” even as he did himself. 
That the married are divided in their solicitude, while 
the unmarried can be “solicitous only for the things 
which belong to God and how to please God.” To 
him who leaves his wife for his sake, Jesus Christ pro- 
mises eternal life, and of course it is the same merit, 
Jor his sake, to refrain from marrying altogether. 
Even the pagans recognized that the state of virgin- 
ity was a more holy state than marriage, and that it 
was one especially becoming in such as were conse- 
erated to the service of the altar. “It was,” says De 
Maistre, “a common opinion among men of all times, 
‘of all places, of all religions, that there is in continence 
something celestial, which exalts man and renders him 
agreeable to the Divinity; that, as a necessary conse- 
quence, all sacerdotal functions, or religious acts and 
ceremonies, either but little or not at all accord with 
the marriage state.”§ At Rome the priestesses of Ves- 
ta were required to observe entire continence, and be- 
ing designated from the age.of six to ten years, were 


* Sess. xxiv, can, x. + Matt. 19: 12. 
t 1 Cor. 7. @ Du Pape, book liv, ch. iii, sec. i. 
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only allowed to marry after thirty years’ service, on 
renouncing their functions, and even then their mar- 
riage was considered as a sort of sacrilege. ‘The penal- 
ty of a violation of the law-of virginity was to be in- 
terred alive, and it was the custom to offer yearly 
sacrifices of expiation upon their tombs. 

St. Jerome testifies to the esteem which pagan na- 
tions had for this virtue, especially in its relation to 
sacerdotal functions,* although it must be admitted 
that they had little idea of chastity as a Christian vir- 
tue, which comprehends purity of thought and mind, 
as well as continence, but considered merely the ma- 
terial or external chastity of the body. Tibullus, in 
the first elegy of his second book, declares that “ chas- 
tity is pleasing to the gods.” Cicero says that “the 
gods are to be approached chastely,” Ad divos adeunto 
castet “I am persuaded,” says Demosthenes, “that 
he who enters the sanctuary, who touches sacred things, 
ought to be chaste, not only during a certain number 
of determined days, but during his whole life.” The 
avowal of David regarding himself and the young men 
with him, before he was allowed to partake of the 
breads of proposition,§ and the fact that the priests, 
who, in their turn, performed the functions of the 
priesthood,|| were required to live apart from their 
‘wives, prove that the value of this virtue, and its pro- 
priety for times and acts pertaining to the worship of 
God, had been taught to the Jewish people. From 


* Cont. Jovinian, 1 lib. n. 41. + De leg. lib. ii, viii. 
> Discourse against Timocrates. 8 1 Kings 21: 4, 6. 
| 1 Paralip. 24. Luke 1. 
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this St. Jerome, in his comments on the first chapter 
of the Epistle to Titus, and Innocent I, in his third 
letter to Exuperius, argue that the priests of the new 
law should observe perpetual chastity, because their 
ministry 1s without succession, and they daily conse- 
crate, receive, and distribute, the body of Jesus Christ, 
of which the breads of proposition were the figure. 
Origen, speaking on this subject, says: “ It seems to 
me that to offer the unceasing sacrifice belongs only to 
him who has vowed himself to perpetual and unceas- 
ing chastity.”"* And we have the testimony of St. Je- 
rome and St. Epiphanius that, even from the first days 
of the church, it was studiously endeavored to cause 
those who were promoted to holy orders to give up co- 
habitation with their wives, as the church, in the be- 
ginning, because of the paucity of her members, had 
frequently to confer orders on men already married. 
St. Jerome, speaking of the church of the East, in 
which he dwelt during a greater part of his life, re- 
marks that “they chose for bishops, priests, and dea- 
cons, either those who had never married, or who had 
lost their wives, or who, after receiving sacred orders, 
lived in continence.”+ St. Epiphanius is not less clear 
on the subject. “The church,” says he, “never ele- 
vates to the order of deacon, priest, or bishop, nor even 
to that of sub-deacon, the one who lives in the mar-’ 
riage state, and desires to haveafamily; but only such 
as, having one wife, voluntarily separate from her, or 
are deprived of her by death. ‘This is especially prac- 


* Hom. xxiii, on Numbers. + Letter xxx, Cont. Jovinian. 
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tised in places where the ecclesiastical canons are re- 
ligiously observed.”* The Council of Elvira, in the 
year 305, enjoins this under penalty of interdict from 
their functions.+ Pope Siricius, in a letter to Hime- 
rius, Bishop of Tarragona, declares the same obligatory 
on married men promoted to holy orders, and says 
that “from the time of ordination, insolubile lege ad- 
stringimur, we are held by an irrevocable law to devote 
our hearts and bodies to temperance and chastity.”{ 
This was written in the year 395, and not for the pur- 
pose of proposing some new legislation, but to call at- 
tention to the law as already in force in the church of 
the West, which strictly enjoins celibacy on the clergy. 
In fact, the second Council of Carthage, in 390, or- 
daining the same, declares that it was the teaching. of 
the Apostles: “ That we also may keep what the Apos- 
tles have taught and antiquity itself observed.”§ The 
law has since been confirmed by councils in Africa, 
Spain, and Gaul, and the Council of Trent declares 
anathema against “any one who saith that clerics con- 
stituted in sacred orders, or regulars, who have solemn- 
ly professed chastity, are able to contract marriage, 
and that, being contracted, it is valid, notwithstanding 
the ecclesiastical law or vow.” || 

In the Latin Church, this was the discipline from the 
beginning, and it never was recognized as lawful for 
bishops, priests, and deacons, either to marry after or- 
dination, or to cohabit with their wives whom they 


* Heres. lix. | Can. xxxiii. 
t Cited by Labbe, tom. ii, col. 1019. 3 II Counc. Carthage, can. ii. 
|| Sess. xxiv, can. ix. i 
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had espoused before ordination. At first, indeed, the 
law did not include sub-deaconship, which was not 
numbered with the greater or sacred orders before the 
time of Urban IT, who occupied the chair of Peter from 
1088 to 1099. We learn this from Innocent III, who 
seems to represent Urban II as the first who placed 
this order among the sacred orders. Innocent III, by 
allowing bishops to be elected from among sub-deacons, 
contributed greatly to give to it this rank. Yet Pope 
Sylvester, in the second Council of Rome, binds sub- 
deacons to continence, prohibiting them to marry after 
ordination. There were some local and personal ex- 
ceptions to the discipline as respected deacons, from 
what appears in a decree of the Synod of Ancyra.* At 
first,the discipline did not embrace a law annulling mar- 
riages entered into by those in sacred orders, but con- — 
tained penalties, such as suspension from the ministry, 
_ and even deposition from the order. Itis said by some 
that Pope Calixtus I, elected in 1119, was the ‘first 
who, by a universal law,declared such marriages null, 
and required a separation.. Others maintain that this 
was decreed a little later by Innocent II, who was 
elected in 1130. The church has since continued to 
regard such marriages not only as sacrilegious, but as 
null and void. From time to time,she has called at- 
tention to the ancient rule handed down, and added 
new regulations for removing and preventing abuses 
which would bring dishonor on so sacred a ministry. 
The Greek and Oriental Churches insensibly relaxed 


* See Labbe, tom, i, p. 1459 D. 
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from the rigor of the primitive discipline. In the be- 
ginning,they received the same discipline as to celibacy 
with the church of the West; for as St. Clement de- 
clares, “ this was a regulation of St. Peter, prince of the 
Apostles;” and the testimonies of Origen, St. Jerome, 
and St. Epiphanius show that up to their time it had 
been the effort of the Greek Church to procure the 
strict observance of this law. Nor did the Greek 
Church,at any time,allow marriage to the clergy after 
receiving sacred orders, but held, and still holds such 
marriages as null. Besides, in the first ages, she did 
not allow those who had been ordained bishops and 
priests after being married, to live as before, but re- 
quired continence. She departed from this discipline 
about the time of the Council of Trullo, also called the 
Quinisextuan, which permitted to priests, deacons, and 
sub-deacons who were married before ordination to re- 
main with their wives except at the period of their . 
term of service in the sacred ministry, but did not 
allow the same privilege to bishops. 

Though the Holy See has not approved several 
things enacted by this council, and could not be 
pleased with this innovation, we do not find that it, 
or the Council of Florence, has refused to tolerate the 
permission given by said council as regards the priests 
of the Greek Church, being doubtless unwilling to 
give rise to another obstacle to the reunion of the 
churches. Nevertheless, it has always been very firm, 
in spite of the greatest influence exerted at times to 
procure relaxation of the law of celibacy, in maintain- 


ing it strictly in the church of the West; and this firm- 
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ness has continually received the approbation of all 
among the clergy,who have appreciated the holiness 
and dignity of their state, and the priceless advan- 
tages which religion and society have derived,from the 
existence of the present discipline during all the ages 
of the church, from the very days of the Apostles. 
The best testimonies of tradition go to show that the 
Apostles, with the exception of St. Peter, were not 
married, and that St. Peter, as he declared to Christ, 
“ left all things” for him, and of course his wife also. 
As far as they could under the circumstances, they 
called only the unmarried to share in the ministry; 
and if they found themselves compelled to promote 
to this dignity married converts, they induced them 
to endeavor to fulfil the counsel,and imitate the ex- 
ample of their Divine master, and, like St. Peter, to 
abandon all things for the sake of him who wished 
them to be his ambassadors and ministers, and not 
only “to preach his gospel,” but to exhibit it in their 
lives. | | 

Those who neither love the Catholic Church nor this 
particular discipline, object these words of St. Paul, 
where he speaks of the qualifications of bishops, say- 
ing: “ It behooveth therefore a bishop to be blameless, 
the husband of one wife,’* &. They urge that this 
saying of the Apostle is against such a discipline. The 
= church does not think so, and the decision of the dis- 
pute depends upon the intention of the Apostle. Did 
he intend a command and injunction that the bishop 


* 1 Tim. 8: 2, and Tit. 1: 6. 
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should have a wife? Why then had he none himself? 
And why advise others to remain single as he was him- . 
self? Or was his saying to be understood negatively, 
‘do not take for bishop a man who has more wives 
than one, or a man that has been married more than 
once?” This is what the church has understood him 
to mean, and she is more likely to understand what: 
the Apostle intended than those who differ from him 
in giving preference to marriage over celibacy, which 
he did not assuredly. That he meant what the church 
says, is plain from his using the same expression in a 
similar sense, when he recommends that only widows 
should be selected for deaconesses, “who have been 
the wife of one husband.”* He thinks that she who 
has has been married more than once, though a widow 
again, is not fit to be chosen to serve in the church. 
The fact of having been married a second time seems 
to constitute an objection here, as in the case of those 
to be chosen for the ministry, for he uses the same ex- 
pression with respect to deacons: “ Let deacons be.the 
husband of one wife ;” that is, let them be free both 
from simultaneous and successive bigamy. If they 
have only married once, they may be promoted, but 
not if they have had more than one wife. But he 
does not say they shall remain with that wife as before, 
for his Divine master had promised eternal life to him 
who for his sake should leave his wife,+ &. And to 
prove that such was the meaning of the Apostle, we 
have only to call to mind that the early followers of 


* 1 Tim. 5: 9. t Matt. 19 : 29. 
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Christ, and members of his church, could scarcely en- 
dure that Christians should marry a second time. Not 
only were they scandalized by such marriages, but the 
clergy in most parts were for a long time unwilling to 
impart the nuptial benediction to those who entered 
into them; and this both among the Greeks and the 
_ Latins. Certain local councils even drew up peni- 
tential canons, subjecting such persons to periods of 
penance, and for a time withholding from them the 
holy communion, not as a prohibition of a crime, but 
as a prevention of scandal. The church indeed never 
expressly condemned second or other successive mar- 
riages as invalid, holding them free and legitimate. St. 
Paul himself has allowed second marriages. But some 
of the fathers have used exaggerated terms to stigma- 
tize them ; and certain heretics, as the Montanists and - 
Novatians, denounced them as invalid, and for this 
were condemned by the Council of Nice. The early 
Christians, however, had so exalted an idea of the 
superior excellence of virginity, that while they be- 
lieved marriage to be a holy state, and that it had the 
dignity of being a sacrament, they considered persons 
who should marry a second time not sufficiently spiri- 
tual, in not being able to aspire to what was more per- 
fect, even when God, by taking away their partner, left 
them free to do so. Besides, esteeming marriage as a 
sign of the union of Jesus Christ with his church, they 
desired to see its dignity preserved by the holy con- 
jugal union of two only, without a third party coming 
in succession. They knew also that second and other 
marriages are the fruitful cause of disorders, dissen- 
33* , 
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sions, and unhappiness in families. Undoubtedly,the 
teachings of St. Paul,in the passages in question,con- 
tributed to give to the first Christians these senti- 
ments. At no period has it been understood in the 
church that the Apostle desired that bishops, priests, 
and deacons should be married men. | 

But it is further objected, that St. Paul had a wife, 
because he says: “ Have we not power to lead about a 
woman, a sister, as Well as the rest of the Apostles ?”* 
&c. Again, he says: “And I entreat thee also, my 
sincere companion, help those women who have la- 
bored with me in the gospel.”+ They represent that 
this woman, a sister, was his “sincere companion,” or 
wife. St. Jerome, who knew what the ancient church 
believed about the meaning of these passages, says: 
“The Apostle speaks of holy women, who, according 
to the Jewish custom, ministered of their substance to 
the teachers, as we read they did to our Lord himself.” 
And the Apostle, who, in the seventh chapter of the 
same Epistle to the Corinthians, declares himself to be 
unmarried, and is recommending to widows and single 
persons to remain single and unmarried, as choosing the 
betier part, and being better able to give God undivided 
service, is not likely to be talking, in the ninth chap- 
ter, about his having a wife, or his right to have one. 
He claims the right to have the aid of a sister in reli- 
gion, in his labors to spread the gospel. And it is not 
even certain that the “sincere companion” alluded to 
in the fourth chapter of the Philippians was a female, 


* 10or. 9: 5. łț Phil. 4: 8. t St. Jer. lib. i, Cont, Jovinian. 
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as the Greek word,for associate or companion, suffers 
either the masculine or feminine article, and might be 
translated either as a male or female companion, and 
both St. Chrysostom and Theophylactus represent that 
St. Paul most probably referred to the husband of one 
of the women mentioned in the preceding verse, Evo- 
dia or Syntyche. But I fear I have already extended 
this chapter more than consistent with the space at my 
disposal for other matters, and therefore now conclude 
the subject. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


OF THE SACRAMENT OF MATRIMONY—-OF THE ENDS OF MATRIMO- 
NY—OF ITS NATURE—MATRIMONY IS A TRUE SACRAMENT—— 
PROOFS OF THIS—-OF THE MATTER, THE FORM, AND THE MINIS- 
TER OF THIS SACRAMENT-——OF THE PROPERTIES OF MARRIAGE— 
ITS UNITY-——ITS INDISSOLUBILITY, AND OF DIVORCE—OF THE 
MARRIAGES OF SLAVES—OF THE SUBJECT, OR OF THOSE WHO 
CONTRACT MARRIAGE—THE IMPEDIMENTS—OF THE POWER TO 
ESTABLISH IMPEDIMENTS—ANNULLING IMPEDIMENTS—PROHI- 
BITIVE IMPEDIMENTS—OF THE DISPOSITIONS FOR RECEIVING 
THIS SACRAMENT. 


= Of the Ends of Matrimony. 


WE have often had occasion to represent that it was 

the design and purpose,of the Divine founder of Chris- 

. tianity,to restore men from their fallen condition, and 
to renovate them through the means of grace, and that 
for this endhe established, endowed, and commissioned 
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his church, and gave to her for the benefit of men his 
holy sacraments, each with reference to a particular 
influence and end, in harmony with the nature and 
wants of those for whom they were instituted. By 
Holy Order,he provided ministers to rule his church, 
and administer the sacraments. But there has always 
existed a divine institution, which is the source of hu- 
man generations, and upon the condition of which the 
whole stream of human life is dependent. God, when 
he instituted marriage, blessed it, and assigned its 
office. ‘And God blessed them, saying: Increase and 
multiply, and fill the earth, and subdue it.”* God also 
indicated that, besides this chief end of marriage, which 
regards the offspring and the care and education neces- 
sary for them, it was needful for man to have a com- 
panion. “ And the Lord God said: It is not good for 
man to be alone: let us make him a help like unto 
himself.”+ But though all living creatures passed be- 
fore Adam, and he called all their names, the Scrip- 
tures tell us: “ But for Adam there was not found a 
helper like himself.”{ “Then the Lord God cast a 
deep sleep upon Adam: and when he was fast asleep 
he took one of his ribs and filled up flesh forit. And 
the Lord God built the rib which he took from Adam 
into a woman, and brought her to Adam. Awd Adam 
said: This now is bone of my bone, and flesh of my 
flesh; she shall be called woman, because she was 
taken out of man. Wherefore a man shall leave father 


and mother, and shall cleave to his wife; and they - 


* Gen. 1: 28. ¢ Gen. 2: 18. t Gen. 2: 20. 
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shall be two in one flesh.”* A third end of marriage 
is indicated by the Apostle St. Paul.+ It is a prevent- 
ive against sin. As God is the author of marriage, it 
is in its nature a holy institution. But in progress of 
time,it was grossly abused among the nations of the 
earth, the family society not having been maintained 
in its dignity, and woman, having been degraded from 
her rank of companion to man, was no longer held to 
be his equal, but rather the slave of his passions; and 
hence man no longer contented himself, like Adam, 
with one wife, and with forming that mysterious union 
of “two in one flesh,” as Adam, under divine inspira- 
tion, had designated marriage, but he was accustomed, 
according to his caprices, to seek many wives, not 
merely successively, but even simultaneously. Histo- 
ry presents an awful picture of the deplorable state of 
domestic society among the pagans, and the consequent 
demoralization of all social institutions. Among the 
nations, adultery, infanticide, debauchery, divorce, and 
other crimes were common. And even among the 
Jews, repudiation, with its consequent evil influence 
upon woman and her offspring, was tolerated, and, 
after the period of the Roman subjugation, even fre- 
quent. 

The Redeemer, in his great work of restoration, 


Se d 


* Gen. 2: 21, &c. From this text it is plain that the name given by 
_ Adam to his companion, which in English is rendered woman, really sig- 
nified taken out of man. The Latin uses the word virago, and the He- 
brew isschah, which last means taken from man, while the other has be- 
come an English word, with the meaning of heroine, and also of termagant, 
or impudent female. i 

{ 1 Cor. 7: 2. 
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could not neglect giving his attention to this institu- 
tion, upon which the individual man and general soci- 
ety are both entirely dependent; and hence he not 
only announced that from the beginning it was the 
work of God, but, in his church and among his follow- 
ers, he elevated it to the dignity of a sacrament, and 
invested it with supernatural grace, that those who 
entered into this state might be able to sanctify them- 
selves, and bring up in holiness and virtue the children, 
who, from their union, should receive the gift of life. 
_ In the circle of the sacraments, Matrimony ranks as 
the last, but also touches ‘the first, because it is the 
office of parents to present, at the fountain of regenera- 
tion, the fruits of a chaste and holy union, that those 
to whom they give existence as children of nature, 
may, by “ water and the Holy Ghost,” be born again 
children of God. 

Although the church, instructed by Jesus Christ, 
esteems a state of celibacy, embraced for his sake, as 
more excellent and perfect than that of marriage, she 
it is who, in pursuance of the purpose of the Saviour, 
has effected the restoration of marriage, by causing 
Christians to entertain for it the highest consideration 
and esteem. In her effort thus to purify the domestic 
society, she has conferred upon humanity incalculable . 
blessings. For she has continued to teach,that mar- 
riage is not only holy as an institution of God, but in- 
calculably more holy as a sacrament of Jesus Christ, 
and that persons should choose it from holy motives, 
and for a holy end. Hence, for the descendants of 
those who, with a pretence to make a reformation, 
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have once more degraded marriage, by despoiling it of 
its sacramental dignity, to bring forward a groundless 
accusation against the church, as if, by preferring the 
state of virginity, she is guilty of “forbidding mar- 
riage,’ and consequently has inherited the predicted 
reproach of the Apostle as having abandoned the faith,* 
is evidently a thing most absurd and calumnious. It 
is the church who has maintained the value and sanc- 
tity of marriage, and secured its purity, as the neces- 
sary basis of the whole social edifice, while those,who 
reproach her, have actually themselves succeeded to 
degrade and pervert it, by representing it, even among 
Christians, as no more than a natural and civil con- 
tract, and permitting men easily to dissolve its tie or 
bond, against the declaration of Jesus Christ, that it 
is God who joined the parties together in this society, 
and that man cannot sever it,; and against the express 
teaching of the church, that a Christian marriage, 
validly contracted and consummated, can only be dis- 
solved by death. 


Of the Nature of Matrimony. 


The term Matrimony, better than the word mar- 
riage, shows the nature of this institution, for as the 
Catechism of the Council of Trent represents, “ It is 
called ‘Matrimony,’ because the principal gbject which 
a female should propose to herself, in marriage, is to 
become a mother.” It signifies the office of mother, 
matris munus, because it belongs to her to bring forth 
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and train up her offspring. It is called wedlock (con- 
jugium, the common yoke), from the conjugal union 
of man and wife. And it is termed nuptials (nuptie), 
from the veil, which through modesty should cover 
the face of the bride, and which is held to signify sub- 
jection to the husband. | 
Marriage may be considered in a threefold light: 
Ist, as an office of nature; 2dly, as a civil contract; 
and 3dly,as a sacrament. As an office of nature, it is 
ordained for the procreation and conservation of the 
human race. As a civil contract, it consults the peace 
and continuance of the community and republic. As 
a sacrament, it ornaments the parties with grace, and 
enriches the church with a pious and faithful progeny. 
Considered as an office of nature, it 1s a natural 
contract, and is defined thus: “The conjugal and le- 
gitimate union of man and woman, which is to last 
during life.” Thus, after the Justinian code, does the 
Roman Catechism represent it. But even as a natural- 
contract, resulting from the internal consent of the par- 
ties, externally expressed, and granting to each other 
respectively, dominion over the persons, for the end of 
the union, it does not afterwards depend merely upon 
the will of the parties, but upon the will and law of © 
God, who is. really the author of it, and who, as the 
Scriptures show us, has subjected it to specified and 
imperious conditions. The false and foolish things | 
which many pretended philosophers have written 
about marriage, are predicated upon a misconception 
of its origin and nature. From what has been already 
cited from Genesis, we see, Ist, that marriage is the 
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society of two persons, of one man and one woman, 
and therefore incompatible with polygamy; 2dly. It 
is a free and voluntary contract, in which there is to 
be a union of minds, of hearts, and persons; 3dly. 
According to its nature and end, it is to be an indis- 
-= soluble society, as far as the power of man is concern- 
.ed, since the married “are two in one flesh;” and it is 
not possible for a man to separate from himself, al- 
though “to God all things are possible,” and it is only 
in his right and power to dissolve the bond of this 
society; 4thly. The effect of this is to give to each a 
right over the person of the other, equal to what a 
man has over himself; 5thly. The end for which this 
society is formed, is the peopling of the earth by the 
birth of children, whom the parents are therefore 
obliged to watch over, to nourish, and to rear, accord- 
ing to their need for the conservation of body and 
soul, and, consequently, to educate them properly; 
6thly. To this society God gives his benediction, and 
he makes the prosperity of families and the welfare 
of general society depend on it. To the inviolability 
of this contract, is the woman particularly indebted 
for some kind of compensation for the greater burden 
imposed upon her in respect to the children; for by it 
is the father held to the fulfilment of his duties to- 
wards them, and by its sacred and indissoluble charac- 
ter, prevented from escaping the responsibility, as is 
often done by men who contemn the laws of God. In 
‘deciding, therefore, upon what is opposed or conformed 
to the nature of this society, the interests of the off- 
spring must be considered as well as the interests of 
7 34 
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the parties themselves, and the fact must always be 
remembered, that the contract voluntarily made by 
the parties is, by the will of God, constituted a tie or 
bond which men have no right to sever. 

But the heads of society, or civil rulers, havealways 
considered it a right to exercise supervision over per- 
sons subject to their rule,as respects the matrimonial 
contract. By laws they regulate the rights of fathers, 
mothers, and children, and the possession and inheri- 
tance of property or goods pertaining to families; and 
even as to the civil effects, declare who shall be fit and 
who unfit to enter into the marriage contract. Hence 
marriage is said to be not only a natural, but also a 
civil contract. It is manifest, however, that it would 
be a mere abuse, and not a right, in the civil autho- 
rity to enact any law which should conflict with the 
natural and divine law respecting marriage, or con- 
trary to the great interests which God intends to se- 
cure by this institution. Hence the civil government 
can make no law which will annul the natural con- 
tract and the sacrament of Jesus Christ, and can only 
properly interfere with the civil effects and relations 
of marriage,in its legislation. 

If it be asked, in what consists the nature or es- 
sence of marriage, as a natural and civil contract? we 
answer with the Catechism of the Council of Trent, 
and theologians commonly, that “although a perfect 
marriage has all these conditions, viz., internal con- 
sent, external assent expressed by words, the obliga- 
tion and tie which arise from the contract, and the 
marriage debt by which it is consummated; yet the 
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obligation and tie expressed by the word ‘union,’ 
alone have the force and nature of marriaze.”* “ Hence, 
it is evident, that in that tie consists marriage. Some 
eminent divines, it is true, say that it consists in the 
consent, as when they define it, ‘the consent of the 
man and woman; but we are to understand them to 
mean, that the consent is the efficient cause of mar- 
riage, which is the doctrine of the Fathers of the 
Council of Florence; because, without the consent and 
contract, the obligation and tie cannot possibly exist. 
But it is of absolute necessity that the consent be ex- 
pressed in words which designate the present time.”+ 
Words which signify a marriage in future time, can 
only have the value of a promise or betrothal; but 
such a promise of marriage, with the due qualities of 
sincere, mutual, and free, is obligatory, and cannot be 
violated without a breach of faith. Though this con- 
sent in the contract should be expressed in words 
generally, yet it may be otherwise expressed, as by a 
nod, or some unequivocal sign, or even by silence, 
when it is the result of female modesty, the parents 
responding for their daughter, and such a consent may 
form a valid marriage. To induce the existence of 
the tie and obligation, and make a true marriage, the 
consummation of it is not necessary. 


Matrimony ts a true Sacrament— Proofs of this. 


The Saviour, in forbidding the abuses which had oc- 
curred, and restoring marriage to its primitive condi- 


* Cat. Coun. Trent, on the Sac. Matrim., quest. iv. 
t Ibid., quest. v. 
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tion as instituted by God, also elevated it to the rank 
and dignity of a sacrament. Marriage, as a sacrament, 
may be thus defined: In the new law, matrimony is 
a sacrament instituted by our Lord Jesus Christ, 
which, to those who receive it worthily, gives grace 
to sanctify them in their state, to bring up their chil- 
dren in a Christian manner, and which represents the 
union of Jesus Christ with his church. That itis a 
true sacrament, is a doctrine of faith, as may be seen 
from the Council of Trent: 

“If any one saith,that Matrimony is not truly and 
properly one of the seven sacraments of the evangeli- 
cal law (a sacrament) instituted by Christ the Lord; 
but that it has been invented by men in the church, and 
that it does not confer grace; let him be anathema.”* 

And the same council says: “ But the grace. which 
might perfect that natural love, and confirm that in- 
dissoluble union, and sanctify the married, Christ him- 
self, the institutor and perfector of the venerable sacra- 
ments, merited for us by his passion; as the Apostle 
Paul intimates, saying: ‘ Husbands, love your wives, 
as Christ also loved the church, and delivered himself 
for it; adding shortly after, ‘This is a great sacrament, 
but I speak in Christ and in the church.’ Ephes. 
5 : 25, 32. Whereas, therefore matrimony, in the 
evangelical law, excels in grace, through Christ, the 
ancient marriages; with reason have our holy fathers, 
the councils, and the tradition of the universal church, 
always taught that it is to be numbered among the 
sacraments of the new law.” 


* Counc. Trent, sess. xxiv, can. i. f Sess. xxiv. in commencement. 
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Christian matrimony has all that can be required to 
constitute a sacrament. lst. Asa sensible sign or ex- 
ternal rite, the internal consent being expressed by 
words or equivalent signs. 2dly. As a sign, giving 
sanctifying grace. 3dly. As being by Christ chosen 
- and appointed for conferring grace. 

1. That it is an outward sensible sign needs no 
proof. : 

2. The words of the Apostle prove that it is the sign 
of a sacred thing, or a sign which gives grace. For 
after announcing thus the intimate union of those who 
enter into marriage, “For this shall a man leave his 
father and mother, and shall cleave to- his wife, and 
they shall be two in one flesh,” he immediately adds: 
“This is a great sacrament, but I speak in Christ and 
in the church.”* The Apostle is endeavoring to im- 
press upon the Christians of Ephesus a correct idea of 
the nature of marriage and of its duties, and compares 
the conjugal union to the union of Jesus Christ with 
his church, giving them to know that this union is 
the model and type of the matrimonial union. The 
: Apostle does not refer merely to the natural union of 
the Word of God with the human nature effected in 
the mystery of the Incarnation, but also to the spiritual 
union effected by grace and charity, in which Christ 
espouses his church, cleanses and purifies the members 
of his church, and attaches them to himself. Jesus 
Christ makes the church his spouse by the tie and bond 
of grace and love, and therefore matrimony signifies 


* Ephes. 6 : 82 
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also that ineffable mystic union, which, in its perfec- 
tion, is found in the communion when the members of 
the church, by the holy Eucharist, are made one body, 
one flesh, one bone with Jesus Christ, as remarked by 
several writers among the early Christians. The more 
recent commentator, Estius, has the following remark: 
“ By this, that a man having left his parents, adheres 
to his wife, and is made one flesh with her, is mysti- 
cally signified that the Son of God descended to earth 
from the bosom of his Father, as if having left him 
that he might be united to the church, and by the In- 
carnation be made one body with her.”* 

The natural marriage, then, is chosen to be the 
symbol, sign, and image of the mystic marriage of 
` Jesus Christ with his church, or with human nature 
regenerated and sanctified. The Apostle says: “ Hus- 
bands, love your wives, as Christ also loved the church, 
and delivered himself up for it, that he might sanctify 
it, cleansing it by the laver of water in the word of 
life, that he might present it to himself a glorious 
church, not having spot or wrinkle, or any such thing, 
but that it should be holy, and without blemish.”+ But — 
such a union as this,of Christ with his church,cannot 
properly and perfectly be signified by a mere natural 
marriage, but only by a marriage “in Christ and in 
the church,” which is itself a mystery or sacrament, 
and is enriched and ennobled by the grace of God. 
There must be a spiritual union of souls, a holy bond 
of charity, after the example of the intimate and un- 
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changeable love of Christ for his church, to make a 
marriage a fit and perfect sign or symbol of the mystic 
marriage of Jesus Christ. Husbands must “love their 
wives as Christ does the church,” and “as the church 
is subject to Christ, so let wives be to their husbands 
in all things.” Consequently in such a marriage, 
which is a religious and sacred sign, grace must be be- 
stowed in order to perfect and elevate natural love and 
sanctify the parties, since “the husband is the head 
of the wife, as Christ is the head of the church ;”} and 
as Christ is the head of the church through grace and 
love, and cherishes her with the most holy, pure, and 
unalterable affection, so must the husband be head, 
not merely by a natural contract, or from natural love, 
but by means of a more sacred and inviolable tie, 
which being a religious mystery, is blessed with the 
power to give the necessary sacramental grace. 

Other texts of the Scriptures indicate that grace is 
annexed to matrimony among Christians. When St. 
Paul says: “ Wives, be subject to your husbands, as it 
behooveth in the Lord,”{ or as is becoming in the Lord, 
he evidently enjoins upon them a conduct especially 
required from them as Christian wives. Maldonatus 
remarks: “ This phrase in the Greek has this sense: 
as becomes women who have contracted marriage, not 
as do the pagans, but in the Lord; that is, with due 
ceremony, holily, sacramentally.”§ Writing to Timo- 
thy, the same Apostle declares, that “the woman shall 
be saved through childbearing if she continue in faith, 


* Ephes. 5:24. ` + Ephes. 23. 
į Col. 3:18, å Mald. V, cap. iv, Sentent., p. 428. 
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and love, and sanctification with sobriety.”* He gives 
this assurance to the Christian wife, who persevering 
‘in faith, fulfils her duty as mother, bringing up her 
children for God, and thereby he insinuates that grace 
is attached to the bond and state of marriage. The 
holy and strict. union, required from Christians that 
their marriage may be a sign of the union of Jesus 
Christ with his church, requires the assistance of God’s 
grace, which is therefore given to them; for “every 
one,” writes St. Paul, “hath his proper gift from God ; 
one after this manner, another after that,”+ and as he 
declares this while speaking of the two states of life, 
that of celibacy and that of marriage, we must con- 
clude that married persons have their “ proper gift” or 
grace, especially as he says: “The unbelieving husband, 
is sanctified by the believing wife, and the unbelieving 
wife is sanctified by the believing husband, otherwise 
your children should be unclean, now they are holy.” f 
What is the proper -gift of the married, if they have 
not that of grace to render their union holy, and how 
can the children be termed holy in any other sense but 
because they are the fruit of a union that is holy? 
But even though the proofs indicated should not be 
considered conclusive, it is certain that the church and 
the fathers are very clear and express in setting forth 
the doctrine that in the religion of Jesus Christ mar- _ 
riage is a true sacrament, and this is sufficient. 
=- 8. But that matrimony should be a sign of a sacred 
thing, or a sensible sign giving grace, can only have 
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resulted from the will of Jesus Christ, who elevated it 
to this dignity. He therefore instituted the sacrament | 
of Matrimony. It is commonly believed that he gave 
to it this dignity, when by his presence he honored the 
marriage of Cana in Galilee, as St. Epiphanius, Heer. 
67, St. Maximus, Hom. 1, in Epiph., St. Augustine, 
tract 9, in Joan, St. Cyril, Ep. ad Nestor., also repre- 
sent this to be their opinion. 

Those marriages which are contracted between 
members of the church, in accordance with her laws 
and ceremonies, are assuredly sacramental. Unbap- 
tized persons, when married, make only a natural and 
civil contract, and if they should be converted to the 
faith and received into the church, their marriage is 
valid, even although it is not a sacrament; but the 
probable opinion is that it may become a sacrament 
by the renewal of their consent. 

It is the more common opinion, that a marriage be- 
tween a Catholic and an unbaptized person, with the 
required dispensation from the impediment of disparity 
of religion, is not properly a sacrament for the Catho- 
lic party ; the contract being between two, the sacra- 
ment ought to be also in two, but one of them, the un- 
baptized person, is not capable of the sacrament, 
because not baptized; they can then only make a 
natural and civil contract, but not a sacramental one; 
yet some theologians affirm that.the baptized party 
does receive the grace of the sacrament. The church, 
however, only tolerates, and does not approve such 
marriages. The dispensation is given with necessary 
precautions against the peril of perversion from the 
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faith. And as it is not only doubtful whether the 
_ Catholic party receives sacramental grace, in a union 
of marriage with an unbaptized person, but even prob- 
able that he does not, those who care for the salvation 
of their souls and for eternal beatitude, will hesitate to 
form such alliances. Such marriages, without a dis- 
pensation, are null by ecclesiastical law, based most 
probably on the natural law. 

The marriage of a Catholic with a non-Catholic 
who is baptized is unlawful, without a dispensation, 
but it would be valid and binding, when legitimately 
contracted, if no other impediment be in the way. 
Yet in such marriages there is always some danger for 
the faith and salvation of the Catholic, and for the 
salvation of the offspring, and a probability of discord 
because of difference of religion. “How,” asks St. 
Ambrose, “can charity coalesce if faith be discordant? 
Reason teaches, but oftener examples affect us more. 
Often have the wiles of women deceived the firmest 
husbands, and caused them to abandon their religion; 
and therefore either do you take care of your love, or 
beware of error. In marriage, then, the first requisite 
is religion.’”* 

Some theologians have entertained a doubt whether 
a marriage entered into by proxy is a sacrament. But 
the common opinion appears to be that such contracts 
may not only be true and legitimate marriages, but 
even sacraments, if all required conditions have been 
compliéd with. Many royal and princely marriages 
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have been made in this manner. It does not appear 
that the law of the Church, which for a marriage re- 
quires the consent of the parties in words in the pre- 
sent, has required physical presence and consent; and 
therefore a presence and consent, by a legitimately 
- authorized proxy, will suffice. 


Of the Matter, Form, and Minister of Matrimony. 


We do not find that the Church has anywhere ex- 
pressiy defined, what are the precise matter and form 
of this sacrament, or who is to be held as the minister, 
and thereiore theologians, in their disquisitions on the 
subject, have gone into different opinions. It is cer- 
tain that in marriage the sacrament cannot exist with- 
out the contract, which is the basis and foundation of 
the sacrament. For the sacrament of marriage, there- 
fore, it is indispensable that the parties should be ca- 
pable of making the contract, and that this contract 
should possess the conditions required for the validity 
of contracts. The essence of the contract is the con- 
sent of those who make it, which must not be fictitious 
but real, which must be interior and manifested exte- 
riorly, reciprocal, and given freely on both sides. But 
even a legitimate contract, which may suffice for a 
true legitimate marriage, is not enough for the sacra- 
ment of matrimony, because the parties must be bap- 
tized persons to be capable of receiving the sacrament. 
Among the unbaptized, as Jews and Pagans, marriage 
may be valid as a contract, and yet it is not a sacra- 
ment, unless in an improper and restricted sense, as a 
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mere sign of the union of Jesus Christ with the hu- 
man nature, but not as a sign which confers grace. 
Some have asked whether in Christian marriages, 
contracted by baptized persons, the matrimony can be 
valid as a contract, and not at the same time be a 
sacrament? Vasquez, Sylvius, and other theologians, 
have defended the opinion that such marriages might 
be valid merely as a contract without being a sacra- 
ment. But in his Encyclical, of the 27th September, 
1852, Pope Pius IX, noticing the evils afflicting the 
Church in New Granada, because of certain measures 
of those who were in power there, decides against this 
opinion. He says: “We say nothing concerning that 
other decree, by which the mystery of the sacrament 
of marriage, its dignity and sanctity altogether des- 
pised, its institution and nature utterly ignored and 
subverted, and the power of the church over the same 
sacrament contemned, it was proposed, according to 
the already condemned errors of heretics, and contrary 
to the doctrine of the Catholic Church, that matrimony 
should be held as only a civil contract, and in various 
cases divorce, properly so called, should be sanctioned, 
and all matrimonial causes placed under the jurisdic- 
tion of the lay tribunals, and be judged by them; 
when no Catholic is ignorant, or can be ignorant, that 
matrimony is one of the seven sacraments instituted 
by Christ the Lord; and, therefore, that among the 
faithful, there cannot be matrimony without its being at 
the same time a sacrament; and, consequently, any other 
conjunction of man and woman among Christians, 
except the sacrament, and even made by the force of. 
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- whatever civil law, is nothing else than a shameful 


and ruinous concubinage so earnestly condemned by 
the church, and hence the sacrament can never be 
separated from the conjugal tie, and it entirely belongs 
to the power of the church to determine all those 
things, which can in any manner pertain to the same 
matrimony.” From this declaration of the Holy 
Father, it may be concluded that true and legitimate 
marriages between baptized persons not of the church, 
are also sacraments, when no other impediment exists 
to render such marriages null. The fact that those | 
converted to the church are not required to make a 
renewal of their consent, when they had, before their 
conversion, validly contracted REO EY is In ac- 
cordance with this conclusion. 

The greatest number of theologians are of opinion 
that the legitimate contract between the parties to a 
marriage expressed in the present, at the same time 
includes. both the matter and the form of this sacra- 
ment, although they do not all explain this in the 
same way. Some represent that the matter is found 
in the tradition of power over each other which the 
two parties mutually give, and the form in the mutual 
acceptance of this power which they make; while 


others represent that the matter consists in the words. 


expressing the contract considered as a sign addressed 

to the senses, and the form in the words of the con- 

tract considered in their meaning, or the words ex- ` 

pressing the tradition of power as matter, and the 

words expressing the acceptance as form. Those who 

entertain these opinions, which place the matter and 
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form in the contract, also consider that the contract- 
ing parties are the true ministers of this sacrament, 
because they believe that matrimony was constituted 
a sacrament, by the Saviour elevating the true legiti- 
mate union of man and woman, as it was designed by 
God in the beginning, to the dignity of a sacrament in 
his church, by attaching to this union a particular 
grace which it did not before possess, a grace which 
sanctifies the natural love of the parties and the par- 
ties themselves. 

The Council of Florence identifies the contract with 
the sacrament in Christian marriages, and appears to 
justify the belief that the parties contracting are the 
ministers. Itsays: “The seventh is the sacrament of 
Matrimony, which, according to the Apostle, is the 
sign of the conjunction of Christ with the church; 
the efficient cause of matrimony regularly is the mu- 
. tual consent expressed by words in the present.’* 

Other theologians, and many of whom are of great 
reputation, following the views first put forward by the 
distinguished theologian, Melchior Cano, maintain that 
the priest is the proper minister of this sacrament, as 
of other sacraments, and that the matter thereof is in 
the contract, and the form in the benediction given by 
the priest, who, in officiating, uses the words: go 
conjungo vos, &c. “I conjoin you in matrimony in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
- Ghost. Amen.” But as the Council of Trent admits 
that “other words, according to the received rite of 
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each province,’ may be used, and does not declare 
these particular words to be essential, no conclusive 
argument can be deduced from them in favor of this 
opinion. The advocates of the opinion that the priest 
is the minister, bring forward many reasons of a cer- 
tain value, but none which can prevail to set aside the 
more common sentiment which we have before exposed, 
and which also appears to have been the view held at 
all times in the church before the days of Cano. The 
decision of the Pope that, in Christian marriages, the 
contract cannot be separated from the sacrament, is 
also a solid support to this opinion, and must greatly 
puzzle the advocates of the other, if not render it alto- 
gether indefensible. 

To the faithful, generally, this question can be of 
but little practical importance, except in very extra- 
ordinary circumstances, however much it may interest 
theologians, because it is certain that wherever the de- 
cree of the Council of Trent, concerning clandestine 
marriages, has been published, as required in the de- 
cree, and wherever it is in force, the presence of the 
pastor, or of a priest properly delegated by the bishop 
or pastor, and of two or three witnesses, is indispensa- 
bly necessary to render a marriage valid. The coun- 
cil declares the parties incapable of contracting mar- 
riage, and pronounces the contract null and invalid, 
without this requirement shall have been complied 
with. It is also certain, and even is very evident, 
from the fact of the church making this decree, that 
even where the said decree has not been published, it 
is the desire and intention of the church that Christian 
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marriages should take place in the manner required in 
the decree, and thatif this be not done such marriages 
are unlawful and highly criminal, though they be not 
therefore invalid. Butif they are criminal, those thus 
marrying do not receive grace, but commit a sacrilege. 
For the preventing of imprudent and sinful marriages, 
and such as are contracted without consent of parents, 
which marriages, the council says, “the church has 
always detested and prohibited,” it has made this de- 
cree, requiring a proclamation of bans for three conse- 
cutive Sundays or festival days, during the solemniza- 
tion of Mass, and also the presence of the pastor or an 
authorized priest, with two or three witnesses. But 
from the first days of the church,it has always been 
the usage for the priest or the bishop to intervene at 
the marriages of the faithful, and with the prescribed 
rites and prayers to bestow the benediction of the 
church upon them. 

The celebrated commentator on English law, Black- 
stone, on the incorrect authority of Moore, to whom he 
refers, states, in the first volume of his Commentaries, 
p. 440, that “the intervention of a priest to solemnize 
this contract (marriage) is merely juris positivi, and not 
juris naturalis aut divini: it being said that Pope In- 
nocent III was the first to ordain the celebration of 
marriage in the church, before which it was totally a 
civil contract.” The falsehood of this last assertion, 
that it was only a civil contract, is apparent from what 
we have already proved, viz., that matrimony was made 
a “ great sacrament in Christ and in the church,” and 
also is apparent from the fact that it has been continu- 
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ally from the beginning maintained to be a sacrament. 
-= not only in the Western or Latin Church, but among 
the Greeks as well, and even among all the Oriental 
sects who had separated from the church in the Kast, 
except by those heretics who erred concerning mar- 
riage, as foretold by St. Paul. 

It is also false,to represent that “the intervention 
of the priest to solemnize marriage” began under Pope 
Innocent IIT, since the action of the fourth Council of 
Lateran, and of Pope Innocent III, chiefly regarded 
“the publication of bans,” against secret marriages. 
“In the progress of time,” says Chardon, in his History 
of the Sacraments, “ the church having thought proper, 
under pain of nullity, to prohibit marriage to certain 
persons in the Latin Church, a custom prevailed of an- 
nouncing at the parochial Mass the future marriages 
of Christians, in order to discover if the parties were _ 
subject to any of the canonical prohibitions. This cus- 
tom, which does not appear to have been ever in use > 
in the Greek Church, was received and observed in 
different provinces of Europe. Cujas says that it was 
one of very common observance in England. Innocent 
II recognized that it was thus practised in the diocese 
of Beauvais, in France. We find vestiges of it in the 
synodal ordinances of Eudes de Sulli, Bishop of Paris, 
towards the end of the twelfth century. This custom 
of France and England was found so wise, and so pru- 
dently established, that it was approved by Pope In- 

nocent III in the fourth Council of Lateran, in 1215.* 


* Cum. in Tua. 
35* 
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This Pope, by a general law, caused it to be extended 
to the whole Latin Church, since which time all the 
faithful were obliged to observe it in the West. It 
was ordained in this assembly that pastors should, in 
the church, publish the future marriages of their pa- 
rishioners, but the days and number of times for such 
publications were not specified.”* This seems to be 
sufficient to give an insight into the cause of- Black- 
stone’s incorrect assertion; either he or Moore did not 
carefully examine the action of the Council of Lateran. 

The fact, also, that even the promise of marriage, 
the betrothal, was itself, in the early days of Christiani- 
ty, areligious ceremony, conclusively disproves his as- 
sertion. This ceremony was generally followed by a 
contract, consigned to what was termed matrimonial 
tables, and which contained the conditions under which 
the parties reciprocally engaged themselves, and also 
the conditions on which parents gave their consent. 
` The parties and assistants signed these tables, and the 
bishop, as the common father of the faithful, subscribed 
his name and approbation,“ istis tabulis subscripsit epis- 
copus,” says St. Augustine. The writer of Les Con- 
ferences d Angers tells us,that when persons were about 
to be married, they went*to ask the benediction of the 
church upon this contract, from the earliest days of 
Christianity. ‘The men applied to the deacons, the 
women to the deaconesses, in order to propose their 
- marriage to the bishop, and know if he would approve 
them.” Itis his opinion that to these mediators of mar- 


* Hist. des Sacraments, Mar., ch. ii, art. i. | 
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riage it was that Tertullian refers when he speaks of 
the consiliarii nuptiarum. 

St. Ignatius, martyr, and a disciple of St. Polycarp, 
declares : “ It is proper for men and women who mar- 
ry to enter into this alliance according to the judg- 
ment of the bishop, to the end that marriage may be 
according to the Lord, and may not proceed from the 
principle of cupidity.” Tertullian, in his second book 
addressed to his wife, develops the discipline of the 
church on this subject, saying that the marriage is 
happy which is made by the mediation of the church. 
“ Happy marriage, which the church joins together, 
which the oblation confirms, and, being sealed, the 
angels proclaim.” His stating that the “ oblation con- 
firms marriage,” proves the custom to offer the holy 
sacrifice on the occasion of marriage, or that the par- 
ties were united at the Mass, and that the faithful then 
made their offerings. This father even seems to go so 
far as to declare that they were in peril of being judged 
as sinful, and not nuptials, unless first professed before 
the church. | | 

The fathers often mention the nuptial benediction 
as a rite of religion. Pope Siricius, in his decretal to 
Himerius (cited by Chardon), uses these words: “Itis 
a sacrilege among Christians, by any transgression, to 
violate that benedicion, which she who marries re- 
ceives from the priest.” 

St. Ambrose, in Ep. LXX, says that marriage ought 
to be sanctified by the sacerdotal benediction. The 
fourth Council of Carthage makes regulations regard- 
ing marriage. Ives of Chartres, and Gratian, refer to 
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a decree of Pope Hormisdas, forbidding secret mar- 
riages. 

In a manuscript of the year 900, from the monas- 
tery of Gellonius, which contains the missal of Pope 
Gelasius, may be seen the prayers usually said at the 
celebration of marriages. It was so customary for the 
minister of religion to intervene at marriages, both in 
the Eastern and Western Church; that clandestine 
marriages, contracted without the sacerdotal benedic- 
tion, in the esteem of many were considered null. 
Leo, the Philosopher, Alexis Comnenes, and Basil, 
the Macedonian, all enacted laws setting forth the ne- 
cessity, for all persons entering into the marriage con- 
tract, to procure the benediction of the priest. The 
kings of France made similar laws. 

Some began to grow remiss in applying for the reli- 
gious rites of marriage, because of the answer which 
Pope Nicholas the First gave to the Bulgarians, say- 
ing, after mentioning the rites, “ But we do not say 
that it is a sin if all these things are not found to in- 
tervene in the nuptial bond.” Certain persons relied 
on this as authority for deciding that “the consent of 
parents and the sacerdotal benediction” were not neces- 
sary, and consequently that marriages without these, 
called clandestine marriages, were valid. The fourth 
Council of Lateran desired to repress this abuse of se- 
cret marriages, and therefore passed the law to which 
we have before referred. 

But although Pope -Nicholas declared that all the 
matrimonial rites, hæc cuncta, are not required to be 
observed under penalty of sin, he certainly did not 
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intend to represent that the intervention of the priest 
might be dispensed with, as there had been no decision 
as to who is minister of this sacrament, and moreover 
in his said reply to the Bulgarians, he writes thus con- 
cerning the usage of those who get married: “ They 
conduct them to the church with the offerings which 
they make to the Lord, by the hands of the priest, 
and also receive the benediction and the celestial veil. 

After this, having gone out of the church, 
they carry on their heads crowns, which it is the cus- 
tom to reserve in the church.” The same thing is 
evident from the ancient rituals and sacramentaries, 
in which are found prayers and ceremonies for the 
celebration of Christian marriages, which were, in all 
parts of Christendom, consecrated by religion, as at all 
times the church and her members believed marriage 
to be a sacrament. 


The Properties of Marriage. 


We shall briefly call attention to two chief proper- 
ties of marriage, viz., its unity, and its indissolubility. 


Of the Unity of Marriage. 


By the unity of marriage is signified that it is the 
-society of one man and one woman. This unity may 
be opposed in two ways, either by successive, or by 
simultaneous polyandry or polygamy. For polyan- 
dry, strictly considered, even the Pagans had a hor- 
. ror, and certainly at no time has it been tolerated, at 
least among those who called themselves Christians,. 


t 
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as a thing lawful for a woman to have a plurality of 
husbands at the same time. As to that polyandry 
which is successive, women have possessed the same 
privilege as have men for successive polygamy. The 
belief of Christians, that marriage is the sign of the 
alliance of Christ with his church, caused them, in 
the first ages, to regard second and other nuptials with 
disapprobation, and, in parts of the church, penances 
were imposed upon those who formed such marriages. 
Certain heretics, as the Montanists and Novatians, 
taught that they are sinful. But the church never 
declared them unlawful, since the Apostle St. Paul 
expressly allows them.* The Council of Nice re- 
quired from those Novatians, who were admitted back © 
into the church, to promise that they would commune 
with such as had entered into second marriages, 
proving that the church considered them lawful.+ 
And Pope Eugene IV and the Council of Florence 
say: “ We declare that not only second marriages are 
lawful, but even third, fourth, and ulterior marriages 
can be licitly contracted, if no impediment prevents.” 

Simultaneous polygamy under the religion of the 
gospel is forbidden by the Divine law. This is of | 
faith. The Council of Trent declares: “If any one 
saith, that it is lawful for Christians to have several 
wives at the same time, and that this is not prohibited 
by any Divine law, let him be anathema.”{ This 
declaration 1s sustained by the words of our Saviour, 
as reported in the gospel of St. Matthew, where, in an- 


'* Rom. 7. 1 Cor. 7: 39; 8, 9. + Counce. Nicen. I, can. viii. 
t Counc. Trent, sess. xxiv, can. ii. 
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swer to the question of the Pharisees: “Is it lawful 
for a man to put away his wife for every cause?” he 
replied: “ Have you not read that he who made man 
from the beginning made them male and female? And 
he said: for this cause shall a man leave father and 
mother, and shall cleave to his wife, and they two 
shall be in one flesh.”* Thus does the Saviour recall 
marriage to its primitive design, as the conjunction of 
one man and one woman, for it is two, and not more, 
who, by God’s will, are constituted one flesh. This is 
also well expressed in the declaration of the fathers 
of Trent: “But, that by this bond two only are 
united and joined together, our Lord taught more 
plainly, when rehearsing those last words as having 
been uttered by God, he said, therefore now they are 
not two, but one flesh” t The transfer of right, as set 
forth by St. Paul, in 1 Cor. 7, also shows the necessity 
of this unity, because to each is given the whole right 
over the other, and no third party can come in with- 
out a violation of justice. “Itis not lawful for thee,” 
writes St. Ambrose, “to marry another while your 
wife is living; to seek another while you have your 
own is the crime of adultery.”{ St. Jerome comment- 
ing on the nineteenth chapter of St. Matthew, says a 
husband cannot dismiss an adulterous wife except on 
the condition of “not having another while the first 
is living.”§ “To leave a barren wife, to marry one 


_* Matt. 19: 3,4, 5. 
f Sess. xxiv, on the Doc. of the Sac. of Matrimony. 
t St. Amb. lib. i, de Abraham, ch. vii. 
3 St. Jerom. in Matt. 19. 
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who is prolific, is wicked, and if any one shall do so 
. by the law of the gospel, he is guilty of adul- 
tery.”* Pope Nicholas I says: “Neither does the 
origin itself of the human condition allow, nor any 
law of Christians permit the having of two wives at 
the same time.”+ 
This is the law of the gospel, binding on Christians, 
and to them it can be of no importance, except as a 
mere subject of information, to inquire whether or not 
polygamy is prohibited by the primary or the secon- 
dary precepts of the natural law, and is clearly repro- 
bated by reason itself, or whether that of the Patri- 
archs took place by a dispensation of God, or if no 
such dispensation was given or ever was necessary, 
for, since the promulgation of the gospel, this law 
prohibits-it to all who are, or ought to be Christians, 
and even to the Pagans or infidels also, as they are 
subject to the authority of Jesus Christ, who is the 
supreme lawgiver and sovereign of all men without 
distinction. If these last have had no chance to 
know his law, they may plead the excuse of invin- 
cible ignorance. 


Of the Indissolubility of Marrivage— Of Divorce. 


To understand the doctrine of the church on the 
subject of the indissolubility of marriage, it is neces- 


* St. Aug. de Nup. et Concu., cap. x. 

t Ad. Cons. Bulgar., cap. li. The fact that Luther gave the permission 
to Philip, Landgrave of Hesse, to marry two wives at the same time, is 
well authenticated. It is said that the Landgrave promised him the 
spoils of the monasteries as a consideration. See Bossuet’s History of the 
Variations, and Spalding’s Hist. Ref. 
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sary to know that marriage may be regarded either 
as true and legitimate, as ratified (ratum), and finally 
as consummated. That is a true and legitimate mar- 
riage which is annulled by no law; that is called rati- 
fied which is contracted by Christians, and that con- 
summated, which use has perfected as a union. The 
bond in these has an increased degree of firmness and 
indissolubility, for a marriage between baptized per- 
sons, contracted according to the conditions estab-. 
lished by the church, is confirmed, and therefore the 
tie is rendered much stronger than that between infi- 
dels or unbaptized persons; and when such ratified 
marriage has been made perfect by consummation its 
firmness is still more established. 

l. It is held as certain, that a true legitimate mar- 
riage, contracted in infidelity, can be dissolved as to its 
bond, by the conversion of one of the parties to Chris- 
tianity, if the other is not willing to live quietly with 
the Christian, and without contumely of the Creator. 
These words of St. Paul furnish a solid foundation for 
this belief: “ But to them that are married, not I, but 
the Lord commandeth that the wife depart not from her 
husband. And if she depart, that she remain unmar- 
ried, or be reconciled to her husband. And let not the 
husband put away his wife.” The Apostle shows here 
the indissolubility of the bond of Christian marriages. 
He then continues: “ For to the rest I speak, not the 
Lord; if any brother hath a wife that believeth not, 
and she consent to dwell with him, let him not put 
her away. And if any woman hath a husband that 
believeth not, and he consent to dwell with her, let 
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her not put away her husband.” .... . “ But if the 
unbeliever depart, let him depart. For a brother or 
sister is not under servitude in such cases. But God 
hath called us in peace.”*: Contrasting the marriages 
of believers with those made by unbelievers, in which 
one party afterwards becomes a Christian, he shows 
that the first are entirely indissoluble, but that the 
bond may be dissolved in the last. He requires the 
parties in the first to either remain unmarried or to be 
reconciled with each other, but for the last, he says: 
“If the unbeliever depart, let him depart,” and de- 
clares that “a brother or sister is not under a servitude 
in such cases,” but is free. He evidently grants a pri- 
vilege to the Christian party, and refers to the sepa- 
ration of the bond, and not to a mere separation as to 
habitation. The commentaries of different fathers, 
such as St. Ambrose and St. John Chrysostom, repre- 
sent this to be the meaning of the Apostle. The de- 
crees of Popes also establish the same. Pope Inno- 
cent III says: “If one of unbelieving spouses be 
converted to the Catholic faith, and the other in no 
manner, or not without blasphemy of the divine name, 
or in order to lead him to mortal sin, willingly cohabits 
with him, he who is left, can if he pleases, enter into 
second vows; and in this case we understand what the 
Apostle says: If he wishes to depart, let him depart ; 
for a brother or sister is not subjected to servitude in 
such cases. For although true marriage exists among 
infidels, it is not however ratified (ratum).”+ And 


* 1 Cor. 7: 10, and following. + Innocent III, de Divortiis, cap. vii. 
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Benedict XIV writes: “It is certain, that from a pri- 
vilege in favor of faith, conceded by Christ the Lord, 
and promulgated by the Apostle, 1 Cor. 7, the mar- 
riage of unbelievers (infidelium) can be dissolved when 
one of the parties embraces the Christian faith; the 
other, obstinate in his infidelity, refusing to cohabit 
with the one converted, or being indeed willing to co- 
habit, but not without contumely of the Creator,”* &c. 
By wjidels or unbelievers, are here meant persons who 
were never baptized. To these only does this decision 
apply. 

2. It is of faith, that a ratified marriage, which is 
not consummated, can be dissolved, if one of the parties 
makes a solemn profession by vow in some regular 
order, approved by the church. The Council of Trent 
declares: “If any one saith that matrimony contracted, 
but not consummated, is not dissolved by the solemn 
profession of religion by one of the married parties; let 
him be anathema.”+ The Scriptures present nothing 
on this case, if we except the right given by the 
Saviour to leave father, mother, husband, or wife, for 
his sake,{ but the authority and practice of the church 
establish it. The church, according to the power 
divinely bestowed upon her, makes it a condition, that 
in Christian marriages not consummated, either of the 
parties, that shall choose, may be able to embrace the 
holier and more perfect state in religion by a solemn 
profession under vow. Therefore such contracts are 
among Christians entered into subject to this condi- 


* De Synod., lib. vi, cap. 4, 3 3. 7 Sess. xxiv, can. vi. 
t Matt. 19 : 29. 
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tion. The Greek Church seems to hold the same even 
for marriages not only ratified but consummated. 

3. The Catholic doctrine is,that a true,vatified and 
consummated marriage cannot be dissolved as to its 
bond (quoad vinculum) in any case,or for any cause. 
Citing the words used by Adam under the inspiration 
of God, “they shall be two in one flesh,” the Saviour 
expressly announces the indissolubility of marriage, 
saying: “ What therefore God hath joined together, 
let not man put asunder.” Thus he clearly declares 
that the bond is God’s work, and that it is not in man’s 
power to sever or break it. When reminded that 
Moses allowed a bill of divorce, and asked why he al- 
lowed it? he replied: ‘ Because Moses by reason of 
the hardness of your heart permitted you to put away 
your wives: but from the beginning it was not so.” 
He therefore declares that from “the beginning” it 
was designed that marriage should be zndissoluble. But 
much more it should be so,when made a sacrament by 
him, for its being a sacrament confers upon it a peculiar 
firmness and sanctity. He declares in St. Luke, that 
“every one that putteth away his wife and marrieth 
another, committeth adultery; and he that marrieth 
her that is put away, committeth adultery.”+ In this 
declaration he makes no exception. Both parties are 
in the same case, and no distinction is made as to causes 
of separation. In St. Mark, he says: “Whosoever shall 
put away his wife and marry another, committeth adul- 
tery against her. And if.the wife shall put away her 
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husband, and be married to another, she committeth 
adultery.”* Here also is the declaration universal, 
and includes all cases, without any distinction or 
exception. _ 

In St. Paul,we find the same clear and universal 
rule, that parties who.are Christians, once married, 
cannot dissolve the bond of marriage so as to be allowed 
_ to marry again. The woman who leaves her husband 
must remain unmarried, or be reconciled to her hus- 
band again. She is bound to her husband as long as 
he lives.+ Wherefore the husband is also under the 
same law, as shown in the declaration of St. Paul, that 
“ the husband hath not power over his own body, but 
the wife hath power.”} “ Who are we then,” asks St. 
Augustine, “ that we should say one is guilty of adul- 
tery who puts away his wife and marries another ; and. 
another who does the same is not guilty of adultery? 
for seeing the gospel says every one commits adultery 
who does this; and consequently all who do it, that is 
whoever putting away his wife marrieth another, is 
guilty of adultery; without doubt both are included, 
both he who for any other cause besides fornication 
puts away his wife, and he who puts her away for the . 
cause of fornication.”§ Here St. Augustine maintains 
that no cause can exempt the case from this general 
law. Consequently it is his opinion that the excep- 
tion made by the Saviour, as reported in the nineteenth 

chapter of St. Matthew, verse ninth, does not take the 
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case from under the general law of the indissolubility 
of marriage among Christians. 

In the nineteenth chapter of St. Matthew we find 
this declaration of our Lord Jesus Christ: “ And I say 
unto you,that whosoever shall put away his wife ex- 
cept it be for fornication, and shall marry another, 
committeth adultery; and he that shall marry her 
that 1s put away,committeth adultery.” What is the 
proper meaning of these words, “except for forni- 
cation?” Does Jesus Christ declare that the bond of 
marriage may for this cause be dissolved, or only that 
for this cause the wife or husband may be abandoned 
as to community of life, but not as to the bond of mar- 
riage? The advocates of divorce, strictly so called, or 
divorce a vinculo, of Christian marriages, assert that 
the exception allows the bond of marriage to be dis- 
solved. The church maintains that this exception re- 
fers only to the right of separation, but does not give 
even to the innocent party the right of being free to 
marry another. This also is what St. Augustine de- 
clares. And thus understood, the text in St. Maithew _ 
is in harmony with those we have cited from St. Mark 
and St. Luke. It is in harmony with what these last 
have declared without exception, that we ought to in- 
terpret and understand the exception given by St. 
Matthew, for their texts are clear and express, while 
that of St. Matthew is somewhat ambiguous by the 
manner in which the exception is thrown in. And 
what shows that even for the cause of fornication, the 
Saviour did not understand the marriage to be dis- 
solved, is, that he declares that “ whoever marrics” 
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the person “who is put away,” even for this cause, 
“committeth adultery,” which would not be the case 
if the marriage with the first husband had been dis- 
solved, since marriage is the union of two, and cannot 
be dissolved as to one and not as to both. The mean- 
ing of the exception, therefore, is, that to put away 
one’s wife for any cause, “except for fornication,” is to 
commit adultery, by being thus the occasion of her 
committing this sin; and in case of her being guilty 
before he exposes her, then, for this crime, he has a 
right “to put her away,” but in no case has he aright 
to marry again, nor has she, when put away, the lib- 
erty to marry another as long as he lives; and any 
party who should marry her would commit adultery. 
The exception, then, only concerns separation, but 
does not affect the bond of the marriage, which is in- - 
dissoluble. This is the express teaching of the church: 
“Tf any one saith, that the church has erred, in that 
she hath taught, and doth teach, in accordance with 
the evangelical and Apostolical doctrme, that the bond 
of matrimony cannot be dissolved on account of the 
adultery of one of the married parties; and that both, 
or even the innocent one who gave not occasion to the 
adultery, cannot contract another marriage during the 
lifetime of the other; and that he is guilty of adultery 
who, having put away the adulteress, shall take another 
wife, as also she, who, having put away the adulterer, 
shall take another husband; let him be anathema.” 
It is of faith,that other causes, such as heresy, irk- 
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some cohabitation, or the affected absence of one. of the 
parties, do not furnish a valid reason for dissolving 
marriage. “If any one saith,that on account of here- 
sy, or irksome cohabitation, or the affected absence of 
one of the parties, the bond of matrimony can be dis- 
solved ;let him be anathema.”* But it is also of faith 
_ that the church, who does not admit that the bond can 
be dissolved, does not err when, for certain causes, she 
allows separation “from bed and board” for a deter- 
minate or indeterminate period. “If anyone saith, 
that the church errs, in that she declares that, for many 
causes, a separation may take place between husband 
and wife, in regard of bed, or in regard of cohabitation, 
for a determinate or for an indeterminate period; let 
him be anathema.”+ | 

` A divorce a vinculo, of a valid and perfect marriage 
among Christians, can never be brought about except 
by the death of one of the parties. All that the civil 
authority can do,is to allow a divorce a mensa et thoro, 
and as to all the legal consequences of the marriage 
contract. If it allows its subjects to marry again, the 
other party divorced still living, it contravenes the law 
of God, and though it legalizes such unions in the eyes 
of those who do not regard the church as the teacher 
and interpreter of the law of God, it cannot change 
the nature of these unions, which, before God and his 
church, are not valid marriages. Divorces of this sort 
are ‘but a kind of polygamy, and often cause more evils 
to families and to society than would result from real 


* Counc. Trent, sess. xxiv, can. v. : ț Ibid., can. viii. 
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polygamy. The facility for divorce is a premium of- 
fered for crime; and the prospect,of liberation from 
the bond,makes the married parties less solicitous to 
render the common yoke more tolerable and easy. 
Hence the more divorces that are granted, the greater 
the numbers that are seen to apply for them; and chil- 
dren are thus often abandoned by one or both of those 
who should fulfil towards them the offices of nature, 
and take care of their physical, mental, and moral edu- 
cation, while step-mothers are brought in to contemn 
and neglect them, for the sake of those who present 
more urgent claims of nature and interest. Society in 
general receives from this influence a degree of demo- 
ralization, which will continue to increase with the 
progress of its cause, just as the ancient civilization of 
Rome flourished for six or seven centuries, when di- 
vorce was a thing unknown, and lapsed into the deep- 
est corruption in proportion as it became frequent and 
fashionable. 


Of the Marriages of Slaves. 


And here we would take occasion to deplore the 
conduct of the civil government in this country regard- 
ing the matrimonial contract of slaves, which, though 
the rulers profess Christianity, is completely ignored, 
even as a civil contract, and left entirely to the caprice 
of owners, who frequently, without scruple or hesita- 
tion, and for the sake of interest or gain, part man and 
wife, separate parents from their children, and treat 
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the matrimonial union among them,as if it were really 
no more than the chance association of unreasoning 
animals. Often, also, some of these marriages are in- 
dissoluble by the sacramental, bond, as well as by the 
original design of the Creator, and by the action of 
Christian proprietors, and the neglect of a Christian 
government, these separated parties are subjected to 
the temptation to form criminal and forbidden alli- 
ances, from which frequency, custom, and the condition 
of servitude have removed, in the public view, the 
shame and stigma which they possess before God, and 
according to the maxims of the gospel. Christian pro- 
prietors often know and tolerate these alliances in their 
slaves, even when made without any formality, and 
where they are aware that one or both is under the 
obligation of other ties. | 
It is not certain, that the present dreadful calamities 
which afflict the country are not the scourge of God, 
chiefly for this sin, among the many that provoke his 
anger, in our people. He is not likely to leave long 
unpunished, in a nation, the palpable and flagrant con- 
tempt of his holy laws, such as is evinced in this ne- 
glect or refusal to respect in slaves the holiness, the 
unity, and the indissolubility of marriage. It would 
appear that, by the present convulsions, his providence 
is preparing for them, at least, a recognition of those 
rights as immortal beings, which are required for the 
observance of the paramount laws of God. And if 
citizens desire to see the nation prosper and enjoy the 
blessing of God, let all unite to procure from the civil 
government, for the slaves, that their marriages be es- 
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teemed as God intends, and not be dealt with in future 
as they have been hitherto.* 


Concerning those who Contract Marri iage—The Impedi- 
ments of Marriage. 


Those only are fit subjects to make the contract of 
marriage who are not affected by any of the impedi- 
ments,which would render them incapable to make the 
contract licitly and validly. These impediments are 
of two kinds, some of which merely forbid marriage, 
and make it unlawful under the circumstances, but not 
invalid, while others annul it altogether, and cause it to 
be invahd. Impediments affect the persons, and sup- 
pose something wanting or something present, which 
makes them unfit to contract marriage. For instance, 
in the impediments of error, and of violence or coac- 
tion, the free consent is wanting, and in those of order 
and of the bond (ligamen), there is present another 
obligation unfitting the persons to contract, since in 
order, there is the sacred obligation, and in the bond 
there is the tie of marriage to another. Some im- 
pediments render the parties unfit to contract mar- 
riage only with certain persons, as consanguinity in cer- 
tain degrees; and others make them unfit to contract . 
with any person, as real insanity, or want of proper 


* Since the above was written events have caused the emancipation of 
slaves in this country. In the future, marriage among persons of color 
will no doubt be in the same condition as among whites. 
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reason, and therefore want of ability to make a con- 
tract.* 


Of the Power to Establish Impediments. 


.Matrimony as an office of nature depends upon the 
will and consent of the contracting parties. But the 
parties being subject to the civil authority, must enter 
into such contracts subject to the civil laws, as far as 
concerns the legal effects of their marriage. The civil 
government or state has no legitimate authority to 
interfere with the natural contract, but it can make 
conditions upon which it will admit such contracts to 
be considered legal marriages, and adequate to confer 
civil rights upon the parties and their offspring. If 
the conditions which it prescribes be wanting, it may 
refuse to admit such marriages to be legal. Its laws, 
therefore, may decree impediments which aflect the 
marriage as to its public lawfulness and its civil con- 
sequences; but the natural contract, which depends on 
the will of God expressed in the natural law, and the 
sacrament which, in marriages of Christians, is to be 
regarded as inseparable from the natural contract, are 


* The following Latin verses show the impediments : 


~ Impediments which render void. 
Error, conditio, votum, cognatio, crimen 
Cultus disparitas, vis, ordo, ligamen, honestas, 
Amens, affinis, si clandestinus et impos, 
Si mulier sit rapta, loco nec reddita tuto. 
Hec facienda vetant connubia, facta retractant. 


Impediments which forbid but do not annul. 


Ecclesiæ vetitum, tempus, sponsalia, votum 
Impediunt fieri, permittunt juncta tencere. 
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subject only to the laws of God, and of his church, to 
which he has given a divine authority for the salva- 
tion of souls. The authority of the church can only 
directly affect her members, or the baptized. For all 
the members of the church, her laws, requiring certain 
things as conditions to the validity of the marriage 
contract, and declaring such contracts null, without 
the prescribed conditions, are binding; and thus the 
members might possibly find themselves engaged in a 
true sacramental marriage, which the civil authority 
might consider not lawful, or also in a legal marriage, 
which the church might esteem to be null, both as a 
contract and as a sacrament.* In some countries, the 
rights of the civil and ecclesiastical power in respect 
to marriage, are the subject of controversy, but with 
us the state does not pretend to regulate what per- 
tains to conscience, and its statutes are to be under- 
stood as regulating only civil effects and rights. 

The church, however, everywhere and at all times, 
has claimed to have “the power to determine all those 
things which can in any manner pertain” to the mar- 
riage of her children, and to judge matrimoniai causes 
for them.+ 

The following canons of the Council of Trent, with 
respect to the power to impose impediments, and the 
right to judge matrimonial causes, show what is of 
faith: “If any one saith, that only those degrees of 


* Thus the Emperor Justinian enacted a law making the marriage of 
cousins lawful, which Pope St. Gregory, in his rescript to St. Augustine, 
or Austin, bishop of the Anglo-Saxons, declared unlawful. 

¢ Encycl. Pius IX, before cited. 
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consanguinity and affinity, which are set down in Le- 
viticus, can hinder Matrimony from being contracted, 
and dissolve it when contracted; and that the church 
cannot dispense in some of those degrees, or establish | 
that others may hinder and dissolve it; let him be 
anathema,”* 

“If any one saith, that the church could not estab- 
lish impediments dissolving marriage; or that she has 
erred in establishing them; let him be anathema.” t 

“If any one saith, that matrimonial causes do not 
belong to ecclesiastical judges; let him be anathema.” $ 

This doctrine follows from the very fact, that Jesus 
Christ has elevated matrimony te the dignity of a 
sacrament, and can only be logically impugned by 
those who deny that marriage is any more than a 
natural and civil contract. Spiritual things are not 
of the competence of lay tribunals. Jesus Christ him- 
self has established the impediment of the bond, or 
ligamen, as we see in Matt. 19, Mark 10, Luke 16, 
already cited. St. Paul refers to this impediment, 
saying: “Whilst her husband liveth, the woman is 
bound to the law.” Rom. 7 : 2; and also in 1 Cor. 7 : 10, 
11, 12, where he also brings in the impediment of 
disparity of religion, see verses 13, 14, 15, regarding 
the freedom of the believer when the unbelieving - 
party departs. This power Jesus Christ conferred © 
upon the church, when he intrusted to her care his 
sacraments, to see that they should be administered 
for the good of the souls of the members of his church, 


* Sess. xxiv, can. iii. t Ibid., can. iv. tł Ibid., can. xii. 
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and also when he gave a general power “to bind and 
to loose.” | 

Hence the church has ever claimed and used this 
power. “It is becoming,” writes St. Ignatius, “that 
spouses should enter into marriage according to the 
judgment of the bishop; by which their nuptials may 
be according to the Lord, and not according to cu- 
pidity.”* 

Justin Martyr, in his Apology, terms those,sinners 
according to the laws of the church, who contracted 
certain marriages allowed by the imperial laws. And 
Tertullian says: “Therefore do we not marry hea- 
thens, lest we be led to idolatry, from which among 
them nuptials commence.”+ He here shows already 
the custom of the impediment of disparity of reli- 
gion, which afterwards was constituted an annulling 
impediment. St. Basil, who died in 379, in his epis- 
tle to Diodorus, speaking’of one who had married the. 
sister of his deceased wife, declares that he acted con- 
trary “to the sanctions delivered by holy men,” and that 
said person should part from her before admission 
among the faithful. In the fourth century the Coun- 
cil of Elviris (or Elvira) decreed that matrimony can- 
not be contracted with infidels, and also within certain 
degrees of kindred.{ Pope Siricius, in his letter to 
Himmerius, refers to the impediment of public honesty 
as established by ecclesiastical authority. In the 
sixth century, the first Council of Orleans, in 511, and 


* Ep. ad Polycarp. + De Corona, cap. xiii. 
t In Labbe, tom. i, p. 972, year 305, can. lxi and lxvi. 
ĝ In Labbe, tom. ii, p. 1019. 
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the second in the same city, in 533, have decrees re- 
specting impediments. The acts of later councils, and 
decisions, or rescripts of different Popes, are cited to 
the same efiect from the different centuries, but for 
our purpose these are more than sufficient. As St. 
Augustine declares: “The church of God neither ap- 
proves, nor connives at, nor does anything contrary to 
faith or good morals,”* and therefore we feel assured 
that her claims and action regarding matrimony are 
under the direction of the Holy Spirit, sent to be with 
her forever. 


The Impediments which Annul Marriage. 


We will call attention to a few of these impedi- 
ments which render marriage void and invalid, unless 
removed by dispensation, and which the faithful gene- 
rally should know. 

1. Error is when a person is married to one person 
thinking and intending to marry another. It is by 
natural law an impediment which makes such mar- 
riage null, for ur it there is not such will and consent 
as is requisite. : 

2. Holy orders, and the solemn vow of chastity, 
taken by one who has made profession of religion in 
some order or community approved by the church. 
Such are incapable of contracting marriage, and if 
they attempt to do so, the marriage is void and null 
by the law of the church. 

3. Cognatio, or kindred, which may be natural, spi- 


* Letter cxix. 
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ritual, or legal, that is, by adoption, which last seldom 
occurs in this country, at least with the formality re- 
. quired to induce the impediment. Natural kindred is 
termed consanguinity, and results from persons being 
allied by descending from the same stock or issue. In 
the oblique or transverse line, it annuls marriage, by 
ecclesiastical law, to the fourth degree included, and 
it holds as well in illicit as in licit generation.* In the 
direct line, it annuls in every degree, and, as is the 
most probable opinion, in the first degree by the law of 
nature, 

4. Spiritual kindred is the relationship of certain 
persons by ecclesiastical law, contracted by means of 
baptism or confirmation. It prevents and annuls mar- 
riage between the person baptizing and the one bap- 
tized, and the parents of the baptized, and between the 
sponsors and the baptized, and the parents of the bap- 
tized, and the same for the confirmed where there are 
sponsors. 

5. Crime, crimen, is the impediment arising from 
adultery, with a mutual promise of marriage in case 
the innocent spouse or party should die. It is some- 
times attended with a machination to kill the innocent 
party, and even with the actual killing. This machi- 
nation itself is an annulling impediment when the 
effect follows, and is perpetrated with the intention in 
both persons, and the promise of marriage either in the 


* To know the degree of consanguinity between two persons, the rule 
is to count the nymber of persons who are between them and the common 
stock; there are as many degrees as persons, the stock or head not in- 
cluded. 
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present or in the future, even though there be no 
adultery. But that adultery should be an annulling 
impediment: First. It must be accompanied with a - 
promise of marriage after the death of the other spouse, 
and it matters not whether this promise preceded or 
followed the crime. Secondly. It must be a formal 
adultery, for if the one was ignorant that the other. 
was married, it would not suffice for the impediment. 
Thirdly. It must be a perfect act of adultery, as the 
law specifies. This impediment is placed by the law 
of the church to prevent crimes, by letting all persons © 
know that in yielding to temptations to crime, they 
are placing more obstacles in their way. 

6. Disparity or difference of religion is the law an- 
nulling marriage between a member of the church and 
an infidel or unbaptized person. If any member of 
the church enters into such a marriage without a dis- 
pensation, the marriage is null and invalid. Even 
marriage with one not of the church, but who is bap- 
tized, is unlawful, though not for this invalid, if no 
other impediment annulsit. The church, who watches 
over the faith and eternal interests of her children, 
has-established this impediment. 

7. Violence is an impediment arising from a coaction. 
which absolutely prevents the free consent of one or 
both of the parties. By ecclesiastical law, that vio- 
lence which causes a grave fear, gravis metus, will ren- 
der marriage null, and even probably by natural law. 
Freedom is indispensable to this contract. 

8. Public honesty is an impediment arising from ab- 
solute or valid espousals (sponsalia) or betrothal, for 
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where a true promise of marriage is made to a person 
and accepted, public honesty induces a sort of relation- 
ship with the blood relations of such person, and 
though the promise or betrothal be broken off, annuls 
marriage with the relations of that person in the first 
degree,” for a betrothal, but for a ratified marriage to 
the fourth degree included. 

9. Affinity is an impediment which arises from 
marriage, and causes one party to be allied to the 
blood relations of the other, so that after the death 
of the spouse the survivor cannot marry any of the 
relations of the other to the fourth degree. For the 
parties are by affinity allied to the relations of each 
other. -The same affinity, annulling marriage to the 
second degree, results from illicit intercourse, and by 
such illicit act by one after marriage, the right to the 
debitum matrimoni is lost. 

10. Clandestinity is an impediment which, wherever | 
the decree of the Council of Trent on marriage has 
been published, annuls a marriage not contracted in 
presence of the parish priest, or of a priest approved 
for this by the bishop or parish priest, and of two or 
three witnessess. | 

11. The violent abduction of a person from one place 
to another, for the purpose of entering into a marriage 
with such person, is by law made an impediment to 
such marriage, as long as such abducted person is not 
restored to a safe place, and is still in the power of the 


x By the old law, the impediment extended to other degrees, but it has 
been restricted to the first by the Council of Trent, when resulting from 
a betrothal broken. 
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violent abductor. And this impediment exists as long 
as such person is in the abductor’s power, even though 
afterwards willing to consent to marriage. The church 
requires the person to be entirely free, by being brought 
back and out of all restraint. 


Prohibitive Impediments, but which do not annul. 


The impediments which only render marriage un- 
lawful and sinful, but do not make it invalid, and are 
called prohibitive, are four. First: Promise of mar- 
riage to another, called espousals; this, while still subsist- 
ing, makes marriage unlawful. Second: The sacred 
time; for the Council of Trent “enjoins that the an- 
cient prohibitions of solemn nuptials be carefully ob- 
served by all, from the advent of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
until the day after Epiphany, and from Ash Wednes- 
day until the octave of Easter inclusively.”* Third: 
` The prohibition of the church, whether by an interdict, 
or by a delay imposed by the ecclesiastical superior, in 
order to ascertain about impediments or objections. 
Fourth: A simple vow of chastity, or of not marrying, 
or of receiving Holy Order, or becoming a religious. 
From such a vow the person who wishes to marry 
should have to obtain a dispensation. 

These impediments are for the advantage of society 
and for the honor of religion, but however advantage- 
ous, there may exist circumstances and grave reasons 
for a dispensation from them in particular cases. The 
church exercises this power in regard to those impedi- 


* Sess. xxiv, ch. x. 
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ments which have been created only by her own laws, 
while she never interferes with those founded on God’s 
law. The law and custom of proclaiming the bans of 
marriage,are for the purpose of discovering if any im- 
pediments are in existence to prevent it. 

We need not say anything about the necessity of 
marriage as designed by God from the beginning; and 
its necessity as a sacrament, or as a sign which gives 
grace to the parties, is manifest to all spiritually-minded 
persons, who know how great is the responsibility of 
those who enter into the marriage state, and how much 
they stand in need of grace to live holily, and to sanc- 
tify their families. All are not obliged to enter into 
this state, for although a person does well who mar- 
ries, he does better who, for serving God, refrains from 
marriage, as the Apostle St. Paul expressly declares.* 


Of the Dispositions for Marriage. 


The Christian ought to be in the state of grace and 
friendship with God,when he receives the sacrament 
of marriage, upon which will depend, in a great measure, 
not only the peace and happiness of. his after-life, but 
perhaps even his destiny during eternity. He should, 
in making his choice, secure divine direction by prayer, 
and purify his intention: “ House and riches,” says the 
wise man, “are given by parents; but a prudent wife 
is properly from the Lord;”+ and if a good wife be the 
gift of God, a good husband also must be the prepara- 
tion of his providence. God’s intention in this institu- 


* 1 Cor. 7: 38. t Proverbs 19 : 14. 
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tion ought to be the Christian’s chief intention, since 
otherwise great disasters, like those of which we read 
in the book of Tobias, may befall. him; for if he act 
like “ those who so receive matrimony, as to shut out 
God from themselves and from their minds,’* the Devil 
will have power over him as he had over them. “ Hap- 
py is the husband of a good wife: for the number of — 
his years is double. A virtuous woman rejoiceth her 
husband, and shall fulfil the years of his life in peace. 
A good wife is a good portion; she shall be given in 
the portion of them that fear God, to a man for his 
good deeds. Rich or poor, if his heart is good, his 
countenance shall be cheerful at all times:”+ If such 
a wife be the portion of a man “who fears God,” the 
woman who selects as husband a man that does not 
fear him, and cares not for the interests of eternity, 
perhaps is not herself of the number of those who make 
husbands happy, and who deserve to be called “a good 
portion.” For Christians, in choosing the partners of 
life, the first and most important consideration should — 
be their salvation during eternity, and therefore they 
should require the true faith, and the love and prac- 
tice of the Christian virtues, as indispensable conditions 
in the persons whom they select. Beauty, personal © 
qualities, family, position, wealth, may be minor con- 
siderations, and not sinful, but they should never be 
the first and chief inducements to a choice. 


* See Tobias 6. + Ecclesiasticus 26. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


MAN IN THE FUTURE WORLD. 


THE LAST END OF MAN-—-DEATH-—-THE RESURRECTION OF THE 
BODY—JUDGMENT—-HEAVEN—HELL. 


ALL men know that this life is soon ended; and 
those who believe in the future existence of man, and 
in the doctrine of the immortality of the soul, must 
feel an interest to be enlightened concerning what lies 
beyond the grave. Have we any relationship or com- 
munion with the departed? Can we help them, or be 
helped by them? What conditions await the soul 
= when it is liberated from the body by the hand of 
death? What prospect is there of a reunion of the 
soul with the body? And what is the lot of men 
during eternity? These are all questions of the high- 
est interest. 

The Scriptures instruct us to remember our last end: 
“In all thy works remember thy last end, and thou 
shalt never sin ;’* and the last end of man which is to 
be remembered consists of four things, viz., death, 
judgment, heaven, and hell. 


Of Death. ` 


Faith teaches us that death entered into the world 
through sin: “ Wherefore as by one man sin entered 


* Ecclesiasticus 12 : 40. 
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into this world, and by sin death: and so death passed 
upon all men, in whom all have sinned.”* “ Death,” 
says St. Augustine, “is not a condition of nature, but 
a punishment of sin.” St. Paul says: “The wages 
of sin is death.”{ God had menaced death to the parent 
of our race if he broke the commandment which he 
had given him, as we read in Genesis; and after the 
transgression he passed the sentence, “ Dust thou art, 
and unto dust thou shalt return.”§ But “God made 
not death, neither hath he pleasure in the destruction 
of the living,” || “ but the wicked with works and words 
have called it to them.” Yet since that fatal trans- 
gression death is certain for all; for “it is appointed 
for all men once to die,” says the Apostle, and expe- 
rience shows how certainly this decree receives its 
execution. But Jesus Christ has robbed death of its 
sting and the grave of its victory in behalf of all who 
are willing to be his true disciples. “For by a man 
came death, and by a man came the resurrection of 
the dead, and as in Adam all die, so in Christ shall all 
be made alive.” For to the Christian, death becomes 
a signal for deliverance and triumph, and he knows 
that its power over the body itself is but that of a tem- 
porary sleep, from which it is to be aroused to glory 
and immortality, because Jesus Christ “hath destroyed 
death” as the ruin and punishment of sin, giving the 
promise of “ life and incorruption by the gospel.’** It 
was this that caused his Apostle to “desire to be dis- 


* Rom. 5: 12. t Aug. lib. de Predest. et Grat., cap. iii. 
t Rom. 6: 23. @ Gen. 2: 17, and 8: 19. 
|) Wisdom 1: 18-16. Ff Rom. 16: 21, 22. ** 2 Tim. 1: 10. 
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solved and to be with Christ.”* Therefore, in the 
view of the church, death for those who “sleep in the 
Lord,” is their birth into eternity, and though her 
` voice is commonly to be heard in prayer over the re- 
mains of her children as she lays them in the earth, 
yet she sprinkles them with the waters of purification, 
and blesses their graves, marking them with the sign 
of redemption and the prayer for their repose. “The 
souls of the just are in the hand of God, and the tor- 
ment of death shall not touch them.” ..... “ But 
dreadful are the ends of a wicked race.”+ 
“ Be ye then also ready, for at what hour you think 
not the Son of man will come.”{ ‘Remember that 
death is not slow, and that the covenant of hell hath 
been shown to thee: for the covenant of this world 
shall surely die.’’§ 


The Resurrection of the Body. 


It is an article of faith, that the dead shall rise again, 
as professed in the Apostle’s creed ; that the souls of 
men shall once more enter into and dwell in the very 
bodies with which they were united on earth. It is 
of faith, that all shall rise again, only those excepted 
who may already have been raised by Jesus Christ to 
eternal life; for the Saviour affirms this of all without 
exception: “ Wonder not at this, for the hour cometh 
when all that are in the graves shall hear the voice of 
the Son of God. And they that have done good 


* Philip. 1: 28. t Wisdom 38. 
t Luke 12: 40. @ Ecclesiasticus 14: 12. 
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things shall come forth unto the resurrection of life, 
but they that have done evil unto the resurrection of 
judgment.”* “We shall all stand before the judgment- 
seat of Christ.”+ | 

“In the last day I shall rise out of the earth. And 
I shall be clothed again with my skin, and in my flesh 
I shall see my God. Whom I myself shall see, and 
- my eyes shall behold, and not another: this-my hope 
is laid up in my bosom.”{ It is held as certain, that 
the good will rise without the corporal defects which 
they had in the present life, but whether this will be- 
the case with the wicked, St. Augustine doubts, though 
St. Thomas affirms it, saying that the resurrection, 
being God’s work, will be perfect, as are all his works. 
The bodies of all will be immortal; for, as St. Paul 
says, “This corruptible must put on incorruption: 
and this mortal must put on immortality.”§ To the 
bodies of the just will be imparted the glorious gifts 
of impassability, subtility, agility, and clarity, or the 
hight of glory. “Behold, I tell you a mystery. We 
shall all, indeed, rise again: but we shall not all be 
changed.”|| Though the wicked receive immortality, 
they are doomed to the second death, to loss of God, 
and to eternal sense of pain; but they are not reform- 
ed by those glorious gifts which only the just receive. 


Of Judgment. 


“Tt is decreed for all men once to die, and after 
death the judgment,” writes St. Paul; and this judg- 


* John 5: 28, 29. t Rom. 14: 10. t Job 19: 25, 26, 27. 
1 Cor. 15:53. || 1 Cor. 15: 51. 
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ment immediately follows death, and is termed the 
particular judgment. But the creed declares, that. 
Jesus Christ will come again to judge the living and the 
dead; and this article of faith refers to the universal 
judgment which will take place at the end of the 
world. There are, then, two Jjudgments,—the particu- 
lar and the universal: the first immediately after 
death, the last after the resurrection of the dead. We 
are assured by the Scriptures, that “it is easy before 
God, in the day of death, to reward every one accord- 
ing to his ways;”“ and from this it is manifest that 
man is judged immediately after death, and receives | 
the sentence which he has deserved during life. This 
also was the belief of the early Fathers of the church. 
St. Augustine says: “Most correctly and very whole- 
somely is it believed that souls are judged when they 
go forth from their bodies, before they come to that 
other judgment in which it behooves them to be judged 
with their bodies restored to them.’ St. Chrysostom 
; speaks in the same sense: “As they who are led forth 
from the jails are carried to judgment together with 
their chains, so all souls, when they have emigrated ` 
hence, are led before that terrible tribunal involved in 
the various penalties of sins.”{. St. Thomas presents’ 
the following reasons why judgment should follow 
death: Ist. Because man, by death, enters upon an 
immutable state as to things regarding the soul; and, 
therefore, as to the reward of the soul, judgment 


—_ 


* Ecclesiasticus 11 : 28. 
7 St. Aug. lib. 2, de anima et ejus orig., cap. iv. 
ț St. Chrysos., hom. xiv, in Matt. 
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should not be deferred. 2dly. Man, while carrying 
the chains of the flesh, is as yet in the way of his jour- 
ney, and in the condition for merit and demerit; but, 
after the journey is over, judgment ought immediately 
to follow, in order to determine in what term he 
should be placed. 3dly. Each man is an individual 
person, and, also, he is a certain part of the whole 
human genus; consequently he has to meet a twofold 
judgment, the one particular, in which he will receive 
according to what he has done in the body, not, in- 
deed, totally, because not as yet as to the body, but 
- only as to the soul; but another judgment is due him 
as part of the whole human race, and this is the uni- 
versal judgment.* 

The coming of Jesus Christ at the end of the world, 
as judge of all the living and the dead, is not only 
clearly stated in the Apostle’s creed, but very plain in 
the Scriptures. “The Father hath given all judg; 
ment to the Son.” John 5:22. “He hath given him 
power to do judgment, because he is the: Son of 
man.” John 5:27. “And he commanded us to 
- preach to the people, and to testify that it is he who 
was appointed by God to be the judge of the living 
and of the dead.” Acts 10:42. And St. Paul says: 
“For we must all be manifested before the judgment- 
seat of Christ, that every one may receive the proper 
things of the body according as he hath done, whether 
it be good or evil.”.2 Cor. 5:10. “And all nations 
shall be gathered together before him, and he shall 


* St. Thom., p- 111, q. 59, art. 5, and in 4 Sent. 
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separate them from one another, as the shepherd sepa- 
rateth the sheep from the goats.” Matt. 25:32. It 
is supposed that this universal judgment, in which 
hidden things shall be revealed, will take place-in the 
Valley of Jehosaphat; but no one can assign the time 
of the end of the world and of this judgment but 
God. But the particular judgment for the individual 
is what we ought to dread, and prepare to encounter, 
as this will decide our destiny for eternity. 

| It isa dogma of faith, that after the death of the 
body, the souls of the just, in whom there remains 
nothing of human infirmity to be expiated, are admit- 
ted to the possession of eternal felicity, or of the 
beatific vision of God, without any delay; and that 
the souls of the wicked descend to hell immediately. 
This dogma shows that the particular judgment which 
fixes their destiny is immediate. The dogma is itself 
manifest from the Scriptures. 

In Ecclesiastes it is said: “ And the dust return into 
its earth, from whence it was, and the spirit return to 
God, who gave it.”* “For we know,” says St. Paul, 
“if our earthly house (namely, the body) of this habi- 
tation be dissolved, that we have a building of God, a 
house not made by hands, eternal in heaven.”} Again: 
“ But we are confident, and have a good will to be ab- 
sent rather from the body, and to be present with the 
Lord.” Again: the Saviour said to the good thief, 
“This day thou shalt be with me in Paradise.”§ In 


* Ecclesiastes 12: 7. + 2Cor. 6:1. 
t 2 Cor. 5:8. @ Luke 23: 48. 
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the Apocalypse, St. John beholds the saints without 
number, “standing before the throne, and in sight of 
the Lamb.”* 

The second Council of Lyons declares this doctrine 
as to the just in the following words: “We believe 
that the souls of those who, after having received 
baptism, incur no stain whatever; and also those souls 
who, after having contracted the stain of sin, are 
cleansed either while in their bodies, or after being 
divested of their bodies, are immediately received into 
heaven.” The Council of Florence, in the decree of 
Union, using these words, adds: “And they clearly 
behold God himself, three and one as he is, however 
some more perfectly than others, according to the di- 
versity of merits. . . . . But the souls of those 
who die in mortal sin, or in original sin only, imme- 
diately descend to hell, to be punished, however, with 
unequal punishments.” 

This definition presents to us three Le of 
persons : | 

Ist. The just, who either have retained their bap- 
tismal innocence, or have been cleansed while in their 
bodies; and these are immediately received into eter- 
nal happiness, and enjoy the beatific vision of God. 

2dly. Those who are cleansed after they have left 
the body, and who when cleansed are admitted to 
eternal happiness and the beatific vision of God. 

ddly. Those who are never admitted into heaven, 
but descend forthwith to hell, consisting of two 
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classes, such as are guilty only of original sin, and 
such as have committed actual mortal ein of whom 
the punishments are unequal. 

We shall briefly present the doctrine of the church 
with respect, 1st. To heaven, the blissful abode of 
the angeis and saints of God. 2dly. To hell, the eter- 
nal grave of the wicked and reprobate. 3dly. As to 
the relations of the living members of the militant 
church to those who reign with Jesus Christ. And 
' 4thly. As to those who immediately after death are not 
wicked enough to be cast into hell, nor pure enough 
to enter heaven, but are cleansed in the future life— 
and concerning our relations with-these souls. With 
respect to those who die guilty only of original sin, we 
must refer the reader to what we have said about un- 
baptized infants, page 211 and following, under “ Ne- 
cessity of Baptism.” 


Of Heaven. 


Heaven is the place where God gives himself and 
his glory to be seen clearly and intuitively, and where 
the blessed enjoy eternal beatitude. That there exists 
such a place is a doctrine of faith. Where it is, we 
can infer from the expressions of the Scriptures, which 
give us to understand that it is elevated far above the 
earth. Christ. is said in the creed to have ascended 
into heaven, being elevated before the eyes of his Apos- 
tles and disciples until removed from view’ by the 
clouds. We are told to desire and seek the things that 
are above. St. Thomas and other theologians repre- 
sent heaven to be that space which by certain philo- 
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sophers was termed the Empyrean, that is, flaming, not 
with heat, but splendor. And St. Paul’s expresssion 
in writing to the Ephesians, when speaking of Jesus 
Christ, he says “that he ascended above all the 
heavens, * would seem to sustain this opinion. 

Under different names heaven is announced to us 
in the Scriptures as the kingdom of God, the kingdom 
of heaven, the heavenly Jerusalem, the house of God - 
with many mansions, the abode of rest, of peace and 
delights, of joy and glory, in which the redeemed 
shall wear the crown of happiness, and reign with 
Christ forever. It is represented as a place from 
which all weeping, sorrow, and suffering are banished, 
and where the souls of the blessed shall be ever in- 
toxicated with happiness,—an existence with the 
plenitude -of life, and no possibility of decay or fail- 
ing. The beatitude of heaven is not only indescriba- 
ble, but inconceivable. For he, who was allowed to 
see something of it, tells us after the words of the 
Prophet Isaias: “ Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, 
neither hath it entered into the heart of man what 
things God hath prepared for them that love him,’} 
which mystery he informs us “God hath revealed to 
us by his spirit.” But the sacred Scriptures give us 
to understand that the essence of this happiness is the 
possession of God and the clear vision of his nature, 
inducing our love: “We see now through a glass in 
a dark manner,” writes St. Paul; “but then face to face. 
Now I know in part, but then I shall know even as I 


* Ephes. 4: 10. : + 1Cor. 2: 9. 
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am known.” And St. John also writes: “ Dearly 
beloved, we are now the sons of God, and it hath not 
yet appeared what we shall be. We know that when 
he shall appear we shall be like to him, because we 
shall see him as heis.”+ And in his Apocalypse he de- 
clares that “his servants shall serve him, and they 
shall see his face. .... and the Lord God shall en- 
lighten them, and they shall reign forever and ever.”{ 
“ Blessed are the clean of heart,” says the Saviour, “for 
they shall see God.”§ The beatific vision of God, as 
the cause of ineffable happiness to the souls in heaven, 
cannot be imagined by us, since the blessed souls 
themselves need for this the light of glory, because 
mere natural intelligence is utterly insufficient, as de- 
fined against the error of the Begards by the Council 
of Vienne in 1311. 

It is of faith, that the blessed souls do not all enjoy 
this vision of God in the same degree, for “they see God 
more or less perfectly, according to diversity of merits,” 
as said by the Council of Florence; and hence there 
is inequality in the glory and happiness of the saints, 
for we are told by the Apostle: “ Every man shall re- ` 
ceive his own reward according to his own labor.’ || 
Yet all will be perfectly happy and contented, con- 
forming their wills to the perfect will of God. St. 
Angustine thus discourses on this subject: “ What 
will be the different degrees of honor and glory ac- 
cording to the diversity of merits? Who can imagine 


* 1 Cor. 12: 12. ¢ 1 John 8: 2. t Apoc. 22: 8, 4, 5. 
@ Matt. 6: 8. ` |] 1 Cor. 3: 8. 
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this, and by stronger reason, who can tell it? -There 
is however no doubt that these degrees ought to exist. 
And this will be one of the great blessings of the 
heavenly city, that no one will be envious of the one 
above him. And each one will be as little jealous to 
be what he has not attained to be, however allied by 
the most intimate union with him who has attained 
it, as the finger is not jealous of the eye, although 
both organs concur to the harmonious composition of 
the body. Thus, to the greater or less gift attributed 
to each will be joined another, the gift of not desiring 
more than his own portion.”* | 

As all things that exist in the universe, the various, 
beautiful, grand, stupendous wonders which have been 
so profusely poured forth from the creating hand of 
the Divine omnipotence, are but copies of the idéas 
and types in the Divine intelligence, to see God as he 
is, is to look upon an infinite ocean of wonderful things, 
which must afford an enduring and increasing field of 
contemplation, admiration, and enjoyment, and can 
never become monotonous, or cease to be of interest; 
while the sight of infinite beauty and loveliness, of in- 
finite goodness and perfection, must ever inflame the 
love of God in each bright and glorious member of the 
- countless hosts that throng the courts of heaven. Let 
not the soul, which craves new excitements and vari- 
ous sources of emotion, fear that the beatitude of hea- 
ven will be a mere fixed, motionless, silent contem- 
plation of the Divine majesty. As the Rev. Father 


* City of God, lib. xxii, no. 30. 
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Felix, in one of his conferences in Notre Dame, at 
Paris, eloquently refutes this vain fancy, we will per- 
mit ourselves to translate a passage from his discourse: 
“ There is the movement of a life which seeks, of an 
indigent life, of a life that hungers. It is that life 
with which, in this our exile of time, we are all ac- 
quainted; but there is also the movement of a life 
which possesses, of a life which feels its plenitude, its 
satiety ; and it is that which awaits us in our father- 
land. Ah! in that final but living possession of my 
term, why speak to me of death, of immobility, when - 
that possession is the supreme movement of being, and 
the most profound ecstacy of life! Yes, it is there 
life is, complete life, and with it the most perfect move- 
ment, because there is the ocean of being and of beati- 
tude; into it man plunges with a happiness ever re- 
newed; it is the ocean of truth; in it man progresses 
from light to light; but this brightness is God, ever 
God; it is the ocean of love; man proceeds from 
transport to transport, but this love is God, still God; 
it is the ocean of joy; man passes from intoxication 
to intoxication, but this inebriation is God, always 
God! Beyond, there is nothing more: in it is every- 
thing which can be seen, loved, possessed ; man at the 
same time rests therein, moves therein; because there- 
in is found what the journey of life knows not, cannot 
know,—the mysterious nuptials between movement 
and repose, between progress and term; infinite term, 
which only limits progress by giving to it its plenitude ; 
term forever blessed, which arrests man in God, as the 
ocean the fish in the water, to give him, with an ever 
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new effusion of the infinite, a happiness which is reju- 
venated eternally.”* 
In this ocean of life, movement, light, joy, and love, 


the soul will not be alone before the mirror of God’s | 


infinite attributes and perfections; but, in the midst 
of the immense society of God’s bright and holy angels, 
and of innumerable saints, redeemed and glorified by 
Jesus Christ, it will be a member of the triumphant 
church. In this society, under our Mediator and Sa- 
viour, innumerable saints now reign, the most of them 
yet expecting the perfection of their happiness, when, 


at the general resurrection, they shall receive into 


glory the bodies which were their companions amidst 
the struggles of the combat, and the perils of tempta- 
tions. What are our present relations with the mem- 
bers of the church triumphant, we shall state here- 
after. Let us now contemplate the eternal abode of 
the damned. | 


Of Hell. 


The name of hell is given to that place or condition 
in which the demons, and wicked men who die in mor- 
tal sin without repentance, are eternally punished. It 
is of faith, that after“this life there is a hell for the 
wicked. Itis also of faith, that the wicked suffer pun- 
ishments that are eternal. In the conclusion of the 
Athanasian creed it is said: “ Those who shall have 
done good shall enter into everlasting life; but those 
who shall have done evil shall enter into eternal fire. 


* Progres par le Christianisme, Conf. Paris, 1856, 8 Conf. p. 165-167. 
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Such is the Catholic faith; which whoever does not 
firmly and faithfully believe, he will not be saved.” 
The eternity of the pains of hell is clearly expressed 
in the Scriptures, and whoever can, by interpretation, 
explain what the Scriptures say on this point in a sense 
to mean that they are not eternal, could explain away 
any words in which this doctrine can be expressed. 
For such interpreters it would not be possible, in words, 
to teach the dogma of eternal sufferings at all. We 
read in the prophet Isaias: “ And they shall go out 
and see the carcasses of the men that have transgressed 
against me; their worm shall not die, and their fire 
shall not be quenched, and they shall be a loathsome 
sight to all flesh.”* Here adouble chastisement, never 
to end, is announced. The same prophet says: “The 
sinners in Sion are afraid: trembling hath seized upon 
the hypocrites. Which of you can dwell with devour- 
ing fire? Which of you shall dwell with everlasting 
burnings?”+ The prophet Daniel, speaking of the 
future state of souls in the day of the last judgment, 
says: “And at that time shall thy people be saved, 
every one that.shall be found written in the book. 
And many of those that sleep in the dust of the earth 
shall awake: some unto life everlasting, and others 
unto reproach, to see it always. But they that are 
learned (that is, with the science and wisdom of God) 
shall shine as the brightness of the firmament; and 
they that: instruct many unto justice, as stars for all 
eternity.”{ He indicates here the perpetual reproach 
* Isaias 66 ; 24, + Isaias 88 : 14. t Dan, 12: 1, 2, 3. 
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of the wicked, and the perpetual happiness of the just. 
In Wisdom it is said of the wicked, that “the Lord 
shall laugh them to scorn. And they shall fall after 
this without honor, and be a reproach among the dead 
forever.”* “From morning to evening,” says holy 
Job, “they shall be cut down; and because no one 
understandeth, they shall perish forever.”+ Again: 
“ Before I go, and return no more, to a land that 
is dark and covered with the mist of death: a land 
of misery and darkness, where the shadow of death, 
and no order, but everlasting horror, dwelleth.”{ No 
terms can be clearer than those used by the Saviour, 
as we read in St. Mark: “ And if thy hand scandalize 
thee, cut it off; it is better for thee to enter into life 
maimed, than, having two hands, to go into hell, into 
unquenchable fire, where their worm dieth not, and 
the fire is not extinguished. And if thy foot scandal- 
ize thee, cut it off; it is better for thee to enter lame 
. into everlasting life, than, having two feet, to be cast 
into the hell of unquenchable fire, where their worm 
dieth not, and the fire is not extinguished. And if 
thy eye scandalize thee, pluck it out; it is better for 
thee with one eye to enter into the kingdom of God, 
than, having two eyes, to be cast into the hell of fire, 
_where their worm dieth not, and the fire is not extin- 
guished.”§ Three times:does he speak of the undying 
worm of remorse, and declare that the fire is never 
extinguished; and contrast this awful condition with 
the kingdom of God, and the life that lasts forever. 
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In words it is not possible to annouce more clearly and 
emphatically eternity of sufferings. It is in the same 
sense that he will speak at the day of the final judg- 
ment of men. To the just he will say: “Come, ye 
blessed of my Father, possess the kingdom prepared 
for you from the foundation of the world.” To the 
wicked: “ Depart from me, ye cursed, into everlasting 
fire, which was prepared for the devil and his angels.” 
“ And these shall. go into everlasting punishment, but 
the just into life everlasting.”* There is here a final 
judgment, a double sentence with a direct contrast, 
and the same duration is assigned in both cases,—both 
are to be understood in the same sense, and the pun- 
ishment of the reprobate must be as eternal as the 
happiness of the just. Allinterpret “the everlasting” 
or “eternal” of the blessed to be endless duration, and 
there is nothing in the text to show that “the ever- 
lasting” or “eternal” of the wicked signifies a shorter 
duration. Both have to be taken in their literal 
sense, because the same God announces that his final 
rewards and punishments will endure alike, and be for 
eternity. Nor does the fact that, in the Scriptures, 
the words eternity, eternal, and forever, are often used 
in the sense of a long but limited duration, justify the 
notion that they are so to be understood when it is 
question of the punishments of hell. These words 
also signify duration without end, as every person 
must concede; and as no one makes a difficulty to ad- 

it that they do signify this in the case of “ the ever- 
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lasting life” of the blessed, it would be not only gratui- 
tous, but perilous, to assume that our Saviour intended 
another meaning in “the everlasting punishment” of 
the wicked. The Hebrew word scheol, for hell, was in 
use, in the sense given to it by Moses ‘and Job, long 
before the Tartarus and Hades of the Greeks were 
thought of, and before the Gehenna of the Jews, and 
the furnace Jophet, which made it so horrible, were 
used to convey a faint idea of the Gehenna and pool of 
hell fire, by the Saviour and the Apostles. God said: 
“A fire is kindled in my wrath, and shall burn even to 
the lowest hell; and shall devour the earth with her 
increase, and shall burn the foundations of the moun- 
tains;”* and he said this in regard to those “who had 
sinned against him, and are none of his children in 
their filth,” and for punishing whom he declared: “1 
shall whet my sword as the lightning, and my hand 
take hold on judgment: I will render vengeance tomy 
enemies, and repay them that hate me.” These would. 


be strong terms in which to speak of hell as the grave, . 
as is imagined by rationalists, as if the sacred writer. 


would represent God as calling the grave “a fire kin- - 


dled in his wrath.” The word originally signifies a: 


deep, low place, and, by analogy, the grave; but as the | 
hell of the damned is commonly supposed to be in the - 
centre of the earth, and is approached by a moral and- 
physical descent, the word, in all languages, is appro-’: 


priated to signify the place where God punishes the; 


rebellious angels and unrepenting sinners, with eterna | 


punishments. 
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The church has not expressly defined where hell is, 
although tradition teaches that it is subterranean, and 
some theologians pretend this is of faith, which others 
deny. It would be rash to assert the contrary. Nor 
has the church expressly defined that the fires of hell 
are material fires. It is however the common opinion 
of the ancient fathers, with a few exceptions, and of 
theologians generally, that the fires of hell are ma- 
terial. Rationalists have difficulty to admit this, be- 
cause they do not know how material fires can affect 
the spiritual soul. If they only understood how God 
unites soul and body, and how he makes material 
things affect the soul through the senses, they would 
probably understand how God can immerse a soul in 
a pool of material fire and brimstone, and make that 
fire burn without consuming it. But it is not their 
obligation to understand this, but to believe and dread 
it, and endeavor to avoid it. Nor would it benefit 
them the more, if so unfortunate as to go to hell, to 
learn that the fires are only metaphorical, if the effect 
be equally horrible and intolerable. 

Contrary to an express teaching by the church of 
God, which also is clearly revealed in God’s written 
word, it is vain for human reason to argue against an 
eternity of punishment from an idea that it would not 
be just, or that sin, which is brief and transient, 
cannot deserve such a punishment. It is enough to 
know that it is impossible for God to do what is really 
unjust, and impossible for him to reveal what is not 
e. We should be able to estimate the deformity and 

trinsic malice of sin, and the fixedness of the will of 
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the sinner eternally in his malice and rebellion against 
God, in order to estimate the fitness of eternal punish- 
ments. It is sufficient to know from God, that he gives 
to men in this life the choice of their destinies for 
eternity, and that he will award to them forever what 
they shall choose and will forever, whether himself 
and his friendship from the aid of his grace, or their 
own rebellious pride and corrupt desires from the 
malice of their hearts; and that after this life is 
ended there will be no possibility of change or repent- 
ance, but that both good and bad “must go into the 
house of their eternity.”* Thus the Apostle St. Paul 
says: “Those who obey not the gospel of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, shall suffer eternal punishment in de- 
struction from the face of the Lord, and from the 
glory of his power.’+ In his Apocalypse, St. John 
speaks of the punishment of the devil, the beast, and 
the false prophet, saying: they shall be cast “into the 
pool of fire and brimstone,” where they “shall be tor- 
mented day and night forever.” 

In hell the punishments are of two kinds: the pain 
of loss, or privation of God and happiness; and the 
pains of sense. These two kinds are expressed by the 
words of Isaias adopted by the Saviour, “And their 
worm dieth not, and the fire is not extinguished.” With 
the consciousness that in losing God they have lost — 
everything, they will have supreme sadness and per- 
petual enmity to God; and they will also suffer inde- 
scribable sufferings through all the senses of the body. 


* Ecclesiastes 12 : 6. t 2 Thess. 1: 8, 9. 
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But the pains of the damned will be in different pro- 
portions, according to the different demerits of the 
persons. St. Thomas thinks that the démons, who 
are in the present time allowed to be on earth in 
various places, carry with them the horrors and suf- 
ferings of hell, just as the angels of God suffer no 
diminution as to their heavenly glory when on earth 
to fulfil their office of guardians to men, or on some 
other mission from God. 

The doctrine of the eternal perdition of men is the 
awful truth which presents itself as the explanation 
of the revelation made by God, of the mystery of the 
Incarnation, and of the great blessing of redemption. 
And every proof which goes to establish the divinity 
of Christianity 1s also a proof of the existence of hell, 
and of the need that men have of God’s grace, and of 
their own co-operation therewith to escape from the 
destiny of eternal sufferings. The existence of an 
eternal hell has been the universal conviction of man- 
kind in every age and in every part of the world. 

With those whom God has condemned to hell the 
living can hold no lawful and permitted relations. 
Yet at all times have there been found persons wicked 
and presumptuous enough to seek to establish such re- 
lations with evil spirits. In our times we hear of 
table-knocking and spirit-rapping, and mediums for 
communication with the world of spirits. Many facts 
well authenticated lead to the belief that such at- 
tempts have been at times successful; but if so, no 
Christian can doubt that it is only lying and wicked 
spirits that intervene on these occasions, being per- 
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mitted by Almighty God to do so for reasons known 
to himself. And all Christians the least instructed 
must be conscious that it is criminal for them to take 
part in these practices, which, whether real or illusive, 
have been frequently attended by very sad and unfor- 
tunate consequences. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
OF THE ANGELS AND SAINTS. 


THE INVOCATION OF SAINTS—-THE VENERATION OF SAINTS—OF 
RELICS—-OF IMAGES, PICTURES, ETC. 


Tmar the saints reigning in heaven with Jesus 
Christ pray for men who are on earth; and that it is 
good and useful to invocate and venerate them, is, 
and constantly has been, a doctrine of Catholic faith. 
Therefore we believe that the saints who enjoy God, 
filled with love of God, of his honor and glory, and 
of the salvation of men, are not indifferent to the 
condition of their brethren here on earth, but pray to 
God for them; we believe that it is salutary, and pro- 
fitable to invoke their intercession, and that to those 
things which bring them to our minds, such as their 
images and relics, we ought to exhibit due respect and 
veneration. | 
~ The Council of Trent commands bishops and others, 
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whose office it is to instruct the people, to teach them: 
“ That the saints, who reign with Christ, offer up their 
own prayers to God for men; that it is good and use- 
ful supphantly to invoke them, and to have recourse- 
to their prayers, aid, and help for obtaining benefits - 
from God, through his Son, Jesus Christ our Lord, who 
is alone Redeemer and Saviour; but that they think 
impiously, who deny that the saints, who enjoy eter- 
nal happiness in heaven, are to be invocated; or who 
assert either that they do not pray for men; or that 
the invocation of them to pray for each of us even in 
particular, is idolatry; or that it is repugnant to the 
word of God; and is opposed to: the honor of the one 
mediator of God and men, Christ Jesus; or that it is 
foolish -to supplicate vocally or mentally those who 
reign in heaven.” “ I constantly hold that the saints 
reigning with Christ are to be venerated and invoked, 
and that they offer prayers to God for us.”*+ 

The writings of the great fathers and doctors of 
every age from the very days of the Apostles, are full 
of testimonies, that this has been the consoling belief 
of Christians from the beginning, while those who rose 
up to deny it have been stigmatized as heretics. - Nor 
can any Scripture be brought forward, which, in its 
proper sense, reproves or condemns it, and it is a doc- 
trine entirely reasonable and in harmony with all the 
principles of the Christian religion. Moreover, our 
Lord tells-us that in the kingdom of God “the saints 
are like the angels of God in heaven,” and therefore 


* Sess. xxv, on Invocation of Saints. t Creed of Pius IV. 
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what is good and useful for men in respect to the lat- 
ter, is also good and useful in regard to the former. 
The Scriptures justify and even inculcate a convic- 
. tion that God will do for certain persons, who are his 
friends, what he would not otherwise do. At the 
prayers of Abraham, he spared Abimelech: “ And 
when Abraham prayed, God healed Abimelech, and 
his wife, and his handmaids.”* When Lot prayed to 
the angels, who had come to destroy Sodom, in behalf 
of the little town of Segor, the angel said to him: 
“ Behold also in this, I have heard thy prayers, not to 
destroy the city for which thou hast spoken.”+ God 
promises blessings to Isaac for the sake of Abraham : 
“I will be with thee and will bless thee, . . . .. be- 
cause Abraham obeyed my voice, and kept my pre- 
cepts and commandments.”{ Jacob, desiring to bless 
the sons of Joseph, invoked the blessing of his de- 
parted ancestors and of his guardian angel upon them : 
“And Jacob blessed the sons of Joseph, and said: 
God in whose sight my fathers Abraham and Isaac 
walked, God that feedeth me from my youth until this 
day; the angel that delivereth me from all evils, bless 
these boys, and let my name be called upon them, and 
the names of my fathers Abraham and Isaac.”§ God 
was not willing to pardon Eliphaz and his two friends 
with whom he was angry, but told them that in addi- 
tion to the oblation of sacrifices for themselves, they 
must get his servant Job to pray for them, saying: 


* Gen. 20: 17. + Gen. 19: 21. 
t Gen. 26 : 3-5. @ Gen 48: 15, 16. 
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“And my servant Job shall pray for you: his face will 
E accept.” .. . . “And the Lord accepted the face of 
Job. The Lord also was turned at the penance of 
Job, when he prayed for his friends.” When Moses 
prayed to God to stay his anger against the people, he 
invokes the influence of God’s favored servants, Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob. “Let thy anger cease, and 
be appeased upon the wickedness of thy people. Re- 
member Abraham, Isaac, and Israel, thy servants. 

. . . And the Lord was appeased from doing the 
evil which he had spoken against his people.” When 
King Ezechias prayed to God against the designs of 
Sennacherib, King of the Assyrians, he received as 
answer from God through Isaias the prophet: “And I 
will protect this city, and will save it for my own 
sake, and for David my servant’s sake.”{ So that for 
the sake of David, long dead, was God willing to 
grant this favor, instead of to the prayers of Ezechias. 
And to Jeremias he declared that, instead of himself 
praying, “If Moses and Samuel shall stand before 
me, my soul is not towards this people: cast them out 
from my sight;”§ showing that he was much more 
likely to listen favorably to the prayers of Moses and 
Samuel than of Jeremias, his prophet. In the vision 
of Judas Machabeus, Onias the high priest, and the 
prophet Jeremias appeared praying for the Jewish 
people, and Onias said of the latter, “This is he that 
prayeth much for the people and for all the holy city, 


* Job 42: 8, 10. + Exod. 32 : 12, 13, 14. 
t 4 Kings 19: 34. @ Jeremias 15: 1. 
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Jeremias, the prophet of God.’* In the New Testa- 
ment we have the declaration of the Apostle St: 
James that “the continual prayer of the just man 
availeth much,’} and his exhortation “to pray one for 
another.” St. Paul often asks the prayers of others, 
as seen in Col. 4, 1 Thess. 5, and 2 Thess. 3, in Rom. 
15; hence St. Jerome, writing against Vigilantius, asks, 
“If apostles and martyrs, while yet in the body, can 
pray for others, when as yet they ought to be solici- 
tous for themselves, how much more after their 
crowns, victories, and triumphs!” 

We see that God will grant to his friends, what he 
would not to others, either less agreeable to him, or to 
sinners, and that it 1s profitable to have the aid of the 
friends of God. We also see that those in heaven, 
angels and saints departed from life, do pray in be- 
half of others, and that it 1s according to the princi- 
ples of our religion, that we should ask the prayers 
of others and offer our prayers for others in this world. 
And if the angels and saints do pray for us, it is cer- 
tainly lawful to invoke them, and much more useful 
than to ask the prayers of such as still have to Si 
solicitous for themselves. 


Angels and Saints to be Venerated. 


But if it be good and: lawful to invoke saints, it is 
also lawful and necessary to venerate them, for whom- 
ever we may invoke, them also we can and should re- 
spect and venerate. We can never give to creatures 
the honor which belongs to God ; we cannot adore 


* 2 Machabees 15 : 12-14. t St. James 5: 16. 
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creatures, or any but God, in the strict sense of that 
word, as indicating supreme worship, or what is called 
Latria. But in the sense of veneration, and of infe- 
rior honor or worship, we can adore angels and saints, 
as proved in the Scriptures. It is as lawful to vene- 
rate deceased saints as living saints, and even more 
so, because they are fixed in excellence and sanctity. 
But Abdias “adored Elias prostrate on the ground.” 
3 Kings 18. The children of the prophets “adored 
Eliseus, prostrate on the ground.” 4 Kings 2, 15. 
The Sunamite fell at the feet of Eliseus, “and adored 
on the earth.” 4 Kings 4. And of angels we read: 
Abraham “adored prone to the ground,’ when he saw 
“the three men” in the vale of Mambre, as recorded 
in Gen. 18 : 2, these three being angels. Lot, on see- 
ing “two angels” coming to”him as he sat in the gates 
of the city of Sodom, “rose up and went to meet 
them,” and “ worshipped prostrate to the ground.” Gen. 
19:1. Balaam, as we read in Num. 22, and Joshua 
ð : 15, did the same act. Therefore, as the Scriptures 
show no reproof of these acts, we are allowed to be- 
lieve that more than mere civil respect is due to an- 
gels and saints, and that to prostrate oneself before 
them is not displeasing to God. “To him that con- 
quereth I will give power over nations, and he shall 
rule them with a rod of iron.” Apoc. 2: 26. Saints, 
who govern and rule nations, deserve veneration, and 
it is useful to invoke them. 

We read of an angel interceding thus: “The angel 
of the Lord answered and said, O Lord of hosts, how — 
long wilt thou not have mercy on Jerusalem, and 
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on the cities of Juda, against which thou hast had in- 
dignation these threescore years and ten.” Zach. 1 : 
12. We behold the four and twenty ancients inter- 
mediary between God and his saints offering up the 
prayers of the latter: “The four and twenty ancients 
fell down before the lamb, having every one of them 
harps and golden vials full of odors, which are the 
prayers of the saints.” Apoc.5:8. Also we are told: 
“ And another angel came and stood at the altar, hav- 
ing a golden censer; and there was given him much 
incense, that he should offer it with the prayers of all 
saints upon the golden altar which was before the 
throne. And the smoke of the incense, with the 
prayers of the saints, ascended up before God out of 
the angel’s hand.” Apoc. 8 : 3,4. Why then should 
not these who minister to God, and the saints whose 
prayers they offer, be venerated by us, when God tells 
us to “give honor to whom honor is due.” Rom. 13 : 
7. Is no honor due to God’s holy angels and to the 
saints who are made like them, and whose “ measure 
is the same?” Apoc. 21 : 17. | 
If it be said, how do you know that the saints and 
angels can hear your prayers, or know of your honor 
and veneration? We answer, that the dogma of the 
church that they pray for us, and that it is good and 
useful suppliantly to invoke and to venerate them, 
even if we should not be certain of their knowing it, 
would still be true, if in consequence of our thus 
honoring his friends, and of our appeals to them, 
God is pleased on their account and because of their 
prayers to give us graces and blessings. But although 
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the fact of the saints knowing that we pray to them 
and honor them, is not stated in the definition, it is 
most certain, from what we read in the Scriptures, and 
from the numerous testimonies of Christian fathers 
and writers, that it has always been believed in the 
church. We learn from Jesus Christ that the angels 
know when a sinner is converted, and that they re- 
joice at this: ‘“ There is more joy in heaven upon one 
sinner that doth penance than upon ninety-nine just 
who need not penance.” Luke 15:7. We learn from 
St. Paul that “‘ We are made a spectacle to the world, 
and to angels, and to men.” 1 Cor.4:9. Weare told 
by him that in becoming members of the church “we 
are come to the Mount Sion, and unto the city of the 
‘living God, the heavenly Jerusalem, and to an in- 
numerable company of angels, to the general assembly 
of the church of the first born, which are written in 
heaven, and to God the judge of all, and to the spirits 
of the just men made perfect (saints), and to Jesus the 
mediator of the new covenant.” Heb. 12:12, &. We 
are then brought into “the communion of saints” pro- 
fessed by the creed; and that “innumerable company 
of angels” and “of the just made perfect” must have 
the means of knowing what pertains to the members 
of this goodly society, because for intelligent society 
this is essential. Now in what way spirits know the 
thoughts of each other is not manifest to us, but we 
know they must have a way appropriate to their 
nature, and which is not to be judged by our mode of 
hearing by the senses. 

Moreover, we all have our guardian angels, as shown 
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by the words of the Saviour speaking of little children : 
‘Their angels in heaven always see the face of my 
Father, who is in heaven.” Matt. 18:10. And for 
these angels he orders that children be not “ despised.” 
Consequently these angels would know if they were 
despised, else it could be of no importance to refer to 
them as a reason for not despising or scandalizing 
them. If these angels in heaven always see the face 
of God, and also know when the children whom they 
have under their care are despised, it is plain that 
angels can know when prayers are offered by Chris- 
tians, and when Christians honor angels and saints. 
If only the guardian angels knew this they could make 
the petition known to those invoked. But if these 
angels know what concerns their charge, because 
“they see the face of God,” then, as all angels and 
saints see the face of God, or enjoy the beatific vision, 
they may all have the knowledge of what takes place. 
on earth as to the conversion or loss of sinners, their 
prayers, invocation, and veneration. And indeed St. 
Paul tells us that those who see the face of God do not 
see in part or prophesy in part, but clearly and fully, or 
know as they are known. “Nothing is so secret that 
the knowledge thereof may be denied to the perfectly 
blessed,” writes St. Prosper. And in the same sense St. 
Basil remarks: “ There is not any saint that doth not 
see all things that are done anywhere in the world.” Lib. 
de Virg. “Nothing,” says St. Gregory, “is done about 
any creature which they cannot see, who behold the 
clarity of their Creator.” Hom.40. And again: “We 
must believe that they who see the clarity of the 
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Omnipotent God are not ignorant of anything that is 
done outside.” Lib. 12, Mor. ch. 13: The fathers in 
general, who are so unanimous in holding the invoca- 
tion and veneration of saints, seem to have found no 
difficulty to understand how the saints could hear 
our prayers or know them, for they held the beatific 
vision of God all-sufficient to enable them to have 
such knowledge. 

Some, who profess to be very solicitous to uphold the 
sole mediatorship of the Saviour, imagine that the 
Catholic doctrine concerning the invocation of saints 
detracts from his claim. In place of detracting from 
it, it adds to its dignity, because the more noble and 
excellent those are who approach God through the 
mediatorship of Christ, the more is manifested the 
excellence and necessity of that mediatorship. But 
the saints pray to God through Christ and through his 
merits. It is through Christ that their prayers are 
efficacious. Besides, if men on earth may pray and 
intercede for us to God without injury to the mediator- 
ship of Christ, why may not angels and saints in 
heaven do the same? We must remark also, that 
when the Apostle says: “ For there is one God and 
one mediator of God and men, the man Christ Jesus,” 
he adds immediately, “ who gave himself a redemption 
jor all” Which words therefore show “ one mediator 
of redemption,” who is Jesus Christ only; but they do 
not exclude mediators of prayer and intercession, as is 
falsely imagined and pretended. These may be many, 
as St. Paul asked many to pray for him, and as all that 
pray to God for the people and minister for them, are 
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in a different sense mediators, though not in the sense 
in which Christ is alone mediator, viz.: ““Who gave 
himself a redemption for all.” It is not honest there- 
fore to say that the invocation of the saints is injurious 
to the mediatorship of Christ. 

What we have said with respect to the invocation 
and veneration of angels and saints, is true also in re- 
spect to their queen, the Immaculate Virgin Mother 
of God; and hence, as she is superior in dignity, ex- 
cellence, and influence to them all, we entertain for . 
her a more affectionate veneration, and have recourse 
to her with greater confidence. Next to the supreme 
love and devotion we have fer God, is the love and 
veneration we entertain for his holy mother, because 
she is his mother, and because, corresponding with her 
extraordinary vocation and dignity, she excelled all 
others in virtues, and more especially co-operated with 
her divine Son for our salvation. We know, also, that 
the honor and veneration which we show to her are 
honor and veneration to him who deigned to choose 
her to be his mother—who, by his graces, made her 
what she is, and who himself is all in all. The sanc- 
tity of his saints is his, and in honoring them we honor 
him. 

Of Relics, Images, &c. 


The use of relics and images is connected with our 
doctrine concerning the veneration we pay to the 
saints. We believe that the use of images, pictures, 
and representations of holy persons and scenes, is law- 
ful, and that we should entertain due respect for them; 
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also, that it is lawful and proper to venerate the relics 
` of saints, and particularly the cross of our Lord, and. 
what pertained to his passion. The doctrine is set 
forth by the Council of Trent as follows: The holy 
synod enjoins bishops and those whose office it is to 
teach, to instruct the people “that the holy bodies of 
holy martyrs, and of others now living with Christ— 
which bodies were the living members of Christ, and 
the temple of the Holy Ghost, and which are by him to 
be raised unto eternal life, and to be glorified—are to 
be venerated by the faithful; through which (bodies) 
many benefits are bestowed by God on men; so that 
they who affirm that veneration and honor are not 
due to the relics of saints; or that these and other 
sacred monuments are uselessly honored by the faith- 
ful; and that the places dedicated to the memories of 
the saints are in vain visited with the view of obtain- 
ing their aid; are wholly to be condemned, as the 
church has already long since condemned, and now 
also condemns them ;” “ moreover, that the images of 
. Christ, of the Virgin Mother of God, and of the other 
saints, are to be had and retained, particularly in tem- 
ples, and that due honor and veneration are to be given 
them; not that any divinity or virtue is believed to 
be in them, on account of which they are to be wor- 
shipped, or that anything is to be asked of them; or 
that trust is to be reposed in images, as was of old done 
by the Gentiles, who placed their hope in idols; but 
because the honor which is shown them is referred to 
the prototypes which those images represent; in such 
wise that by the images which we kiss, and before 
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which we uncover the head, and prostrate ourselves, 
we adore Christ; and we venerate the saints, whose 
similitude they bear; as, by the decrees of councils, 
and especially of the second synod of Nicea, has been 
defined against the opponents of images.”* 

It seems that, in general, persons have no objection 
to the veneration of relics, except when they have re- 
ference to the saints and the friends of God. They 
collect, preserve, and exhibit the relics of distinguished 
men and women, but pretend often to find it sinful, or 
at least superstitious, to respect the things which per- 
tained to saints. Yet God has chosen to have the 
relics of his saints venerated. He caused the touch of 
the bones of Eliseus the prophet to restore the dead to 
life. 4 Kings 13: 21. And we are told in the Acts 
of the Apostles: “And God wrought by the hand of 
Paul more than common miracles, so that even there 
were brought from his body to the sick handkerchiefs 
and aprons, and the diseases departed from them, and 
the wicked spirits went out of them.” Acts 19: 11, 
12. We also read that the shadow of St. Peter cured 
the sick. Acts 5:15. Such a testimony from God, 
with respect to the value of things pertaining to his 
saints, should be sufficient to silence all objection. 

With regard to pictures and images, which are so 
useful to bring to mind the originals which they re- 
present, men generally make no difficulty, and have 
no scruple, except when these pertain to religion ; but 
many of them imagine and declare that it is very wrong 


* Sess. xxv, on Invocation of Saints. 
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to keep and respect the pictures of holy persons and 
scenes. They think that the use of religious images 
leads to idolatry, and that Catholics may be ignorant 
enough to worship them, asif in themselves they were 
endowed with some divinity or virtue. They even 
pretend to find an express prohibition in the command- 
ments of God, forbidding such use of them as the 
church permits. But even the most ignorant in the 
church well understand the nature and use of these 
representations. They are like books of instruction, 
and help to elevate the mind to religious thoughts, 
and serve as a lesson as well.as a memorial. 

An image or picture is a distinct and lively por- 
traiture of some visible corporal thing. The office of 
an image is to carry the imagination and mind of those 
who behold it to the thing or person represented. It 
is lawful for men to have and to use images, that they 
may remember persons or things absent or removed 
from their sight, and thus impress them on their im- 
. aginations in a lively manner. Hence, all admit that 
where images represent persons, the image may and 
ought to be taken by the imagination as if it were the 
person, the image standing for the prototype. This 
principle does not regard types and figures which do 
not necessarily stand for the person, but concerns only 
proper representative images. When images stand 
for their prototypes, it is among men received as a law 
that honor shown or denied outwardly to the image is 
done or denied mentally to the person who is the pro- 
totype, as stated in the maxim of Aristotle: idem est 
mo'us in imaginem et exemplar. This principle is re- 
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cognized by the fathers. St. Damascen, l. iv, c. xii; St. 
Augustine, de Doct. Christ, c. ix; St. Ambrose, de Dom. 
Incar. Sacram. c. vii; St. Basil, de Spirit. Sanct. c. xviii; 
St. Athanasius, Serm. Cont. Arianos. This last writes: 
“ An image of the king is nothing else but the form 
and shape of the king, which, could it speak, would 
and might truly say, I and the king are one; the king 
is in me and I in him, so that who reyereth me, his 
image, doth therein: reverence the very king.” 

This principle, that images must stand for their pro- 
totypes, and that what is done to honor the image is 
done mentally to the person, is warranted by the holy 
Scriptures. In the Old Testament, God appointed 
that, by imagination, the tabernacle should be taken as 
his house, the propitiatory as his seat, the ark as his 
footstool, and that he should be imagined as there pre- 
sent with his feet upon the ark. Hence David, in Ps. 
98 : 5, says: “ Adore his footstool, for it is holy ;” which, 
in the Jewish dispensation, refers to the ark, but as 
St. Augustine and other fathers interpret it, it is to be 
applied, in the Christian ‘dispensation, to the Holy 
Eucharist, the body and blood of Christ, or his hu- 
manity as the footstool of the divinity, and therefore 
to be adored.* | 

The mystery. of the Incarnation, in which the eter- 
nal Son of God was really and truly made man, pre- 
sents to us God visible, and therefore tmaginable, or 
able to be truly represented by an image. The several 


* St. Ambrose, l. iii, de Spirit. Sanct., ch. xii, and St. Augustine on 
Ps. 98. l 
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parts’ of such image correspond with the prototype, 
and when we venerate the image we may, with the 
imagination, give our affection to him who is repre- 
sented by it. Thus, if we kiss the hands or feet of 
such image, we may mentally, with humble affection 
and reverence, adore the venerable hands or feet of 
Christ himself. 

Christ being God, and supreme adoration being due 
to him, necessarily makes that holy which properly 
represents him. But being truly man, his image truly 
represents him; and therefore, for his sake, his image 
should be venerated as something holy; and whatever 
is done to such image must be held to be done to his 
person. Consequently the Christian is required, for 
the sake of the Incarnate God, to venerate and worship . 
his image, or whatever stands for him, for the very 
reason that he owes supreme adoration to his God. 

And if the honor due to a sovereign be of such na- 
ture as to reflect from his person to the things pertain- 
ing to him, as his throne, his chair of state, his statue 
or portrait, so that whoever offers insult to any of these 
things is held to insult the king himself, shall not the 
honor due to Jesus Christ be much greater, and flow 
from his person ‘to whatever stands for him, concerns 
him, or belongs to him, and thus render his image, his | 
cross, the instruments of his passion, venerable for his 
sake, and worthy of exterior honor, such as would be 
given to his person if he were present; an honor which 
passes through the image, by an act of the imagina- 
tion, to his person? This principle is illustrated in 
the importance which countries and armies attach to 
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their flags. These have on them emblems, mottos, 
and certain images, and the respect given to the flag, 
or the disrespect shown it, is held to be honor or dis- 
honor to the country represented. 

It is true that we read in Exodus 20 : 4, 5, “ Thou 
shalt not make unto thyself any graven image, or any 
likeness of anything that is in heaven above, or that 
is in the earth beneath, or that is in the water under 
the earth; thou shalt not bow down thyself to them nor 
serve them.” But this text proves nothing against the 
‘doctrine and practice of the church respecting images, 
if it be properly interpreted. It is plain that what- 
ever images we are here forbidden to worship, we are 
also forbidden to make: “ Thou shalt not make to thy- 
self any graven image ”—“ thou shalt not adore them 
nor serve them.” Now, on the other hand, whatever 
images we may lawfully make contrary to this proli- 
bition, we may also lawfully venerate and respect, if 
they are images representing persons worthy of vene- 
ration and respect. If then we may lawfully make 
a picture or image of Jesus Christ, we may lawfully 
venerate and adore it, since what we do to the picture 
is referred to the original, and Jesus Christ has a right 
to our adoration. : 

_ If any one condemn the adoration of Christ repre- 

sented to us, he must also condemn the making of this 
representation. If the words “thou shalt not make 
any graven image,” express a literal meaning, that 
meaning is a prohibition to make images ; if you add to 
God’s word your explanation, and say that these words 
mean “thou shalt not make to thyself graven images” 
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with purpose and intention to adore them; why may 
not the church to these words “thou shalt not adore 
graven images,” add the explanation, thou shalt not 
adore them as gods, or with divine worship. Taken: 
literally, the text prohibits all making of images as 
much as it prohibits the worship of them. But men 
hold that it is lawful to make images with a proper 
motive and for a proper end, and why not also admit 
the right to venerate them in a proper manner? The 
sense of the prohibition is, that God forbids the making 
` as well as the worship of any graven image as a false 
god, or as representing the divine substance, in ac- 
cordance with the words which precede: “thou shalt 
not have strange gods before me.” The divine sub- 
stance is not imaginable, and cannot be represented. 
Therefore,’attempts to represent it, would be making 
“false gods.” But of God the Son incarnate, there 
may be proper images, and even of the Father as the 
Ancient of days as seen by Daniel, and of the Holy 
Ghost in the form of a dove, or of the tongues of fire ; 
but these last-named are improper images, not really 
representing the prototypes, since what is represented 
in the images does not exist in the originals. 

Besides, like many things pertaining to the Jewish 
dispensation, this commandment in some things is not 
applicable to Christians, who generally regard it to be 
lawful to make graven images, statues, and pictures, 
now that the Son of God has destroyed idolatry, and 
established his church as the guardian and teacher of 

his holy religion. When the commandment was given 
idolatry prevailed, and the images that were made 
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were commonly made as idols, and esteemed to have 
in them some virtue or divinity. Among Christians 
they are known to be in themselves but inanimate 
things, and only estimable as representations of their 
prototypes. The church takes due precaution to pre- 
vent all abuses and superstitious use of pictures and 

images, and even prohibits the introduction of “ un- 
usual images” into churches without the approval of 

the bishop. Her members are carefully and properly 

instructed as to the nature and purpose of these repre- 
sentations, and experience proves that her teaching 
and practice are in harmony with the dictates of rea- 

son, and with the commandments of God. We have, 

at the least, as much right to make and use images of 

holy persons and scenes as of those that are secular 

and profane, for in the prohibition no distinction 1s 

made. And men can give to images whatever kind 

of respect is due to the prototypes which they properly 

represent. | 

The doctrines of the church with regard to the 

angels and saints, and the use of relics and images, as 

she has defined them, are therefore most reasonable 
and most consonant with the holy Scriptures. The 
objections to these doctrines are of little weight, and 
are most commonly based upon misrepresentations of 

the teaching and the practice of the church. | 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 
OF PURGATORY, AND PRAYERS FOR THE DEAD. 


THE readers of the Scriptures, who regard them as 
the inspired word of God, must necessarily believe in 
the existence of a place which has been termed limbo, 
and where the souls of the just, who departed this life 
before the coming of Jesus Christ, were confined ; but 
they can neither know its locality nor how souls could 
be confined therein. Why, then, do they embarrass 
themselves as to the locality of that intermediate place 
which is termed purgatory, and which the church, in- 
structed by the Spirit of God and by the voice of an- 
tiquity, represents to us to be an intermediate state, 
where souls not perfectly undefiled, or who are held to 
further expiation for their sins, must, remain, before 
being admitted into heaven, till they are purified from 
even their lesser stains? The church has not defined 
where purgatory is, but the common opinion of theo- 
logians represents that it is subterranean. Neither 
has she declared that in purgatory there is a material 
fire, which, however, is the most common opinion. 
We find the doctrine upon this point declared as fol- 
lows: | | 

“Whereas the Catholic Church, instructed by the 
Holy Ghost, has, from the sacred writings and the an- 
cient tradition of the fathers, taught in sacred councils, 
and very recently in this cecumenical synod, that there 
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is a purgatory, and that the souls there detained are 
helped by the suffrages of the faithful, but principally 
by the acceptable sacrifice of the altar; the Holy Synod 
enjoins on bishops that they diligently endeavor that 
the sound doctrine concerning purgatory, transmitted 
by the holy fathers and sacred councils, be believed, 
maintained, taught, and everywhere proclaimed by the 
faithful of Christ. But let the more difficult and sub- 
tle questions, and which tend not to edification, and 
from which, for the most part, there is no increase of 
piety, be excluded from popular discourses before the 
uneducated multitude. In like manner, such things 
as are uncertain, or which labor under an appearance 
of error, let them not allow to be made public and. 
treated of. While those things which tend to a cer- 
tain kind of curiosity, or superstition, or which savor 
of filthy lucre, let them prohibit, as scandals and stum- 
bling-blocks of the faithful. But let the bishops take 
care that the spffrages of the faithful, who are living, 
to wit, the sacrifices of masses, prayers, alms, and 
. other works of piety, which have been wont to be per- 
formed by the faithful for the other faithful departed, 
be piously and devoutly performed, in accordance with 
the institutes of the church ; and that whatever is due 
on their behalf, from endowments of testators, or in 
other way, be discharged, not in a perfunctory manner, 
but diligently and accurately, by the priests and min- 
isters of the church, and others who are bound to ren- 
der this service.”* 


* Council of Trent, sess. xxv, Decree on Purgatory. - 
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“Tf any one saith, that, after the grace of justifica- 
tion has been received, to every penitent sinner the 
guilt is remitted, and the debt of eternal punishment 
is blotted out m suchwise, that there remains not any 
debt of temporal punishment to. be discharged, either 
in this world or in the next in purgatory, before the en- 
trance into the kingdom of heaven can be opened (to 
such sinner); let him be anathema.”* 

“Tf any one saith, that the sacrifice of the Mass is 
not a propitiatory sacrifice, or that it profits only him 
who receives, and that it ought not to be offered for 
the living and the dead for sins, pains, satisfactions, 
and other necessities; let him be anathema.’+ 

We here behold what all Catholics have to believe 
on this subject. There is a place of expiation and 
purification, which is not the hell of the damned nor 

‘the heaven of the blessed, and where souls may dis- 
charge the debt of temporal punishment which has 
not been discharged in this world; and further, that 
‘the souls detained there are helped by the suffrages of 
the faithful, and principally by the acceptable sacrifice 
of the altar, or the sacrifice of the Mass. 

Death terminates the time of man’s probation, and 
“ as the tree falls so shall it lie;” but though the final 
destiny of persons is either hell or heaven, yet, as all 
were arrested on the way to heaven before the advent 
of the Redeemer, so, since his coming, and until the 
final judgment, many are still stopped on the way and 
detained in purgatory, if they have any remains of the 


* Sess. vi, can. xxx. + Sess. xxii, can. iii. 
41* 
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debt of temporal satisfaction to discharge, or if they 
have died before being purified of their lesser sins. 

When we behold the sudden death of repentant sin- 
ners, or of good persons who have committed smaller 
faults, and who are removed from life without warning 
or time for repentance, our reason tells us that if the 
former have upon them the obligation of satisfaction, 
and the latter are under the need of being purified, that 
it is most consistent with the mercy and justice of God 
to have provided for them this intermediate state, or 
. place of purgation. It is a consolation to believe, that, 
because of their debt or lesser stains, which make them 
yet unfit for heaven, “into which nothing defiled can 
enter,” they are not banished to that hell, “out of 
which there is no redemption.” 

It is a still further consolation to the living to know 
that death does not entirely destroy our relations with’ 
the dead, whom we have loved in life, but that we 
may aid them by our pious remembrance and prayers, 
and by the good works which we may perform in their 
behalf, and apply by way of suffrage; and that the 
church, in the oblation of the daily sacrifice of the 
altar, continues to offer up her prayers for the departed. 
We are consoled by the thought of the relief which we 
procure them, although no longer able to behold them 
or converse with them. If this were only a pious be- 
lief, not condemned by the guide whom Jesus Christ 
has commanded ‘us to hear, it would commend itself 
to the pious and affectionate as approved by reason, 
and most consoling to the bereaved; but when it is 
presented by the church as a doctrine of faith, and we 
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remember that she has the promise of Christ to be with 
her in her teaching, and that the Holy Ghost will be 
with her forever, we find herein the most certain as- 
surance that God approves this relation between the 
living and the dead, and that the consolation which it 
gives us is real and not illusive. 

The existence of purgatory, with the mode of puri- 
fication by means of suffering, and the practice of 
prayers for the dead, are correlative doctrines, in which 
the proofs mutually sustain each other. The proofs 
of both are numerous and satisfactory, although the 
continued teaching of the church, as attested by the 
fathers and doctors from the earliest antiquity, is itself 
sufficient evidence of the truth of these doctrines. 

To refer to a few of these proofs may be useful. 
And first, we find that the doctrine, distinctly pro- 
fessed in the Christian religion, was far more ancient. 
Among the Jews, before the time of Christ, prayers 
and sacrifices were offered for the dead. We find this 
in the second book of Machabees, ch. 12, where Judas 
Machabeus, and those with him, caused sacrifices to be 
offered for the slain; and where it is stated: “It is 
therefore a holy and a wholesome thought to pray for 
the dead, that they may be loosed from their sins.” 
Whatever may be thought of the canonicity of these 
books, which the church of God has numbered among 
the inspired Scriptures, no doubt can be entertained as 
to their historical character, which is sufficient to show 
the belief of the Jews at that time, and to the same 
belief in his day, the historian, Josephus, in his Jew- 
ish Wars, bears evidence. The Jews evidently*did not 
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pray for those who were in hell, or for those who had 
gone to the bosom of Abraham, where they would not 
need prayers, but must have recognized some middle 
state, in which the souls of the deceased could be 
helped by the prayers and sacrifices of the living. 

This text from Tobias shows the custom of assem- 
bling the faithful poor to pray for the dead : “ Lay out 
thy bread and thy wine upon the burial of a just man, 
and do not eat and drink thereof with the wicked.” 
Tob. 4:18. St. Chrysostom asks: “Why do you 
convoke the poor after the death of your relations? 
Why beseech priests that they may please pray for 
them?” Hom. 32 in Matt. The custom, which dates 
from remote antiquity, and is still in use with some, 
to give a feast at funerals, arose from the wish to 
secure prayers for the dead. 

When Saul and his sons were slain, we read that 
‘the inhabitants of Jabes Galaad “took their bones 
and burnt them in the wood of Jabes, and fasted seven 
days.” 1 Kings 31. They fasted during these seven 
days in order to assist and help the dead. David also 
mourned, and wept, and fasted for the death of Saul. 
2 Kings 1. Yet David, who fasted for his child 
when sick, ceased his fasting when it died, because 
after its death he could not then help it by doing so. 
In fasting for Saul after his death, he must then have 
designed to assist him, since the adult could be helped 
by the fasting of the living, although the infant would 
not need such help. 

The Saviour knew of this custom of praying and 
fasting*for the dead, and yet he never reproved or 
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prohibited it, but rather it must be held that he ap- 
proved of it, as it is found in his church at all periods 
of her existence. All the liturgies, even those re- - 
ferred to the Apostles, and the liturgical books of 
those who belonged to separated denominations in the 
first centuries, contain prayers for the dead. It was 
a uniform belief and custom among all Christian com- 
munities, and could therefore have been thus univer- 
sal only because the teaching of Jesus Christ and his 
Apostles was in harmony with the existing belief and 
tradition among the Jews. It is not therefore astonish- 
ing to learn from St. Chrysostom as follows: “ It was 
ordained by the Apostles that in celebrating the sacred 
mysteries the dead should be remembered, for they 
well knew what advantage would thence be derived 
to them.’* 

“ It cannot be doubted that by the prayers of the 
holy church, and by the salutary sacrifice, and by 
alms which are given for the repose of their souls, the 
dead are helped; so that God may treat them more 
mercifully than their sins deserved. This the whole 
church observes, which it received from the tradition 
of the fathers, to pray for those who died in the com- 
munion of the body and blood of Christ, when in their 
turn they are commemorated at the sacrifice; and it 
is then announced that the sacrifice is offered for 
them.” + | | 

“ Since the oblation of sacrifice and prayer for the 
repose of the faithful departed are made in the church 


* Hom. Ixix, ad pop. Antioch. ¢ St. Augustine, serm. clxxii. 
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throughout the world, we believe that the Apostles left 
us this custom by tradition.”* 

We have the testimony of St. Paul that the living 
believed that they were able to benefit the dead, when 
he asks, 1 Cor. 15 : 29, “What shall they do that are 
baptized for the dead if the dead rise not again? Why 
are they then baptized for them?” The best interpre- 
tation of this passage appears to be that the Apostle 
refers to the custom of fasting, praying, and doing 
penitential works for the dead, which he terms a 
baptism in a sense, similar to that used by the Saviour 
with reference to the pains and afflictions of his 
passion. 

That the living should pray for the dead, is then 
right and profitable. But if the departed have gone 
either to heaven or to hell, it would be of no service 
to offer prayers and oblation for them. There exists 
therefore an intermediate place, a purgatory, in which 
they are detained for a time, and where they may be 
helped by the suffrages of the living. 

It is a doctrine of faith, that when the guilt and 
eternal punishment of sin are remitted by God to re- 
pentant sinners, he often leaves on them the obligation 
of temporal satisfaction. Ifsuch die before they have 
discharged this debt, they must pay it after death, and 
therefore there is a purgatory, else they could never 
acquit this obligation. The eternal punishment, with 
the guilt of their sins, has been remitted, but there 
has been no remission of the debt of satisfaction, and 


* St. Isidore, lib. de Offic. divin., cap. xv. 
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it must be paid before they will be admitted into 
heaven. | | 

If a just man, who has committed some lesser sins, 
dies suddenly, with no moment to think of asking 
pardon from God, he is indebted by means of these 
venial sins, and must be cleansed before he is ad- 
mitted to the society of God and his saints. But not 
having been purified while in life, he must be purified 
after death, and therefore there is a purgatory. 

Our Saviour teaches us that sometimes sins are for- 
. given in the world to come. He says: “ He that shall 
speak against the Holy Ghost, it shall not be forgiven 
him, neither in this world nor in the world to come.”* 
St. Augustine commenting on this, writes: “ For 
neither could it be truly said of some, that it would 
not be forgiven neither in this world nor in the world 
to come, unless there were those to whom although 
there should not be forgiveness in this world, yet there 
- would be in the future.”+ Other fathers interpret this 
text in the same sense. 

In his first epistle to the Corinthians, 3 : 15, St. Paul 
says: *‘If any man’s work burn, he shall suffer loss, 
but he himself shall be saved yet so as by fire ;” and 
this text is by St. Augustine and other fathers inter- 
preted of the fire of purgatory. 

“Be at agreement with thy adversary betimes, 
whilst thou art in the way with him, lest perhaps the 
adversary deliver thee to the judge, and the judge de- 
liver thee to the officer, and thou be cast into prison ; 


* Matt. 12 : 82. + De Civit. Dei, lib. xxii, cap. xxiv. 
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amen I say to thee, thou shalt not go thence till thou 
repay the last farthing.”™* This text, read in conjunc- 
tion with a similar one in the twelfth chapter of St. 
Luke, seems to signify that the law of God is the ad- 
versary with whom we are to be reconciled while we 
are “in the way” of this life, for otherwise we shall 
be brought before the judge, Jesus Christ, to whom 
all judgment has been given, and shall be condemned 
to the prison of purgatory, out of which we shall not 
go until we have paid “the last farthing,” and ex- 
piated even our venial sins. 

The Scriptures represent to us, that, after the gene- 
ral judgment, there will, be but twc places for the souls 
of men, heaven and hell, as there will be two great 
divisions of the just and the reprobate, but till then, 
as there existed a limbo during the times preceding 
Christ, there is a prison in which souls may be for a 
time confined till they are purified, even though they 
are consoled by the assurance of their salvation. This 
the church teaches us to believe, as also that the souls 
there confined may be benefited by our prayers and suf- 
frages, and especially by the oblation of the holy sacri- 
fice of the Mass. But without a revelation from God 
no one can know what souls are in purgatory, or in 
what degree they are benefited by the prayers of the 
living. To this doctrine no reasonable objection can 
be made, nor can it be combated by any solid argu- 
ments; and therefore its opponents have endeavored 
to render it odious and unpopular by means of laugh- 
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able and absurd anecdotes. Yet strange to say, the 
descendants of those who formerly would admit no 
purgatory, and who were inexorable in denying the 
distinction of mortal and venial sins, in our days are 
contending that in the future world there exists no 
eternal hell, but only purgatory and temporal satis- 
factions and punishments for sin, so true it is that out- 
side of the church men cannot be fixed in any belief, 
but are “like children tossed to and fro by every wind 
of doctrine.” 
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